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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


A 


Ir is impossible to give certain and undisputed 
dates for the lifetime of Herodotus. But if we are 
to believe Aulus Gellius, he was born in 484 B.c.; 
and the internal evidence of his History proves that 
he was alive during some part of the Peloponnesian 
war, as he alludes to incidents which occurred in its 
earlier years. He may therefore be safely said to 
have been a contemporary of the two great wars 
which respectively founded and ended the brief and 
brilliant pre-eminence of Athens in Hellas. He 
belongs in the fullest sense to the “great’’ period 
of Greek history. 

Herodotus was (it is agreed on all hands) a native 
of Halicarnassus in Caria; and if his birth fell in 484, 
he was born a subject of the Great King. His early 
life was spent, apparently, in his native town, or 
possibly in the island of Samos, of which he shows 
an intimate knowledge. ‘Tradition asserts that after 
a visit to Samos he “returned to Halicarnassus and 
expelled the tyrant” (Lygdamis); “but when later 
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he saw himself disliked by his countrymen, he went 
as a volunteer to Thurium, when it was being colonised 
by the Athenians. There he died and lies buried 
in the market-place.”! This is supported by good 
evidence, and there seems to be no reason for doubt- 
ing it. It is also stated that he visited Athens and 
there recited some part of his history ; this may have 
happened, as alleged, about the year 445. It is 
evident from his constant allusions to Athens that he 
knew it well, and must have lived there. 

So much may be reasonably taken as certain 
Beyond it we know very little; there is a large field 
for conjecture, and scholars have not hesitated to 
expatiate in it. If Herodotus was banished from 
Halicarnassus for political reasons, it is probable that 
he was a man of some standing in his birth-place. 
The unquestioned fact that he travelled far makes it 
likely that he was well-to-do. But his history, full 
as it is to the brim of evidences of travel, is never 
(except in an occasional phrase, “ I have myself seen,” 
and the like) autobiographical ; and we know nothing, 
from any actual statement of the historian’s own, of 
the date of his various Visits to the countries which 
he describes. Probably they were spread over a 
considerable part of his life. All that can be said is 
that he must have visited Egypt after 460 B.c., and 
may have been before that date in Scythia. Nothing 
else can be asserted ; we only know that at some time 
or other Herodotus travelled not only in Greece and 


1 Suidas, 
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the Aegean, of which he obviously has personal 
knowledge, but also in a large part of what we call 
the Near East. He saw with his own eyes much of 
Asia Minor; Egypt, as far south as Assuan; Cyrene 
and the country round it; Syria, and eastern lands 
perhaps as far as Mesopotamia; and the northern 
coast of the Black Sea. Within these limits, roAAav 
avOpwruwy isev dorea Kai voov éyvw. But as the dates 
of his travels are unknown, so is their intention. 
Did he travel to collect materials for his history, its 
scheme being already formed? or was that history 
the outcome of the traveller’s experiences? We only 
know that Herodotus’ wanderings and the nine books 
of his narrative are mutually interwoven. 

] His professed object is, as he states it in the first 
sentence of his first ie: to write the history of the 
Graeco-Persian war./ ; But in order to do this he 
must first describe the Tise of the Persian empire, to 
which the chapters on Lydia and the story of Croesus 
are introductory) When he comes in due time to. 
relate the Persian invasion ot Egypt, this is the cue 
for a description and history of the Nile valley, 
occupying the whole of the-second book; and the 
story of Darius’ subsequent expedition against Scythia 
leads naturally to a long digression on the geography 
and customs of that country. The narrative in the 
later books, dealing with the actual Persian invasion 
of Greece, is naturally less broken; but till then 
at least it is interrupted by constant episodes and 
digressions, here a chapter, there a whole book; it 
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is the historian’s practice, as he himself says, to in- 
troduce zpooOyjxas, additions, whenever anything even 
remotely connected with the matter in hand occurs 
to him as likely to interest the reader. The net 
result is really a history of the Near East, and a good 
deal besides; a summary of popular knowledge or 
belief respecting recent events and the world as 
known more or less to the Greeks ; which eventually, 
after branching out into countless digressions and 
divagations, centres in the crowning narrative of 
Marathon, ° Thermopylaé, Salamis, Plataea: Tor- 
tuously, but never tediously, Herodotus’ history 
moves to this goal. For all his discursiveness, he 
does not lack unity. “He is the first,” it has been 
said, ‘‘to construct a long and elaborate narrative, 
in which many parts are combined in due subordina- 
tion and arrangement to make one great whole.’ ! 

That a narrative so comprehensive in its nature— 
dealing with so great a variety of subjects, and drawn 
‘from sources so miscellaneous—should contain much 
which cannot be regarded as serious history, is only 
to be expected. It is impossible to generalise ; 
where popular belief and ascertained fact, hearsay 
and ocular evidence are blended, “the historical 
value of the matter found in Herodotus’ work varies 
not merely from volume to volume, or from book to 
_ book, but from paragraph to paragraph, from sentence 
to sentence, from line to line. Every separate story, 
every individual statement is to be tried on its own 


1 How and Wells’ Commentary on Herodotus. 
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merits.”"! Many critics have not taken the trouble 
to exercise this discrimination; it was for a long 
time the fashion to dismiss the Father of History as 
a garrulous raconteur, hoping to deceive his readers 
as easily as he himself was deceived by his informants. 
This “ parcel of lies” type of criticism may now, for- 
tunately, be considered extinct. Modern research, 
which began by discrediting Herodotus, has with 
fuller knowledge come to far different conclusions. 
It should be now (says Dr. Macan) “ universally 
recognised that the most stringent application of 
historical and critical methods to the text of Hero- 
dotus leaves the work irremovably and irreplaceably 
at the head of European prose literature, whether in 
| its scientific or in its artistic character.” He has 
been blamed for a “ garrulity’” which gives currency 
to much which is alleged to be beneath the dignity 
of history. But most scholars must now agree that 
even from the historical standpoint the world would 
have lost much of infinite value had Herodotus been 
more reticent; his “garrulity’’ is often proved to 
point the way to right conclusions. 

Obviously, the condition of human beliefs and 
opiniuns falls within the field of history. Where 
Herodotus plainly and demonstrably errs, he is often 
of supreme interest as indicating contemporary 
thought, which he not only summarises but criticises 
as well. His geography and his meteorology are repre- 
sentative of a stage of thought. He has not arrived 

1 R. W. Macan, Herodotus IV-VI. 
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at truth (naturally !) but he is consistent with a current 
opinion which is nearer to truth than earlier con- 
ceptions of the world. It is true that the sun’s course 
_ is not affected, as Herodotus believes it to be, by the 
‘ wind. It is also true that the Danube does not rise 
in the Pyrenees, and that the course of the upper 
Nile is not from west to east. But no one in his 
time knew better. He reflects and discusses con- 
temporary opinion; he rejects earlier and more 
primitive ideas. It may be counted to him for 
righteousness that if he knows much less than Strabo, 
at least he knows a great deal more than Homer. 

Always and everywhere, Herodotus gives us the 
best that is accessible to him; and it is one of his 
great merits as a historian that he does not give it 
uncritically. Scanty justice, till lately, has been 
done him in this matter; in reality, his manner of 
retailing what has been told him shows anything but 
credulity. Definite acceptance is much rarer than 
plain expressions of disbelief in what he has heard ; 
“they say, but I do not believe it’ is a very frequent 
introduction, This attitude is shown by the gram- 
matical construction of the narrative—a construction 
which translation cannot always reproduce without 
awkwardness, and which is sometimes therefore over- 
looked altogether; the fact remains that much of 
the story is cast in the mould of reported speech, 
showing that the writer is not stating that so-and-so 
is a fact but only that it has been told him; and the 
oratio obliqua is maintained throughout the narrative. 
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Herodotus deliberately professes that this is his 
method ; éym ddethw Adyew Ta Aeyopeva, welBerbal ye 
pv tavtdmracw oik ddeiAw (Bk. vii.); roto. wey vor ix’ 
Aiyurriav Neyouévowt xpdobw srew ta Towadra mibava 
€or? uot S€ mapa mavra tov Adyov troxéerat Ore Ta 
Aeyopeva tr éxdorwv axon ypadw (ii. 123); “I know 
not what the truth may be, I tell the tale as twas 
told to me.’’ In view of these plain statements, to 
attack Herodotus for foolish credulity is nothing less 
than disingenuous. 

Some harm, moreover, has been done to Herodotus’ 
reputation by the tendency of modern languages to 
alter the meaning of derived words. Herodotus 
repeats pido. Now a piddos is simply a tale, with no 
implication of falsity ; it may just as well be true as 
not. But when we say that Herodotus repeats myths, 
that is an altogether different matter; myth and 
mythical carry the implication of falsehood; and 
Herodotus is branded as a dupe or a liar, who cannot. 
be taken seriously as an authority for anything. 

Herodotus’ reputation for untrustworthiness arises, 
in fact, from his professed method of giving a hearing 
to every opinion. This has been of great service to 
those who early and late have accused him of deli- 
berate and perhaps interested falsification of historical 
fact. These attacks began with Plutarch ; they have 
been more than once renewed in modern times by 
critics desirous of a name for originality and inde- 
pendence. None of them can be regarded as of any 
serious importance. They leave Herodotus’ credit 
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untouched, for the simple reason that they are hardly 
ever based on solid evidence. Plutarch’s treatise on 
Herodotus’ “ malignity”’ only establishes his own. 
Modern critics, who maintain that Herodotus’ praise 
and blame is unjustly distributed, have seldom any 
witness to appeal to save the historian himself; and 
failing necessary support ab extra, they can only 


, assert the a prior: improbability that an historian 


who is inaccurate in one narrative should be accurate 
in another. It is quite possible that the heroes of 
the history were not so heroic and the villains not 
so villainous as the historian paints them; but we 
have no evidence as to the private life of Cyrus or 
Cambyses beyond what the historian himself has 
given us. Nor is there any justification for de- 
preciating the services of Athens to Greece because 
the eulogist of Athens happened to believe that the 
Danube rises in the Pyrenees, and that the sun’s 
course is affected by the wind. 

It cannot be denied that Herodotus invites criti- 
cism. Plainly enough, a great deal of the evidence 
on which he relies must be more substantial than 
simple hearsay. He has undoubtedly learnt much 
from documents engraved or written. To take one 
instance, the long and detailed catalogue of the 
nations included in the Persian empire and the 
amounts of tribute paid by each must rest on some 
documentary authority. But he will not support his 
credit by producing his proofs—at least, he does so 
seldom; for the most part, his fontes are included 
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under “what he has heard”; he may have seen 
this, he may have read that, but it is all set down 
as hearsay and no more. There could be no better 
way of opening the door to suspicious critics. 
Further, some of the qualities which constitute the 
charm of his narrative make him suspect to those 
who ask only from history that it should be a plain 
statement of what did actually happen. Herodotus 
is pre-eminently biographical; personal passion and 
desire is the guiding motive of events; they are 
attributed to individual action more than to the 
force of circumstance. Debatable situations are 
described in terms of an actual debate between 
named champions of this or that policy,—as in 
Euripides, nay, as even in the comparatively matter- 
of-fact narrative of Thucydides. Nor is it only the 
human individual will which decides; it is the super- 
human above all. The fortunes of individuals and 
communities are presented to us as they appear to 
a Greek who sees in human life “a sphere for the 
realisation of Divine Judgments.’’ * 
working; whether as “Nemesis” to balance good 
and evil fortune, and correct overweening pride and 
excessive prosperity by corresponding calamity, or as 
eternal justice to punish actual wrongdoing. Such 
beliefs, common to all ages, find especial prominence 
in the history of Herodotus, as they do in Greek 
tragedy. The stories of Croesus, Polycrates, Cam- 
byses, the fall of Troy—all are illustrations of a 
1 Macan, op. cit. 
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divine ordering of human affairs ; indeed the central 
subject of the story—the débdcle of the vast Persian 
expedition against Hellas—exemplifies the maxim 
that tBpis «i wodAGv SreprAnobp pdrav | axporarov 
cicavaBao | aardropov wpovcey eis dvayxay.! History 
thus written is a means to moral edification; and 
Herodotus may not be above the suspicion of twist- 
. ing the record of events so as to inculcate a moral 
lesson. Such predispositions make history more 
dramatic and more interesting; but those may be 
» excused who hold that they militate against strict 
accuracy. 

The dialect in which Herodotus writes is lonic, 
the oldest literary dialect of Greece; but he also 
makes use of many words and forms which are 
commonly associated with the literature of Attica. 
When therefore Dionysius of Halicarnassus calls him 
tas Iddos adpicros xavev, this must refer rather to his 
pre-eminence as an Ionian stylist than to the 
“purity” of his dialect; which in fact is rightly 
described as peutypevy and vouxiAn.? Perhaps Hero- 
dotus’ language was affected by his residence at 
Athens. But Ionic and “Old Attic’ appear to 
have been so nearly akin that it is difficult to draw 
a clear line of division between them. From what- 
ever sources drawn, his diction is pervaded by,an 
indefinable but unmistakably archaic quality which 
constitutes not the least of a translator's difficulties. 

1 Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannus, 874-7. 
2 Hermogenes, rept idewy 
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Among comparatively recent books the following 
will be of especial value to the reader of Herodotus: 
J. W. Blakesley’s edition (text and notes); H. Stein 
(text and German notes); G. Rawlinson’s History of 
Herodotus (translation, notes, and copious appendix) ; 
R. W. Macan’s Herodotus IV-VI and VII-IX (text 
and notes); W. W. How and J. Wells’ Commentary 
on Herodotus (notes and appendix) ; Hude’s Clarendon 
Press edition (text and apparatus criticus); Grote’s 
and Bury’s Histories of Greece. 

The text of Herodotus rests mainly on the 
authority of nine MSS., of which a “ Laurentianus” 
and a “ Romanus” of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies respectively are considered the best. The 
merits of all the nine MSS. and the problems which 
they present to an editor are fully discussed in 
Hude’s preface to the Clarendon Press edition. The 
text which I have followed is that of Stein; in the 
few passages of any importance where I have thought 
fit to follow any other authority, the fact is noted. 
In the spelling of names I have not attempted to be 
consistent. I use the familiar ‘transliteration of «x 
and o, and write “Croesus” and “Cyrus,” not 
“‘ Kroisos ’’ and “ Kuros,” only retaining terminations 
in os where they are familiar and traditional. Where 
.place-names have a well-known English form, not 
widely different from the Greek, I have kept to 
that; for instance, “ Athens” and “Thebes,” not 
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‘ Athenae” and “Thebae’’; but I write “Carchedon”’ 
and “ Taras,’ not ‘“Carthage’’ and “Tarentum.” 
This is (I trust) a reasonable, though undeniably an 
inconsistent method. The scheme of. the present 
series does not contemplate a commentary ; only the 
briefest notes, therefore, have been added to this 
translation, and only where the “general reader” 
may be supposed to stand in urgent need of a word 
of explanation. 
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Ir was by their conquest of Lydia that the Persians 
were first brought into contact with the Greeks. 
Hence it is necessary to Herodotus’ plan to trace 
the history of the line of Lydian kings which ended 
with Croesus ; this, with many attendant digressions, 
occupies chapters 1-44 of Book I. On the same 
principle, the history of the Medes and Persians, and 
the early life of Cyrus himself, must be narrated 
(ch. 45-140). Then follows the story of Cyrus’ 
dealings with the Greeks of Asia Minor (ch. 140- 
177). The rest of the book is concerned with the 
wars of Cyrus against the Assyrians and the Mas- 
sagetae; a descriptive digression on Babylonian 
civilisation naturally forms a part of this section. 

Cyrus, killed in battle by the Massagetae, was 
succeeded by his son Cambyses ; and Cambyses, soon 
after the beginning of his reign, resolved to attack 
Egypt. This resolve gives the cue for Herodotus’ 
memorable digression on the history and customs of 
that country. 

The second book falls into two parts The first 
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is the portrayal of the Nile valley and its inhabi- 
tants (ch. 1-98); the second gives a history of the 
Egyptian kings. The whole book—a strange medley 
of description and conjecture, history and fable— 
has, in so far as it is descriptive of present things, the 
supreme merit of a collection of pictures drawn by 
an eyewitness. Herodotus’ travels seem to have 
been mostly in Lower Egypt. But he knows also 
the upper valley of the Nile, and apparently has 
travelled as far as Assuan; his record, apart from 
the charm of the narrative, has an enduring interest 
as the earliest and for many centuries the only 
literary source of our knowledge of the country. 

But a clear distinction must be drawn between 
the descriptive and the historical chapters. 

It is not likely that Herodotus is inaccurate in 
describing what he has seen. But, for his Egyptian 
chronicles, he has had to rely on what was told him, 
certainly through the medium of interpreters and 
probably in many cases by informants whose own 
knowledge was limited and inexact. Here, as usual, 
he safeguards himself against the charge of uncritical 
credulity by showing that he repeats the tale as told 
to him without guaranteeing its truth. It is very 
clear, however, that the impressions of history given 
to him are exceedingly misleading, at least for the 
long period before the twenty-sixth or Saite dynasty. 
His chronicle is full of errors of nomenclature and 
chronological sequence, and is made to cover far too 
long a period of time. Our knowledge of the early 
XX 
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rulers of Egypt rests, firstly, on evidence supplied by 
Egyptian monuments ; secondly, on what remains to 
us (though in an epitomised and imperfect form) of 
the chronicle of Manetho, an Egyptian priest who in 
the third century B.c. compiled a list of the kings of 
his country. Herodotus is repeatedly at variance 
with both these sources of information. In a brief 
introduction it is impossible to multiply proofs, or even 
to summarise the difficulties which beset students of 
these abstruse matters ; it is enough to remember that 
“for Egyptian history in the strict sense chapters 99 to 
146 are valueless.” ! These deal with the dynasties 
preceding 663 3.c., and covering in fact some 2700 
years. Herodotus gives them a far longer duration ; 
apparently he was shown a list of Egyptian rulers, 
and calculated the united lengths of their reigns by 
assuming one generation, or thirty years, for each 
king. So rough-and-ready a method of calculation 
could lead to no true conclusion; and it is wholly 
invalidated by the undoubted fact that many of the 
reigns named in the list were contemporaneous. 


1 How and Wells, op. cit. ; the reader is referred to their 
Commentary for a discussion of these matters, 
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1. “Hpoddtov ‘AXtxapynocéos iatopins amo- 
| Sets sbe, ws pnte Ta yevoueva @& avOpmrrav 
TO Ypove eFitnha yévntat, unte Epya peyara 
te Kal Owpaota, Ta pev”"EAAnoe ta b€ BapBa- . 
potot atrodexOévra, axrea yévntat, Tad Te AAXda 
Kal Ov tv aitiny érovéunoay adAnroLeL. 
Ilepoéwy pév vuv ot AOdytot Dotvixas aitious 
ghaci yevéobar tis Stadopis. tovtovs yap ao 
Ths "EpvOpis xcareopévns Oaracans amrexopévous 
ért thvde THY Odracaar, Kal oixnoavtas TovTOY 
TOV Y@pov Tov Kal viv oixéovat, avTina vavTLAL- 
not paxphot émiBécOat, dtraywéovtas Sé poptia 
Aiyurtia te kat Aoovpia 1H TE GAXN éoaTuKve- 
ecOar cai 6 wai és“Apyos. to dé"Apyos tobdTov 
TOV Xpovov TpoEeiye AtTract Tov ev TH vov “EAAASe 
Kanreopévn XwOpN. arixopévous 5é Tovs Poivixas 
és 5 To “Apyos todto SiatibecOat tov poprov. 
méumty O€ 7H Extn Huepn am’ NS amixovTo, éFep- 
ToAnpevwv oh. ayedov twavtwv, éOeiy éml thy 
Odraccav yuvaixas adXas TE TOAAAS Kal 67 Kal 
too Bactréos Ovyatépa’ To 5é of ovvopa elvat, 
Kata T@vTO TO Kal”EAAnves Aéyouat, "loby TH 
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—1. Wuar Herodotus the Halicarnassian has learnt 
by inquiry is here set forth: in order that so the 
memory of the past may not be blotted ott-:fvom 
among men by time, and that great and marvellous 
deeds done by Greeks and foreigners and especially, 
the reason why they warred against each other may: 
not lack renown. 

The Persian learned men say that the Phoe- 
nicians were the cause of the feud. These (they say) 
came to our seas from the sea which is called Red,! and 
having settled in the country which they still occupy, 
at once began to make long voyages. Among other 
places to which they. carried Egyptian and Assyrian 
merchandise, they came to Argos, which was about 
that time preeminent in every way among the people 
of what is now called Hellas. The Phoenicians then 
came, as I say, to Argos, and set out their cargo. 
On the fifth or sixth day from their coming, their 
wares being now well-nigh all sold, there came to 
the sea shore among many other women the king’s 
daughter, whose name (according to Persians and 
Greeks alike) was Io, the daughter of Inachus. They 


1 Not the modern Red Sea, but the Persian Gulf and 
adjacent waters, 
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a | vaxou: TAUTAS TTdoas KaTG mpupyny THS VEOS 
avéerOau Tov hoptiov Tap ade hv Quwos wadiara: 
Kal TOUS Poivixas Siaxeheygapévovs o Oputoar én’ 
auras. Tas ev 87 wheduas TOV YUVALK@Y atro- 
ghuyeiv, thv dé ‘Todd. auv adAnot apracbivac. 
éo Badopévous dé a5 .7Qy véa olyecOat arom GovTas 
én Alyimtou. +" 

2. Odtw :jzeép-- "Toby és Aiyumrov amicéa at 
Neyouat Héperdu, OUK OS "Edanves, Kat TOV 
GOLKN ATL 1 P@TOV ToUTo apfac. peta dé Tara 
"EAAnVOY Tivdas (od yap exouge ToUvoua aTn- 
v9.40 Gar) pact THS _Powwte ns és Tupov Tpoa- 
TX ORTAS dpnacat Tou _Bactreos THY Ouyartépa 
| Evpomny. einoav & av ovrot Kpires. tatta 
-, fev 87 toa T pos loa ot yevéoOat, peta dé tadta 
. “EAnvas aitiouvs THs SevTépys adixins yevér Oar: 
KaTaTwcavTas yap paxpn vn és Alay te THv 
Koryida kat éml Daow rotapov, évOedrev, d1a- 
mpnkapévous Kal Tad\X\a Tov elvexey amrixato, 
apwacat Tov Baatréos THV Ouyarépa Mydeiny. 
men arta 6é Top Koayov Bacthéa és THY ‘EX- 
Nada xnpuKa aiTée TE Sixas THS aprayns Kat 
MT aLTéeuv Thy Ouyartépa. tous O€ Uoxpivacbat 
@s ovoee exeivor "Tods THS “Apyeins edocay ope 
dixas THS aptrayns: ovdé wy avtol Swcew éxei- 
Volo. 

3. Aevrépn oe Aéyours yeven pera TAUTA 
‘Ad€£avdpov Tov II prduou, dxnxoora Tabra, 
Cerjoat ot é« TIS ‘EdAdbos be dprayis ryeve- 
oat yuvaixa, ema Ta Pevov TAVTWS ore ov Sacer 
Sixas? 006 yap éxeivous Sidovat. obtw 87) apta- 
cavtos avtou Edévny, rotor "EXAnot Sofat po- 
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stood about the stern of the ship: and while they 
bargained for such wares as they fancied, the 
Phoenicians heartened each other to the deed, 
and rushed to take them. Most of the women 
escaped: Io with others was carried off; the men 
cast her into the ship and made sail away for 
Egypt. 

2. This, say the Persians (but not the Greeks), 
was how Io came to Egypt, and this, according to 
them, was the first wrong that was done. Next, 
according to their tale, certain Greeks (they cannot 
tell who) landed at Tyre in Phoenice and carried off 
the king’s daughter Europe. These Greeks must, I 
suppose, have been Cretans. So far, then, the ac- 
count between them stood balanced. But after this 
(say they) it was the Greeks who were guilty of the 
second wrong. They sailed in a long ship to Aea of 
the Colchians and the river Phasis!: and when they 
had done the rest of the business for which they 
came, they carried off the king’s daughter Medea. 
When the Colchian king sent a herald to demand . 
reparation for the robbery, and restitution of his 
daughter, the Greeks replied that as they had 
been refused reparation for the abduction of the 
Argive Io, neither would they make any to the 
Colchians. | 

3. Then (so the story runs) in the second genera- 
tion after this Alexandrus son of Priam, having 
heard this tale, was minded to win himself a wife 
out of Hellas by ravishment ; for he was well per- 
suaded that, as the Greeks had made no reparation, 
so neither would he. So he carried off Helen. The 
Greeks first resolved to send messengers demanding 


1 This is the legendary cruise of the Argonauts. 
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Ov 
oid TEUApavTas aryryeXovs am auréew Te “EXévny 
Kat dixas THS aptayns aitéey. tous Oé, Tpoi- 
TXOMEVOY Taira, Tpopépey ogu Mydeins rHv 
apTayny, @s ov SovTes aUTOL Sicas: ouvde éxdovTes 
atratteovrwy BovroiaTo oft tap adrXwv Sixas 
yiver Oat. 

4, Méype pev @v TOUTOU dpraryas pLouvas 
elvat Tap eadahan, To 6€ amd TovTOU “EAAnvas 
én HeYaNS aiTious eve Bar TpoTépous yap 
apa orpatever Oa és thy “Aoinv 7 opéas és 
tv Evpernv. to pev voy apace yuvaixas 
avdpayv adixov vopilerv epryov elvat, TO O€ 
dpracdevcéov oTrovony momnoac bat TLpL@ péety 
dvonray, To 6€ pndepiay apnv exer aprracdeu- 
oéwv cop porary’ bia yap 6 Ott, & pH avdrat 
éBovdovto, ovK ap npn agovro. opéas pev on 
TOUS EK THS ‘Aains Néyouvat Ilépoar dprratopevéwy 
TOV YyUvatKav ovyov ovdéva Toujaacbat, “EA- 

ag nvas Sé Aaxedarpovins elvenev yuvarnos oT ONOV 

: cuvaryetpat Kal émecta eOovtas és THY 

me "Acinv THY IT pudpou Svvapev KaTeANEiv. aro TOU- 
F Tov aleél nyngaa Gar . ‘EXAqvicov odio elvat 
TONEMLOV. THY yap Aciny Kal Ta evouKeovTa 
éOvea BaépBapa.* orKnLedvTaL ot Ildépoa, thy 8é 
Evpanny Kal 70 ‘EdAnvixoy 7 nynvrat Kexwpiobar. 

5. Odte pev Iépoac _Aéyouer yever Ga, Kat 
bia THY "TAtov ddwow eipioKoucr odict covoay 
TH apyny THS exOpns TAS és TOUS "EdAqvas. mept 
dé THs ‘los OUK omoroyEeovor Iléponoe ovTH Poi- 
yices* ov yap aprayh opéas Xpnoapévous ré- 
youot ayayely autny és Aiyumtor, GAN ws ev TO 

1 £6vea [BdpBapa] Stein. 
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that Helen should be restored and atonement made 
for the rape; but when this proposal was made, the 
Trojans pleaded the rape of Medea, and reminded 
the Greeks that they asked reparation of others, yet 
had made none themselves, nor given up the plunder 
at request. 

4. Thus far it was a matter of mere robbery on 
both sides. But after this (the Persians say) the 
Greeks were greatly to blame; for they invaded 
Asia before the Persians attacked Europe. ‘“ We 
think,” say they, “that it is wrong to carry women 
off: but to be zealous to avenge the rape is foolish:. _ 
wise men take no account of such things: for plainly ' ~ 
the women would never have been carried away, had_, 
not they themselves wished it. We of Asia regarded 
the rape of our women not at all; but the Greeks, all 
for the sake of a Lacedaemonian woman, mustered a 
great host, came to Asia, and destroyed the power of 
Priam. Ever since then we have regarded Greeks 
as our enemies.’’ The Persians claim Asia for their 
own, and the foreign nations that dwell in it ; Europe 
and the Greek race they hold to be separate from 
them. 

5. Such is the Persian account of the matter: in 
their opinion, it was the taking of Troy which began 
their feud with the Greeks. But the Phoenicians do 
not tell the same story about Jo as the Persians. 
They say that they did not carry her off to Egypt by 
force : she had intercourse in Argos with the captain 
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"Apyei epiayero TO VaUKANP@ THS veEdos* emret Cy 
éuabe & eycvos éovoa, aideomevn TOUS TOKéaS OUT@ 
én éOehovTny auTny Toice Doimk. cuvextrBoAaL, 
@s ay py katddndos yevntan. 

Taira Mev vu Tlépoat TE Kal Poivixes ré- 
youee eyo 5é wept pév ToUTwY OvK Epyopae épéwv 
as obra jy aXNwWS KWS TavTA éyévero, TOV 6é ola 
avros mpa@tov wmdpEavta abixaoy Epywv és Tovs 
"EdAnvas, TOUTOV onenvas mpoBnoopat és TO 
Tpoow Tov AOyov, oMoiws ouiKpa Kal peyara 
dorTea avO pwrTrav emreEvov. Ta yap TO Tadal 

da hv, Ta TON opKpa avTay yeyove Ta 
6¢ éa’ éued Hy, peyara, 1 poTEepov av ouKpd. THY 
av porniny @v eT La TaMEVOS evdatpoviny ovdapa 
év TOUT® pévovoay, eripvicopat aphotépwy 
Opoiws. 

6. Kpoicos qv Avdds pev yévos, Tais be "AXv- 
ATTEO, TUpayvos b¢ eOvéwy TOV eV TOS “AXvos 
ToTapov, ds péwv aro péFapuBpins perakd Lupiwv 
Te Kal Hadpdayovev eft T pos Bopénv dvepov 
és tov Ev€euvov KadEomevov TOVTOV. OUTOS oO 
Kpotcos BapBapov _Tp@Tos TOV Tpets Oper TOUS 
pep KATETTPEWATO “EdAjven € és popou aTrayary iy, 
TOUS 5é dirous mpocetronjcato. Kateot peyaro 
pev “Iwvds te cat Aioréas xal Awptéas Tous ép 
7H Actin, pidous dé TPOTETOLNGATO Aaxedac- 
fovious. mpo Oe THs Kpoicou apxXns mayvres 
“EdAnves hoav éhevd spor TO yap Kippepiov 
oTpatTevpa TO emt THY "lwviny a dmteopevov Kpoicou 

Ov édv mpecBurepov ov KaTaatpopy éyéveto TOV 
qoNiwy GAN & emidpopiis a aptayn. 

7. ‘H &€ Hyepovin obtw mepinrOe, éodoa ‘Hpa- 
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of the ship: then, perceiving herself to be with child, 

she was ashamed that her parents should know it, 
and so, lest they should discover her condition, 
she sailed away with the Phoenicians of her own 
accord. 

These are the stories of the Persians and the 
Phoenicians. For my own part, | will not say that 
this or that story is true, but I will name him whom I 
myself know to have done unprovoked wrong to the 
Greeks, and so go forward with my history, and 
speak of small and great cities alike. For many 
states that were once great have now become small : 
and those that were great in my time were small 
formerly. (Knowing therefore that human prosperity 
never continues in one stay, I will make mention 
alike of both kinds 

6. Croesus was by birth a Lydian, son of Alyattes, 
and monarch of all the nations west of the river 
Halys, which flows from the south between Syria and 
Paphlagonia, and issues northward into the sea called 
Euxinus. This Croesus was as far as we know the 
first foreigner who subdued Greeks and took tri- 
bute of them, and won the friendship of others,— 
the former being the Ionians, the Aeolians, and the 
Dorians of Asia, and the latter the Lacedaemonians. 
Before the reign of Croesus all Greeks were free: for 
the Cimmerian hest which invaded Ionia before his 
time did not subdue the cities but rather raided and 
robbed them. 

7. Now the sovereign power, which belonged to 
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Kredéwr, és TO yévos TO Kpoicou, careopévous 6é 
Meppvdéas. ny Kavdavarns, TOV ob “EAAqves 
Mupoirov ovopatouat, TUPAvvos Lapoior, amr o- 
yovos 5¢ “AXKalov Tob ‘Hpaxhéos. “Aypov _pev 
yap o Nivouv tod Bydou ob "AAKaiov patos 
"Hparderdéwr Bacwreus éyéveTo ne Kav- 
Savrns 5é o Mupoou ataros. dé | TpoTepov 
“Aypovos , Bacthevoavres TAUTNS ris NXOpys hoa 
amroyovot “AvSo8. tod "ATv0s, an Grev. 0 Bijyos 

Avdtos éxrAnOn © mas ovTOS, TpoTEpov Mriov 
Kaheopevos. mapa, TOUTOY ‘Hpaxreidar émiTpag- 
Oévres ExXov THY apxny éx Geomporriov, € ex dovdns 
Te THS ‘TapSdvov yeyovores Kal ‘Hpaxhéos, ap- 
Eavres pev emt dv0 Te Kal élKoot ryeveads avd pv 
Erea TEVTE TE «ai TEVTAKOLA, waits mapa TAT pos 
exdexopevos THY apxnv, mexpt KavdatdrAgew Tod 
Mupoou. 

8. Odros én av o Kavdavrns jpda On THS 
EwuToU yuvarkos, epacbels dé evowte ot elvau 
yuvaixa TONY Tac wv Kadmon. @ate 6é€ 
TaiTa vopiten, 7 ay yap ot TOV ax mopopewv Doyys 
O Aackvnou & PEC KOMLEVOS padota, TOUT TO 
Tvyn Kat Ta oTrovoaléaT Epa, TOV TPN YHATODV 
UmepeTiBero O Kavdavars Kal 51 Kal TO Eldos TIS 
yuvatkos UmrepeTawewy. xpovou dé ov mood 
deh Bovtos (xpiv yap Kavdavry yevéa Bar Kanes) 
éXeye T pos tov T'uynv totdde. Duyn, ov ydp ce 
Soxéw meiOea Gat jeoe A€éyovTe Tmepl tov eldeos 
TAS yuvarKos (@Ta yap TUyxave avOpwrroiee 
éovTa amicToTepa opOarpav), mroiee 6 GKwS Exetyny 
Oejxocat yupvnv.” 5 & auBocas ceive “ déctoTa, 
Tiva Aéyets AOyov ovK Uytéa, KEAEVMV pe SéoTOL- 
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the descendants of Heracles,! felt to the family of 
Croesus—the Mermnadae as they were called—in the 
following way. Candaules, whom the Greeks call 
Myrsilus, was the ruler of Sardis; he was descended 
from Alcaeus, son of Heracles; Agron, son of Ninus, 
son of Belus, son of Alcaeus, was the first Heraclid 
king of Sardis, and Candaules, son of Myrsus, was the 
last. The kings of this country before Agron were 
descendants of Lydus, son of Atys, from whom all 
_ this Lydian district took its name; before that it was 
called the land of the Meii. From these the Hera- 
clidae received the sovereignty and held it in charge, 
by reason of an oracle; and they ruled for two and 
twenty generations, or 505 years, son succeeding 
father, down to Candaules, son of Myrsus. 

8. This Candaules, then, fell in love with his own 
wife, so much that he supposed her to be by far the 
fairest woman in the world; and being persuaded of 
this, he raved of her beauty to Gyges, son of Dascy- 
lus, who was his favourite among his bodyguard ; for 
it was to Gyges that he entrusted all his weightiest 
secrets. Then after a little while Candaules, being 
doomed to ill-fortune, spoke thus to Gyges : “I think, 
Gyges, that you do not believe what I tell you of 
the beauty of my wife; men trust their ears less 
than their eyes; do you, then, so contrive that you 
may see her naked.”’ Gyges exclaimed loudly at this. 
“* Master,” said he, ‘what a pestilent command is 
this that you lay upon me! that I should see her who 

1 Descendants of Heracles seems to mean descended from 
the Asiatic sungod identified with Heracles by the Greeks. 
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vav thy éunv Oenoacbar ryunyany apa be Kau 
éxdvopév@ ouvexdverar Kal THY alow yur". Twanat 
5¢ Ta Kara avO pwrrovas eLevpnrat, éx TOV pay 
Odveww der év Tota. év Tobe é éott, oKOTréELY TLVA a 
éwutov. éym O€ TretBopat éxelvny elvat Tacéwy 
yuvarkay KadXdoTny, Kal o€o Seopat pny SéecOar 
avoumy.” 
9.°O pev 3 Aéyou TotaiTa aTrEMAXETO, appa- 

Séey pn ti of e& avTav yéevnrat KaKOD, 68a ape - 
Beto rotate. . Japoee, Dyn, Kal pn poBed pyre 
ewe, WS aéo TELPO[LEVOS 1 Néyo ovyov Tovee, pyre ” 
yuvaika THY euny, a TL TOL ef auras yéevnrat 
8rdBos. ' apynv yap éyo pnXavyo opat ouTa 
dare pn de pabeiv pay opGeicay UTO ev. eyo 
yap oe és TO OlKN MA ev TT Korpopela émia0e THS 
avotyouerns Oupns TTT O. Hera S éue écerOovra 
Tapert ar Kal» yuvn 7 eun és Koirov. KelTae 5é 
ayxod Ths éaodou Opovos: émrt TOUTOVY TOV iparioy 
Kara éy éxactov éxdvvovca Onoe,. Kal Kar 
nouyinv TONAY mapeter TOL Dejoac Ban. émreay 
d€ aro Too Opovov oreiyn ert THY evvnD Kara 
va@rou TE auris yévn, cot HErETO To évOcdrev Skws 
pn oe Oeras é lovra ba up éwv. 

10.°O pev 81 ws ove giiiter duapuyeiv, iy 
Eroupos” ) 6 Kavdavans, émel edoxee apn Tis 
KoiTNS elvat, 7 Hyaye TOV Tuyea és 70 olxnpa, Kat 
pera tadra QUTiKa T apiy Kab 7) yuv7. eve Bobaay 
6é Kal riWeioay ra eluara eOneiro o Tbyns. Os 
dé yard vatov) éyévero tovons THs. yovarKos és THY 
xoitnv, vmexdus expec EE, Kal 9 yuv7 éropa 
puv ekvdvta.  padovaa S& 7d rombév éx ToD 

1 reipopevor Stein. 
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is my mistress naked ! with the stripping off of her 
tunic a woman is stripped of the honour due to her. 
Men have long ago made wise rules for our learning ; 
one of these is, that we, and none other, should see what 
is our own. As for me, I fully believe that your 
queen is the fairest of all women; ask not lawless 
acts of me, I entreat you.” 

9. Thus speaking Gyges sought to turn the king's 
purpose, for he feared lest some ill to himself should 
come of it: but this was Candaules’ answer: “Take 
courage, Gyges: fear not that I say this to put you . 
to the proof, nor that my wife will do you any harm. 
' I will so contrive the whole business that she shall 
never know that you have seen her. I will bring you 
into the chamber where she and I lie and set you 
behind the open door ; and after I have entered, my 
wife too will come to her bed. There is a chair set 
near the entrance of the room: on this she will lay 
each part of her raiment as she takes it off, and 
you will be able to gaze upon her at your leisure. 
Then, when she goes from the chair to the bed, 
turning her back upon you, do you look to it 
that she does not see you going out through the 
doorway.” 

10. As Gyges could not escape, he consented. 
Candaules, when he judged it to be bed time, brought 
Gyges into the chamber, his wife presently followed, 
and when she had come in and was laying aside her 
garments Gyges beheld her; and when she turned 
her back upon him, going to her bed, he slipped 
privily from the room. The woman saw him as he 
passed out, and perceived what her husband had 
done. But shamed though she was she never cried 
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avdpos oure _aveBoce aicxuvbeioa oute éd0ke 
pabeiv, év vow éyovca ticecOat Tov Kavdavnea. 
mapa yap totat Avdociat, oxedov bé Kal rapa 
Totot addovor _BapBapo.ce Kal avopa odOfvat 
yupvov és aloyuvny peyadny hépet. 

11. Tore pev 57) obTe ovder dnwcaca 7 houxinv 
elye ws 5é 7; népy tdxXLora, ervyeyavee, TOV olxerécoy 
TOUS padiora apa TLoTOUS éovras EWUTH, ETOLMOUS 
Toincapevn exadec Tov T'uyea. 8 Se obdev Soxéwv 
auTnY TOV mpnxdevtov éniatac Gat ire Kaneo- 
pevos éwlee yap kal, mpoade, bxws 7 Bacinea 
rare povray. as dé o Turns dzixero, éNerye 

 yurny Taoe. ‘viv Tot Suav oO@Y TrapEeovaéwr 
Tvqn didwpse aipeciy, oKoTEpny Bovrcar tparréc Gat. 
nh yap Kavdavhea amoxreivas cue Te Kal THY 
Bactrninv éye tv Avidv,  avtov ce avtixa 
ovTw an obyna Key Se?, ws av By mavra mevOouevos 
Kavdavry TOU Aovtrod lons Ta on oe Sel. GAN 
TOL xeivov ve TOV TavTa Bovdevcavra det amon 
AvaGar, H oe TOV eue yupeny Jeno dpevov wal 
TolncavTa ov vouslopeva. ° o 6é Toys TEWS pev 
anebwpate Ta Aeyoueva, peTa Oe iKeéTeve Pa) py 
dvarykatp évdéeuv Staxpivar TOLAUTHY aipeow. 
oUKw@D bn emeiBe, avr dpa avaryKrain arn des 
Tpoxerwerny ) Tov Secmrotea amohhuva f) avTov 
ur’ addov amrovAva Gat: aipéeTat avTOS Teptelva. 
emTepara én Aéyoov Tae. ‘ érret pe dvarynates 
deomorea Tov eHOv Kreivelv ovK eGehovTa, pépe 
axovow Tém Kal TpoTrep emixetpnooper auTe. v) 
be bmorafotoa épn “‘ éx Tob avTod péy ywptou 
” Spun éorat b0ev mep Kal éxelvos eye émedéfato 
yupuny, UTrvapéeve Oé 7 éerruyeipynots otal. 
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out nor let it be seen that she had perceived aught, 
for she had “it in mind to punish Candaules ; seeing 
that among the Lydians and most of the foreign 
peoples it is held great shame that even a man should 
be seen naked. | 

11. For the nonce she made no sign and held her 
peace. But as soon as it was day, she assured her- 
self of those of her household whom she perceived 
to be most faithful to her, and called Gyges: who, 
supposing that she knew nothing of what had been 
done, came at call; for he had always been wont to 
attend the queen whenever she bade him. So when 
he came, the lady thus addressed him: ‘‘ Now, Gyges, 
you have two roads before you; choose which you 
will follow. You must either kill Candaules and take 
me for your own and the throne of Lydia, or your- 
self be killed now without more ado; that will pre- 
vent you from obeying all Candaules’ commands in 
the future and seeing what you should not see. 
One of you must die: either he, the contriver of 
this plot, or you, who have outraged all usage by 
looking on me unclad.” At this Gyges stood awhile 
astonished: presently he entreated her not to com- 
pel him to such a choice; but when he could not 
move her, and saw that dire necessity was in very 
truth upon him either to kill his master or himself 
be killed by others, he chose his own life. Then 
he asked the queen to tell him, since she forced 
him against his will to slay his master, how they 
were to attack the king: and she replied, “ You 
shall come at him from the same place whence 
he made you see me naked; attack him in his 
sleep.” 
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12. ‘Os &€ Aptucav tiv értBovrnv, vuKTos 
yevomerns (ov yap éuetieto o L'uyns, ovdé of Fv 
dmarrayy ovdeuia, GX édee  QUTOV amohwréval 
q Kavéavnea) eltreto és Tov OddAapov TH yvvat, 
Kab pv éxetvn, eyxetpibsov dovca, _kataxpimres 
bre Thv autny Ovupnv. Kal peta TavTA dvatravo- 
pévov Kavéatrco umexdus TE Kal ATrOKTELVAS 
aurov eoxe Kal THY yuvaika Kaul THY Bacidninv 
Poyns TOU Kal "Apxiroxos: o Idptos KATO TOV 
auTov Xpovev yevouevos ev iduB@ TpiméTpy 
emepyng On.) 

13. "Eoxe dé Thy Bactdrniny Kab expatuvOn € ex 
TOU €v Aehgoior Xpnatnpiov. @s yap on ot 
Av6éot Servov émorevVvTO TO Kavdaview aos Kai 
év O7AOLoL HoaVv, cuve8ncav és TMUTO Ot TE TOD 
Durvew oTagl@TaL Kat ot dottrol Av6doi, Hy pev TO 
grAdilaagd avery pty Baciréa elvat Avéér, TOV 

é Bacrdeveww, ny bé fin, atrodovvat omriaw és 
‘Hpaedebas THY apxyy. deine te 8 TO Xpn- 
oT NpLov Kal éBacthevoe ovTa Tuyns. tocovde 
pévTou elre 7 TuGin, WS ‘Hpakreibyar Tats ngeu 
és Tov TéumrTov ar oryovov Puyew. TouTou TOU 
éreos Avdoi te kal ot Bacirtées avTa@v Royov 
ovoeva emouevvTo, apiv di) émetehea On. 

14. Try pep on Tupavvida OUT EoXOv ob 
Meppvdbar TOUS ‘Hpaxdeidas dmehopevot, Tuyns 
b¢ Tupavvevaas anréneppe avabnuata és Acrdouvs 
ov odiya, aXr doa pev apyvpou ph ler 
éore ot TheioTa ev Aeddoion, mapet dé Tod 
apyvpov ypuvaov amAcTov avéOnxe Addo Te Kal 


1 Stein brackets the words tot xal—éweuviobn as super- 
fluous and therefore probably spurious. 
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12. So when they had made ready this plot, and 
night had fallen, Gyges followed the lady into the 
chamber (for he could not get free or by any means 
escape, but either he or Candaules must die), and 
she gave him a dagger and hid him behind the same 
door ; and presently he stole out and slew Candaules 
as he slept, and thus made himself master of the 
king’s wife and sovereignty. He is mentioned in the 
iambic verses of Archilochus of Paros who lived about 
the same time. 

13. So he took possession of the sovereign power, 
and was confirmed therein by the Delphic oracle. 
For when the Lydians were much angered by the 
fate of Candaules, and took up arms, the faction of 
Gyges and the rest of the people came to an agree- 
ment that if the oracle should ordain him to be 
king of the Lydians, then he should reign: but if 
not, then he should render back the kingship to 
the Heraclidae. The oracle did so ordain: and 
Gyges thus became king. Howbeit the Pythian 
priestess declared that the Heraclidae should have 
vengeance on Gyges’ posterity in the fifth generation : 
an utterance of which the Lydians and their kings 
took no account, till it was fulfilled. 

14. Thus did the Mermnadae rob the Heraclidae 
of the sovereignty and take it for themselves. Having 
gained it, Gyges sent not a few offerings to Delphi: 
there are very many silver offerings of his there: 
and besides the silver, he dedicated great store of 
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TOU paduora penpny afvov every éort, KpNThpEs 
ot apvO wov é& ypvceo dvaxéata. carat dé obra. 
év T@ Kopwiwr Onaaup@, aTaduov & EXovTES TpLy- 
KOVTa TaNAYTA® arn eu b¢ doy pec wevep ov Kop- 
wliwrv Tod Snpociou é éorl ) Oncaupos, aAvda Kuwe- 
dov Tov "Hericvos. ovTos 5é o o Tvyns 7 p@TOs Bap- 
Bdapov tov npets idev és Aer ous avednne 
avabnmata peta Midnv TOV Topdi Lew Ppvyins 
Baavnéa. aveOnne yap 6 kat Midns tov Baat- 
AnLov Epovov és TOV mpoxatiCov édixale, eovra 
af.obenrov xetrat O€ Oo Opovos oT0s évOa Tep at 
Tou Doyeo | KPNTHpes. o 6é xpuaos obras Kal o 
dpyupos TOV Oo Dvyns avednxe, bro Aedpav 
Karéerat Tuyddas € emt TOU avabévros € emeovupiny. 

15. "EoéBanre pév vey otpatinv kai obtos érrette 
np&e és re MiAnropv xal és Zpvpvnv, cal Koroda- 
vos TO doru elhe: GX ovdev yap péya am’ avTod 
ado épyov éyéveTo Bastredoavtos duav déovra 
TETOEPAKOVTA, érea, TOUTOV pev TAPHCOMEV TOTAVTA 
émipvnobévtes, "Apduos dé Tov Toyew pera Doynv 
BactNevoavtos pyneny TOLNC OAL. odTos b¢ 
IIpinvéas te elhe € és Midnrov te éoéBaxe, eri Tov- 
Tov TE TUPAYVYEVOVTOS Sapdiov Kiupépror €& nOéwv 
bro Levey TOV VOULaowY éLavac raves amtKoVTO 
és thy Acinv cal Ydpdius wAnV THs akpoTroALos 
elXov. 

16. "A pdvos dé Bacthevoartos évos Séovra Trev 
Tyxovra étea éFedéEato Ladvatrns o "A pdvos, Kat 
éBacirevae é érea Sumdexa, Ladvarrew de ’Adudr- 
TIS. ovtos 6€ Kuakdpn te Te AntoKew arroryove 
erroheunoe kal Mnédoor, Kippepious Te é€x TIS 
"Acins é&jdace, Luvpynv te tiv dro Koropavos 
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gold: among which six golden bowls are the offerings 
chiefly worthy of record. These weigh 30 talents! 
and stand in the treasury ? of the Corinthians: though 
in very truth it is the treasury not of the Corinthian 
people but of Cypselus son of Eetion. This Gyges 
then was the first foreigner (of our knowledge) who 
placed offerings at Delphi after the king of Phrygia, 
Midas son of Gordias. For Midas too made an 
offering, to wit, the royal seat whereon he sat to 
give judgment, and a marvellous seat it is; it is set 
} in the samé place as the bowls of Gyges. This gold 

and the silver offered by Gyges is called by the 
Delpfhians “‘ Gygian ”’ after its dedicator. 

15. As soon as Gyges came to the throne, he too, 
like others, led an army into the lands of Miletus 
and Smyrna; and he took the city of Colophon. 
But he did nothing else great in his reign of thirty- 
eight years ; I will therefore say no more of him, and 
will speak rather of Ardys the son of Gyges, who 
succeeded him. He took Priene and invaded the 
country of Miletus; and it was while he was 
monarch of Sardis that the Cimmerians, driven from 
their homes by the nomad Scythians, came into Asia, 
and took Sardis, all but the citadel. 

16. Ardys reigned for forty-nine years, and was 
succeeded by his son Sardyattes, who reigned for 
twelve years; and after Sardyattes came Alyattes, 
who waged war against Deioces’ descendant Cyaxares 
and the Medes, drove the Cimmerians out of Asia, 
took Smyrna (which was a colony from Colophon), 

1 The ‘‘ Attic” talent had a weight of about 58 lbs, avoir- 
dupois, the ‘‘ Aeginetan ” of about 82. 

Many Greek states had special ‘‘ treasuries” allotted to 
them in the temple precincts at Delphi, in which their 
offerings were deposited: 
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xtiaOeioay etre, és KAalouevdas te €oéBade. arro 
bev vuv TovtTwyv ovK ws OeXe aTnAXNake, GAAA 
mpoomraioas meyddws:. ddra b€ épya amedéEato 
E@y €v TH apxy afiannyntotata Tdabe. 

17. *Emroréunoe Mirnaiocr, wapadeEadpevos Tov 
TWoNELOY Tapa TOD TaTpOs. éTrEeAAvYWY yap é7ro- 
ALtopKee THY Midrntov TpoT® Tor@de: Sas wey ein 
év TH YR Kaptros adpos, Tnvixaita écéBadrr€ THY 
atpatiny: éarpateveto 5é Uo aupiyywv Te Kal 
THKTLOWY Kal AVAOD yuvaiKniov Te Kal avdpniov. 
as 6€ és rHv Mirnoinv amixoto, oiknpata pev Ta 
éml TOV aypav ovTe KaTéBadXe ovTE everripmpy 
ovte Oupas atréotra, éa 56 Kata Yapny éotavar 6 
dé ta Te Sévdpea kal Tov Kaprov Tov év TH 7 SKws 
SiadpGeipere, dtadrAdocerto oTicw. THS yap Pardo- 
ons ot Midnowo. érexpdreov, wote émédpns pn 
elvat épyov Th otpatin. tas Sé oixlas ov Karté- 
Barre o Avbds tavébe eivera, Sxws Exorev EvOcdTEv 
OpHm@mevor THY YhY oTelpey Te Kal EpyatecOat ot 
MiAnjoror, avtos S€ éxeivwy épyafouévwy Exor Th 
cal civerOar eo Barrwv. 

18. Taita rotéwy érrodéuce érea Evdexa, év 
Toto’ TpwpaTa peyara Sipdoia Midyoiwv éyévero, 
év te Atwevnio ywpns this opetépns payecapévwn 
kat €v Masdydpou medio. Ta pév vv &E érea TOV 
évoexa Yadudrrns o”Apdvos ére Avday Apye, o Kal 
éoBddXov Thnvixadra és THY MiAnoinv tiv orpa- 
tiny»: Labdudrrns otos yap Kal o Tov TOdELOY Hy 
cuvaryas: ta dé mévre tav éréwy Ta érropeva 
toiat && "AXvatrns 6 Yadvartew érroréuee, O¢ 
TwapabeEdpuevos, ws xal mpotepov por SednrAwrTat, 
Tapa Tov TaTpos TOY TOAELOY TpOoGElye EVTETA- 
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and invaded the lands of Clazomenae. But here he 
came off not at all as he wished, but with great 
disaster. Of other deeds done by him in his reign 
these were most notable: 

17. He continued the war against the Milesians 
which his father had begun. This was the manner 
in which he attacked and laid siege to Miletus: he 
sent his invading army, marching to the sound of 
pipes and harps and flutes bass and treble, when 
the €6ps"tn the land were ripe: and whenever he 
came to the Milesian territory, the country dwellings 
he neither demolished nor burnt nor tore off their 
doors, but let them stand unharmed; but the trees 
and the crops of the land he destroyed, and so 
returned whence he came; for as the Milesians had 
command of the sea, it was of no avail for his 
army to besiege their city. The reason why the 
Lydian did not destroy the houses was this—that the 
Milesians might have homes whence to plant and 
cultivate their land, and that there might be the fruit 
of their toil for his invading army to lay waste. 

18. In this manner he waged war for eleven years, 
and in these years two great disasters befel the Miles- 
ians, one at the battle of Limeneion in their own ~ 
territory, and the other in the valley of the Maeander,__ 
For six of these eleven years Sardyattes son of Ardys 
was still ruler of Lydia, and he it was who invaded 
the lands of Miletus, for it was he who had begun 
the war; for the following five the war was waged 
by Sardyattes’ son Alyattes, who, as I have before 
shown, inherited the war from his father and carried 
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pévoos. totor S€ MiArnoiotor ovdapoi ‘love rov 
modepov TovTov auveTreXddpuvoy Sti py Xioe 
povvot. ovrot 5é TO Spotov avtarrodibovtes ért- 
pepeov: Kal yap 8n mportepov ot Midjotoe toice 
Xloror Tov pos ’EpuOpatovs rodepov cvvdinvercay. 

19. T@ 5é Suwdexar@ rei Aniov éurirpapévov 
nro THs oTpaTLAsS ovvynveixOn te ToLovde ryevéo Oats 
apiyya: ws 4b0n TaxtoTa TO Ajiov, dvéwp 
Biopevov dato vod ’AOnvains émixdnow ’Ac- 
anains, apbels 5é o vnos KatexavOn. Kal To 
mapautixa pep ayos ovdels éryevero, pera, 5é THS 
OT PATHS AT LKOMEVNS es 2dpdus evoonge o Advdr- 
Ts.  paxpotepns Sé of ytvopmerns Tis vovcou 
méurrar és Aedpovs Jeorpotrous, cite 89 cup Bov- 
NeloavTos TEV, eiTe Kal avT@ Edoke wéeppavta Tov 
Gesv émerpécOar wept tis vovoov. toto. d€ 7 
[u0in dmixopévorar és Acddpovs oun ébn xXprcew 
mpw i Tov ynov THS AOnvains avopIwcwat, TOV 
évérrpnoay, XPS THS Marnorns év Acanc@. 

20, Aerdav olda éya obTw dxovoas yeveo Oa: 
Mirnotoe de Tdde mpootiGetot TovTo.t, Tlepiay- 
Spov Tov Kuyédou éovta @pacvfovho TO TOTE 
Mirjrov tupavyevovte Eetvov es TO padiata, 
arvOopmevov TO YpnoTiplov TO TH Anudrry yevo- 
pevov, Téupavta ayyedov KaTELTELY, OKMS aY TL 
mpoed@s Tpos TO Tapeov BovdeunTal. 

21. Mirraroe ev vuv otw éyovor yevérOar. 
"Arudtrns 8€, &s of tadta éEayyéerOn, avuTixa 
M4 s / sy 
Greume xipuca és Mirnrov BovAdsuevos orovdds 
moincacbat ApacuBovrAw Te kal MeAnoioce 
xXpovoy Scov Av rov vnov oixodopén. 6 pev 81 
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it on vigorously. None of the Ionians helped to 
lighten this war for the Milesians, except only the 
Chians: these lent their aid for a like service done to 
themselves ; for the Milesians had formerly helped 
the Chians in their war against the Erythraeans. 

19. In the twelfth year, when the Lydian army 
was burning the crops, it so happened that the fire 
set to the crops and blown by a strong wind caught 
the temple of Athene called Athene of Assesos!: 
and the temple was burnt to the ground. For the 
nonce no account was taken of this. But presently 
after the army had returned to Sardis Alyattes 
fell sick ; and, his sickness lasting longer than it 
should, he sent to Delphi to inquire of the oracle, 
either by someone's counsel or by his own wish 
to question the god about his sickness: but when 
the messengers came to Delphi the Pythian priestess 
would not reply to them before they should restore 
the temple of Athene at Assesos in the Milesian 
territory, which they had burnt. 

20. Thus far I know the truth, for the Delphians 
told me. The Milesians add to the story, that 
Periander son of Cypselus, being a close friend of 
Thrasybulus who then was sovereign of Miletus, 
learnt what reply the oracle had given to Alyattes 
and sent a despatch to tell Thrasybulus, so that 
thereby his friend should be forewarned and make 
his plans accordingly. 

21. Such is the Milesian story. Then, when the 
‘Delphic reply was brought to Alyattes, straightway 
he sent a herald to Miletus, offering to make a truce 
with Thrasybulus and the Milesians during his 
building of the temple. So the envoy went to 


1 A small town or village near Miletus. 
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amrootonos és THv Midnrov Hv, OpacvBovros dé 
cadéws mpotenvapévos Tavta NOyo?, Kal eidws TA 
’"Adwdrrns pméAAoL troincev, unYavatar Tordde’ 
bcos hv ev 7@ doe: aitos Kal EwvTod Kal iSiwrtKos, 
TOUTOY TavTAa avyKopioag és THY ayopHy MpoEtrre 
MiAnoiowt, éredy avtos onpunvn, TOTE Tivew TE 
TWavTas Kal Kopw YpacIat és GAANAOUS. 

22. Tadra Sé érroieé te Kal mponyopeve @pa- 
ovBovros Tavde elvexev, dxws adv 89 o KApvE o 
Lapdinvos idav re swpov péyav citou Keyupéevov 
Kal Tous avOpwrous év evraeinas dovtas ayyeiAn 
"Adrvdtryn Ta 8) Kal éyéveto. ws yap 87 tdov 
Te éxeiva o xhpvE Kal elas mpos OpacvBovdov 
tov Avéod Tas évtoAds are es Tas Yapdis, ws 
éyo tuvOavouat, 5c ovdev GAO eyeveTo % Star- 
hayyn. €Arrivov yap o “AdXvatTns attodcinv TE 
elvat ioxupny ev TH Midrynr@ xal Tov Newv TETpU- 
acOat és TO EcxaTov KaKod, HKoVve TOU Ki}pUKOS 
vootnaavtos é« TtHS MudAnrov tovs évavtious 
NOyous 7 @S avTos KaTedoKee. peTa 567 TE Star- 
Aayn adi éyévero én’ @& TE Eeivovs adANAOLCL 
elvat Kal cuppdayous, cai S00 Te avTl évos vnovs 
1 'A@nvain otxoddopnoe o ‘Advarrns év TH 
*"Acono@, avtos Te €x THS vovcou advéotn. KATA 
péev tov mpos Midnoiovs te xal @pacvBovrov 
moveuov AdudtTn woe axe. 

23. [lepiavdpos S€ Av Kuyérou mais, obtos 6 
T@ QpacvBovrAw 7O YenaTHpLoy nvYaas’ éTU- 
pdvveve &é o Ilepiavdpos KopivOou: +@ 51 A€éyouves 
Kopiv0tot (oporoyéovar 5é oft Aéo Biot) ev 76 Bio 

Oya péytorov twapacthvat, Apiova rov MnOup- 
vaiov émt Serdivos éFeveryOévta ért Taivapoyr, 
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Miletus. But Thrasybulus, being exactly forewarned 
of the whole matter, and knowing what Alyattes 
meant to do, devised the following plan: he brought 
together into the market place all the food in the 
city, from private stores and his own, and bade the 
men of Miletus all drink and revel together when he 
should give the word. 

22. The intent of his so doing and commanding 
was, that when the herald from Sardis saw a great 
heap of food piled up, and the citizens making 
merry, he might bring word of it to Alyattes: 
and so it befell. The herald saw all this, gave 
Thrasybulus the message he was charged by the 
Lydian to deliver, and returned to Sardis; and this, 
as far as I can learn, was the single reason of the 
reconciliation. For Alyattes had supposed that 
there was great scarcity in Miletus and that the 
people were reduced to the last extremity of misery ; 
but now on his herald’s return from the town he 
heard an account contrary to his expectations; so 
presently the Lydians and Milesians ended the war 
and agreed to be friends and allies, and Alyattes 
built not one but two temples of Athene at 
Assesos, and recovered of his sickness. Such is 
the story of Alyattes’ war against Thrasybulus and 
the Milesians. 

23. Periander, who disclosed the oracle’s answer 
to Thrasybulus, was the son of Cypselus, and sovereign 
lord of Corinth. As the Corinthians and Lesbians 
agree in relating, there happened to him a thing 
which was the most marvellous in his life, namely, 
the landing of Arion of MetHyfina® on Taenarus, 
borne thither by a dolphin. This Arion was a 
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éovta KiOapwddov tev Tote éovrwy ovdevos Sev- 
TEpoY, Kal 60upayBov TpwTov avOparrov TOY 
1 Lets iSmev ToijoavTd te Kal dvouacayta Kal 
b:5d£€avra év Ko pivde. 

24, Todrov tov ‘Apiova Aéyouc, TOV ToNNOY 
Tov Xpovov SiatpiBovra Tapa Hepedvdpp émcOu- 
pijoat TNMTAL és "Tradiny te Kal Licehiny, € epya- 
o duevov 5é XPnwaTa, peyara Jedijoat orice és 
KopevOov amicéoOar. oppacbat pév pov éx Tapav- 
ToS, WeatevovTa €é ovdapotat parrov 7 KopivOtoce 
pcbocacbas troiov avdpav Ko wOiwv. tous oé 
éy TO meddyet émBoudevew Tov ‘Apiova éxBa- 
NovTas Exel Ta Xpnwar a. tov dé ouverte TOUTO 
hicces Oat, XpHpara pév ope mpoigvTa, puyny dé 
Tapas Eopevov. obK@y 57 meiBew aurov TOUTOLGL, 
GNA KENEVELY TOUS TropOuéas 7 7] auTov Siaxpacbai 
pv, ws av Ttapijs év Vi TUX, H éxtrnday és THY 
Odracoay THY TaXioTny ametAnOevra 5 Tov 
"Aptova és amropinv Tapaiticacban, emeton ope 
obTw Soxéou, mepuioety avrov év TH oKEevy} Twaon 
ordvTa év Toiae édwAlotce deioat’ deicas Se 
UMESEKETO EWUTOV Katepydoacbat. Kal Toit 
éaeGeiv yap ndovnv et ped Qovev dxovaecBat TOU 
apia rou avOparrav do.bob, avaxwpicat éx THS 
TpuuLVns és peony véa. TOV d€ évouvta TE maoav 
THY oxeunv Kai NaBovra THY xOdpny, oravra ev 
Toit EdwALOLTL dteEedOetv vomov TOV SpOtov, Tedev- 
TOVTOS be Tob vowov pirat pu és THY Oddaccay 
EWUTOY WS elxe UY TH oKevh Taon. Kab TOUS pev 
GTOTTNEELY ES KépuvBov, TOD dé Serdiva Neyouat 
vrodaBovra é£eveixar eri Taivapoyv. amoBdavra 
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lyre-player second to none in that age; he was the 
first man, as far as we know, to compose and name the 
dithyramb! which he afterwards taught at Corinth. 

24. Thus then, the story runs: for the most part 
he lived at the court of Periander; then he formed 
the plan of voyaging to Italy and Sicily, whence, 
after earning much money, he was minded to return 
to Corinth. Having especial trust in men of that 
city, he hired a Corinthian ship to carry him from 
Taras.2_ But when they were out at sea, the crew 
plotted to cast Arion overboard and take his money. 
Discovering the plot, he earnestly entreated them, 
offering them all his money if they would but spare 
his life; but the sailors would not listen to him; he 
must, they said, either kill himself and so receive 
burial on land, or straightway cast himself into the 
sea. In this extremity Arion besought them, 
seeing that such was their will, that they would 
suffer him to stand on the poop with all his singing 
robes about him and sing; and after his song, so 
he promised, he would make away with himself. 
The men, well pleased at the thought of hearing 
the best singer in the world, drew away from the 
stern amidships; Arion, putting on all his adorn- 
ment and taking his lyre, stood up on the poop 
and sang the “Shrill Strain,”’? and at its close 
threw himself without more ado into the sea, clad 
in his robes. So the crew sailed away to Corinth ; 
but a dolphin (so the story goes) took Arion on 
his back and bore him to Taenarus. There he 


1 The dithyramb was a kind of dance-music particularly 
associated with the cult of Dionysus. 
3 Tarentum. ; 
3 The 8pOos vduos was a high-pitched (and apparently very 
well-known) song or hymn in honour of Apollo. 
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6€ avrov xXeopéeww és Kopw0ov ou TH oxerp, Kal 
GITLKOMEVOV annyéer Oat wav TO yeryovos. Tlepi- 
avd pov dé v7r0 amis Tins ‘Apiova pev év purans 
éyvety ovdauq peTuevra,~ ‘avaxas be Exel TOV 
mwopOpéwv. ws Oe dpa Tmapelpar avTous, edn- 
Oévras ioropéca Oat el TL Aéyouey “rept Apiovos. 
papevov b¢ exelvary @S ei TE TOS qept ‘Tradinv 
Kab pv ev TpyTcovra, Aimovev év Tapavts, ért- 
pavivat ope TOV “Apiova Oorep exo éEerndnoe 
Kal tovs exTTharyerTas | ovK éyewy ett eAeyXoMEvOus 
apvéec Oar. TavTa peév yuv Kopiv0.oi Te Kat 
Aéo Brot éyouat, Kal "A piovos earl avdOnpa 
xadKeov ov péya émt Tawdpo, éri Serdivos 
€Tre@y avO pwrros. 

25. ’AXvarrns be o Avédes tov mpos Mernolovs 
Tohewov Steveixas perererta TedeuTa, Bactrevoas 
érea émta Kar TEVTHKOVTA, avdOnne dé éxpuyov 
THV vodaov Sevrepos obT0s THS olxins TavTNS és 
Acard OUS KPNTHPA TE apy Upeov peyay Kat Urroxpn- 
Tnpid.ov o18npeov KoAANnTOY, Oéns aEvov Sia Tadv- 
TMV TOV ev Aerpoiar avadnpdrov, [aveou Tob 
Xiou Tmoinua., ds podvos 8) mdvTav avOpaTov 
aLdypov KoAAno éEedpe. 

26. Terevrnoavros 6€ “Advatrew é€edéEaTo 
THY Bactrninv Kpoicos 0 “Advarrea, ETEWY EWDV 
HAaKiny mévTe Kal TplnKovTa os 67 “EXdjvev 
Mparorgt émeOnKato ‘Edecioust. évda on ot 
"Eg éorot TrohopKEopavot vr avrov dvebecav THY 
TOMY TH “Apréwsoy, eEdypartes €x TOU vod 
axXotviov &€s TO TeiXos. éote d€ peTagu THS TE 
Tahalns TOALOS, i) TOoTeE  eTrOhLopKeeTo, Kal TOU 
ynod émta otdbtot. tmpwtoice pev 89 TovTOLGL 
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landed, went to Corinth in his singing robes, and 
when he came told all that had befallen him. Peri- 
ander, not believing the tale, put him in close 
ward and kept careful watch for the coming of the 
- sailors. When they came they were called and 
questioned, what news they brought of Arion, and 
they replied that he was safe in the parts of Italy, 
and that they had left him sound and well at Taras : 
when, behold, they were confronted with Arion, 
just as he was when he leapt from the ship ; whereat 
they were amazed, and could no more deny what 
was proved against them. Such is the story told 
by the Corinthians and Lesbians. There is moreover 
a little bronze monument to Arion on Taenarus, the 
figure of a man riding upon a dolphin. 

25. So Alyattes the Lydian, having finished his 
war with the Milesians, died after a reign of fifty- 
seven years. He was the second of his family to 
make an offering to Delphi—and this was a thank- 
offering for his recovery—of a great silver bowl on a 
stand of welded iron. This is the most notable 
among all the offerings at Delphi, and is the work of 
Glaucus the Chian, the only man of that age who 
discovered how to weld iron. 

26. After the death of Alyattes Croesus his son 
came to the throne,! being then thirty-five years of 
age. The first Greeks whom he attacked were the 
Ephesians. These, being besieged by him, dedicated 
their city to Artemis; this they did by attaching 
a rope to the city wall from the temple of the 
goddess, standing seven furlongs away from the 
ancient city, which was then being besieged. These 


1 Croesus’ reign began in 560 B.c., probably. 
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érexyelpnoe 0 Kpoiaos, meta dé év pépei Exdatotor 
"lovey te kat Aloréwv, arXrolot AAAaS aiTias 
eripépav, Tov pev edvvato pélovas TapevpioKel, 
pelova errati@pevos, totot b6€ avTa@v Kai davra 
émiupépwv. 

27. ‘Os &€ dpa oi év rH ’Acin “EXAnves Kate- 
otpaparo és hopou amraryoryny, To evOcdTev émrevoee 

lA > na 

véas Tromodpevos emixyerpéety Toiat vyoiwTyot. 
éovtwy S€é of TavtTwv EtToipwv és THY VaUTNYINY, ob 
peéev Biavra réyouos tov Ipunvéa amixopevov és 
Yapdis, of S€ Iurraxov tov MutiAnvaiov, eipo- 
pévou Kpoicouv el ts ein vewtepov mept thy 
‘Er\AdSa, eltrovta tadde KaTaTavcalt THY vav- 
anyinv: °“°O, Bactied, vnoiwwtat imrov cuve- 
véeovtat pupinv, és Ydpous re Kab él oé ev vow 
éyovres otpateverOar.” Kpoitcov dé éAticavra 
eye éxeivov adnOéa eitreiv “Af yap todTo Geol 
mwotnoeay én voov vyot@tyat, éAGeiv eri Avddy 
maidsas ovv irrosot. Tov dé broraBovta pavat 
«°C, Bactred, trpoPvpas por paiveas etEacBar 
vpnoiwtas immevopévous AaPRely ev nIreip@, oixoTa 
EXmrivwv. vnowtas Sé Ti Soxéets ebyer Oat dAXo 
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were the first whom Croesus attacked ; afterwards he 
made war on the [Ionian and Aeolian cities in turn, 
each on its separate indictment: he found graver 
charges where he could, but sometimes alleged very 
paltry grounds of offence. 

27. Then, when he had subdued and made tributary 
to himself all the Asiatic Greeks of the mainland, he 
planned to build ships and attack the islanders; but 
when his preparations for shipbuilding were ready, 
either Bias of Priene or Pittacus of Mytilene (the 
story is told of both) came to Sardis, and being 
asked by Croesus for news about Hellas, put an 
end to the shipbuilding by giving the following 
answer: “King, the islanders are buying ten 
thousand horse, with intent to march against you 
to Sardis.” Croesus, thinking that he spoke the 
truth, said: “Would that the gods may put it in 
the minds of the island men to come on horseback 
against the sons of the Lydians!”” Then the other 
answered and said: ‘“ King, I see that you earnestly 
pray that you may catch the islanders riding horses 
on the mainland, and what you expect is but natural. 
And the islanders, now they have heard that you 
are building ships to attack them therewith, think 
you that they pray for aught else than that they may 
catch Lydians on the seas, and thereby be avenged 
on you for having enslaved the Greeks who dwell 
on the mainland?’’ Croesus was well pleased with 
this conclusion, for it seemed to him that the man 
spoke but reasonably; so he took the advice and 
built no more ships. Thus it came about that he 
made friends of the Ionian islanders. 

28. As time went on, Croesus subdued well-nigh 
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all the nations west of the Halys and held them 
in subjection, except only the Cilicians and Lycians : 
the rest, Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, Mariandynians, 
Chalybes, Paphlagonians, Thracians, Thynians, Bithy- 
nians, Carians, Ionians, Dorians, Aeolians, Pamphy- 
lians, were subdued and became subjects of Croesus 
like the Lydians, and Sardis was at the height of 
its wealth. 29. There came to the city all the 
teachers from Hellas who then lived, in this or that 
manner; and among them came Solon of Athens: he, 
having made laws for the Athenians at their request, 
left his home for ten years and set out on a voyage 
to see the world, as he said. This he did, lest he 
should be compelled to repeal any of the laws he 
had made, since the Athenians themselves could not 
repeal them, for they were bound by solemn oaths 
to abide for ten years by such laws as Solon should 
make. 

30. For this reason, and to see the world, Solon 
left Athens and visited Amasis in Egypt and Croesus 
at Sardis: and when he had come, Croesus enter- 
tained him in his palace. Now on the third or fourth 
day after his coming Croesus bade his servants lead 
Solon round among his treasures, and they showed 
him all that was there, the greatness and the prosper- 
ous state of it; and when he had seen and considered 
all, Croesus when occasion served thus questioned 
him: “Our Athenian guest, we have heard much of 
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you, by reason of your wisdom and your wanderings, 
how that you have travelled far to seek knowledge 
and to see the world. Now therefore I am fain 
to ask you, if you have ever seen a man more blest 
than all his fellows.’’ So Croesus inquired, supposing 
himself to be blest beyond all men. But Solon 
spoke the truth without flattery: “Such an one, 
O King,” he said, ‘“‘I have seen—Tellus of Athens.” 
Croesus wondered at this, and sharply asked Solon 
“How do you judge Tellus to be most blest?’ Solon 
replied: “ Tellus’ city was prosperous, and he was 
the father of noble sons, and he saw children born 
to all of them and their state well stablished ; more- 
over, having then as much wealth as a man may 
among’ us, he crowned his life with a most glorious 
death: for in a battle between the Athenians and 
their neighbours at Eleusis he attacked and routed 
the enemy and most nobly there died; and the 
Athenians gave him public burial where he fell and 
paid him great honour.” | 

31. Now when Solon had admonished Croesus by 
recounting the many ways in which Tellus was, 
blest, the king further asked him whom he placed i/ 
second after Tellus, thinking that assuredly the 
second prize at least would be his. Solon answered: 
“ Cleobis and Biton. These were Argives, and 
besides sufficient wealth they had such strength of 
body as I will show. Both were prizewinners ; and 
this story too is related of them. There was a 
festival of Here toward among the Argives, and 
their mother must by all means be drawn to the 
temple by a yoke of oxen. But the oxen did not 
come in time from the fields; so the young men, 
being thus thwarted by lack of time, put themselves 
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to the yoke and drew the carriage with their mother 
sitting thereon: for five and forty furlongs they 
drew it till they came to the temple. Having done 
this, and been seen by the assembly, they made a 
most excellent end of their lives, and the god showed 
by these men how that it was better for a man to die 
than to live. For the men of Argos came round 
and gave the youths joy of their strength, and so 
likewise did the women to their mother, for the 
excellence of her sons. She then in her joy at 
what was done and said, came before the image 
of the goddess and prayed that her sons Cleobis 
and Biton, who had done such great honour to the 
goddess, should be given the best boon that a 
man may receive. After the prayer the young men 
sacrificed and ate of the feast; then they lay down 
to sleep in the temple itself and never rose up 
more, but here ended their lives. Then the Argives 
made and set up at Delphi images of them because 
of their excellence.” Anda SV2Y 
32. So Solon gave to Cleobis and Biton the second 
prize of happiness. But Croesus said in anger, “ Guest 
from Athens! is our prosperity, then, held by you 
so worthless that you match us not even with 
common men?” “Croesus,” said Solon, “you ask 
me concerning the lot of man; well I know how 
jealous is Heaven and how it loves to trouble us. 
In a man’s length of days he may see and suffer 
many things that he much mislikes. For I set the 
limit of man’s life at seventy years ; in these seventy 
are days twenty-five thousand and two hundred, if 
we count not the intercalary month.! But if every 
1 The ‘‘intercalary” month is a month periodically in- 
serted to make the series of solar and calendar years 


eventually correspond. But Herodotus’ reckoning here would _ 
make the average length of a year 375 days.- ly (an Cerbondargr. 
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second year be lengthened by a month so that the 
seasons and the calendar may rightly accord, then 
the intercalary months are five and thirty, over and 
above the seventy years: and the days of these 
months are one thousand and fifty; so then all 
the days together of the seventy years are seen 
to be twenty-six thousand two hundred and fifty ; 
and one may well say that no one of all these days 
is like another in that which it brings. Thus then, 
Croesus, the whole of man is but chance. Now if I 
am to speak of you, I say that I see you very rich 
and the king of many men. But I cannot yet 
answer your question, before I hear that you have 
ended your life well. For he who is very rich is 
not more blest than he who has but enough for 
the day, unless fortune so attend him that he ends 
his life well, having all good things about him. 
Many men of great wealth are unblest, and many 
that have no great substance are fortunate. Now 
the very rich man who is yet unblest has but two 
advantages over the fortunate man, but the fortunate 
man has many advantages over the rich but unblest : 
for this latter is the stronger to accomplish his desire 
and to bear the stroke of great calamity ; but these 
are the advantages of the fortunate man, that 
though he be not so strong as the other to deal 
with calamity and desire, yet these are kept far 
from him by his good fortune, and he is free from 
deformity, sickness, and all evil, and happy in his 
children and his comeliness. If then such a man 
besides all this shall also end his life well, then he 
is the man whom you seek, and is worthy to be 
called blest; but we must wait till he be dead, 
and call him not yet blest, but fortunate. Now 
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~ no one (who is but man) can have all these good 
things together, just as no land is altogether self- 
suficing in what it produces: one thing it has, 
another it lacks, and the best land is that which 
has most; so too no single person is sufficient for 
himself: one thing he has, another he lacks; but 
whoever continues in the possession of most things, 
and at last makes a gracious end of his life, such 
a man, O King, I deem worthy of this title. We 
must look to the conclusion of every matter, and see 
how it shall end, for there are many to whom 
heaven has given a vision of blessedness, and yet 
afterwards brought them to utter ruin.” 

33. Sospoke Solon: Croesus therefore gave him no 
largess, but sent him away as aman of no account, for 
he thought that man to be very foolish who dis- 
regarded present prosperity and bade him look rather 
to the end of every matter. 

34. But after Solon’s departure, the divine anger 
fell heavily on Croesus: as I guess, because he 
supposed himself to be blest beyond all other men. 
Presently, as he slept, he was visited by a dream, 
which foretold truly to him the evil which should 
befall his son. He had two sons, one of whom was 
wholly undone, for he was deaf and dumb, but the 
other, whose name was Atys, was in every way far 
pre-eminent over all of his years. The dream then 
showed to Croesus that Atys should be smitten and 
killed by a spear of iron. So Croesus, when he 
woke and considered the dream with himself, was 
greatly affrighted by it; and first he made a marriage 
for his son, and moreover, whereas Atys was wont 
to lead the Lydian armies, Croesus now would not 
suffer him to go out on any such enterprise, while 
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he took the javelins and spears and all such instru- 
ments of war from the men’s apartments and piled 
them up in his storehouse,!' lest any of them should 
fall upon his son from where it hung. 

35. Now while Croesus was busied about the mar- 
riage of his son, there came to Sardis a Phrygian of 
the royal house, in great distress and with hands un- 
clean. This man came to Croesus’ house, and en- 
treated that he might be purified after the custom of 
the country; so Croesus purified him (the Lydians 
use the same manner of purification as do the Greeks), 
and when he had done all according to usage, he 
inquired of the Phrygian whence he came and who 
he was: “Friend,” said he, “ who are you, and from 
what place in Phrygia do you come to be my sup- 
pliant? and what man or woman have you slain ?”’ 
“QO King,” the man answered, “I am the son of 


Gordias the son of Midas, and my name is Adrastus ; 
by no will of mine, | slew my brother,and_hither I 
pacman 
Croesus. answered, “ All of your family are my friends, 


and to friends you have come, among whom you shall 
lack nothing but abide in my house. And for your 
misfortune, bear it as lightly as may be and you will 
be the more profited.” 

36. So Adrastus lived in Croesus’ house. About 
this same time there appeared on the Mysian 
Olympus a great monster of a boar, who would issue 
out from that mountain and ravage the fields of the 
Mysians. Often had the Mysians gone out against 


1 Or, perhaps, ‘in the women’s quarters.” 
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him: but they never did him any harm and rather 
were themselves hurt thereby. At last they sent 
messengers to Croesus, with this message: “ King, a 
great monster of a boar has appeared in the land, 
who destroys our fields; for all our attempts, we 
cannot kill him; now therefore, we beseech you, send 
with us your son, and chosen young men and dogs, 
that we may rid the country of him.” Such was their 
entreaty, but Croesus remembered the prophecy of 
his dream and thus answered them: “Say no more 
about my son: I will not send him with you: he is 
newly married, and that is his present business. But 
I will send chosen men of the Lydians, and all the 
hunt, and I will bid those who go to use all zeal in 
aiding you to rid the country of this beast.” 

37. So he replied,and the Mysians were satisfied with 
this. But the son of Croesus now came in, who had 
heard the request of the Mysians ; and when Croesus 
refused to send his son with them, “Father,” said 
the young man, “it was formerly held fairest and 
noblest that we princes should go constantly to war 
and the chase and win thereby renown ; but now you 
have barred me from both of these, not for any sign 
that you have seen in me of a coward or craven spirit. 
With what face can I thus show myself whenever I 
go to and from the market-place? What will the 
men of the city think of me, and what my new- 
wedded wife? With what manner of man will she 
think that she dwells? Nay, do you either let me 
go to this hunt, or show me by reason good that 
what you are doing is best for me.”’ 
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38. “My son,’ answered Croesus, “if I do this, it is 
not that I have seen cowardice or aught unseemly in 
you ; no, but the vision of a dream stood over me in 
my sleep, and told me that your life should be short, 
for you should be slain by a spear of iron. It is for 
that vision that I was careful to make your marriage, 
and send you on no enterprise that I have in hand, 
but keep guard over you, so that haply I may trick 
death of you through my lifetime. You are my only 
son: for that other, since his hearing is lost to him, 
I count no son of mine.” - 

39. “ Father,” the youth replied, “ none can blame 
you for keeping guard over me, when you have seen 
such a vision; but it is my right to show you this 
which you do not perceive, and wherein you mistake 
the meaning of the dream. You say that the dream 
told you that I should be killed by a spear of iron; 
but has a boar hands? Has it that iron spear which 
you dread? Had the dream said I should be slain by 
a tusk or some other thing belonging to a boar, you 
had been right in acting as you act; but no, it was 
tobe aspear. Therefore, since it is not against men 
that we are to fight, suffer me to go.”’ 

40. Croesus answered, “My son, your judgment 
concerning the dream does somewhat overpersuade 
me; and being so convinced by you I change my 
purpose and permit you to go to the chase.” 

41. Having said this, Croesus sent for Adrastus 
the Phrygian and when he came thus addressed him: 
“‘ Adrastus, when you were smitten by grievous mis- 
fortune, for which I blame you not, it was 1 who 
cleansed you, and received and still keep you in my 
house, defraying all your charges. Now therefore (as 
you owe me a return of good service for the benefits 
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which I have done you) I ask you to watch over 
my son as he goes out to the chase. See to it that 
no ruffian robbers meet you on the way, to do you 
harm. Moreover it is but right that you too should 
go where you can win renown by your deeds. That 
is fitting for your father’s son; and you are strong 
enough withal.”’ 

42. “O King,” Adrastus answered, “had it been 
otherwise, I would not have gone forth on this enter- 
prise. One so unfortunate as I should not consort 
with the prosperous among his peers; nor have | the 
wish so to do, and for many reasons I would have 
held back. But now, since you so desire and I must 
do your pleasure (owing you as I do a requital of 
good service), I am ready to obey you in this; and 
for your son, in so far as I can protect him, look 
for his coming back unharmed.” 

43. So when Adrastus had thus answered Croesus 
they went out presently equipped with a company 
of chosen young men and dogs. When they had 
come to Mount Olympus they hunted for the beast, 
and having found him they made a ring and threw 
their spears at him: then the guest called Adrastus, 
the man who had been cleansed of the deed of blood, 
missed the boar with his spear and hit the son of 
Croesus. So Atys was smitten by the spear and ful- 
filled the utterance of the dream. One ran to bring 
Croesus word of what had been done, and came to 
Sardis, where he told the king of the fight and the 
manner of his son’s end. 

44, Croesus, distraught by the death of his son, 
cried out the more vehemently because the slayer 
was one whom he himself had cleansed of a bloody 
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deed, and in his great and terrible grief at this mis- 
chance he called on Zeus by three names—Zeus the 
Purifier, Zeus of the Hearth, Zeus of Comrades: the 
first, because he would have the god know what evil © 
his guest had wrought him; the second, because he 
had received the guest into his house and thus un- 
wittingly entertained the slayer of his son; and the 
third, because he had found his worst foe in the man 
whom he sent as a protector. 

45. Soon came the Lydians, bearing the dead 
corpse, with the slayer following after. He then 
came and stood before the body and gave himself 
wholly into Croesus’ power, holding out his hands 
and praying the king to slay him where he stood by 
the dead man: “ Remember,’ he said, “ my former 
mischance, and see how besides that I have undone 
him who purified me; indeed, it is not fit that I 
should live.” On hearing this Croesus, though his 
own sorrow was so great, took pity on Adrastus and 
said to him, “ Friend, I have from you all that jus- 
tice asks, since you deem yourself worthy of death. 
But it is not you that I hold the cause of this evil, 
save in so far as you were the unwilling doer of it: 
rather it is the work of a god, the same who told 
me long ago what was to be.” So Croesus buried 
~his own son in such manner as was fitting. But 
Adrastus, son of Gordias who was son of Midas, 
this Adrastus, the slayer of his own brother and 
of the man who purified him, when the tomb was 
undisturbed by the presence of men, slew himself 
there by the sepulchre, seeing now clearly that he 
was the most ill-fated wretch of all men whom he 
knew. 

46. Croesus, after the loss of his son, sat in deep 
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sorrow for two years. After this time, the de- 
struction by Cyrus son of Cambyses of the sover- 
eignty of Astyages son of Cyaxares, and the growth 
of the power of the Persians, caused him to cease 
from his mourning; and he resolved, if he could, 
to forestall the increase of the Persian power before 
they grew to greatness. Having thus determined, 
he straightway made trial of the Greek and Libyan 
‘ oracles, sending messengers separately to Delphi, 
to Abae in Phocia, and to Dodona, while others 
again were despatched to Amphiaraus and Tro- 
phonius,! and others to Branchidae in the Milesian 
country. These are the Greek oracles to which 
Croesus sent for divination: and he bade others go 
to inquire of Ammon in Libya. His intent in 
sending was to test the knowledge of the oracles, 
so that, if they should be found to know the truth, 
he might send again and ask if he should take in 
hand an expedition against the Persians. 

47. And when he sent to make trial of these 
shrines he gave the Lydians this charge: they were 
to keep count of the time from the day of their 
leaving Sardis, and on the hundredth day inquire of 
the oracles what Croesus, king of Lydia, son of 
Alyattes, was then doing ; then they were to write 
down whatever were the oracular answers and bring 
them back to him. Now none relate what answer 
was given by the rest of the oracles. But at Delphi, 
no sooner had the Lydians entered the hall to 
inquire of the god and asked the question with 
which they were charged, than the Pythian priestess 
uttered the following hexameter verses : 


1 That is, to the oracular shrines of these legendary 
heroes. 
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‘¢ Grains of sand I reckon and measure the spaces of 

ocean, 

Hear when dumb men speak, and mark the speech 
of the silent. 

What is it now that I smell? ’tis a tortoise mightily 
armoured 

Sodden in vessel of bronze, with a lamb’s flesh 
mingled together : 

Bronze thereunder is laid and a mantle of bronze is 
upon it.” 


48. Having written down this inspired utterance 
of the Pythian priestess, the Lydians went away 
back to Sardis. When the others as well who had 
been sent to divers places came bringing their 
oracles, Croesus then unfolded and surveyed all the 
writings. Some of them in no wise satisfied him. 
But when he heard the Delphian message, he 
acknowledged it with worship and welcome, con- 
sidering that Delphi was the only true place of 
divination, because it had discovered what he 
himself had done. For after sending his envoys 
to the oracles, he bethought him of a device which 
no conjecture could discover, and carried it out on 
the appointed day: namely, he cut up a tortoise and 
a lamb, and then himself boiled them in a caldron of 
bronze covered with a lid of the same. 

49, Such then was the answer from Delphi de- 
livered to Croesus. As to the reply which the 
Lydians received from Amphiaraus when they 
had followed the due custom of the temple, I 
cannot say what it was, for nothing is recorded 
of it, saving that Croesus held that from this oracle 
too he had obtained a true answer. 
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TadavTa déxa. ovTOS ) éwr, érreite KATEKALETO 
o év Aedhoiat vnos, Katétece ATO TOV HutTrLD- 
Giwy (emt yap tovtotot iSputo), Kal viv Keitat év 
T@ KopivOiov Oncaup@, Edxwy oral wov ERSopov 
TyuttadavTov: QTETAKN Yap avTov TéTapTOV Hpt- 
aah 

. 'Enitedécas 5é 0 K poicos TavTa am éTreuTe 
és heen Kal Tddeé adda. apa Toto, KPNTHPAS 
dv0 peyabei peydrous, Xpvccov Kal dprybpeor, TOV 
O ev Xpaeos ExeLTo emi befua € €oLovTL €S TOY NOY, 
o 6é dpybpeos ém aptatepa. petexivnOnoav bé 
Kat OUTOL UTO TOV ynov KaTaKaevTa, Kal oO pev 
Npvceos KeElTaL ev TO Knalopevion Onoaup@, 
EXKOV arad wor etvatov HypeTadavrov Kal ére dua- 
Sexa pvéas, o S€ apyvpeos eri Tov tpovniou THs 
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50. After this, he strove to win the favour of the 
Delphian god with great sacrifices. He offered up 
three thousand beasts from each kind fit for sacrifice, 
and he burnt on a great pyre couches covered with 
gold and silver, golden goblets, and purple cloaks 
and tunics; by these means he hoped the better to 
win the aid of the god, to whom he also commanded 
that every Lydian should sacrifice what he could. 
When the sacrifice was over, he melted down a vast 
store of gold and made of it ingots of which the 
longer sides were of six and the shorter of three 
palms’ length, and the height was one palm. 
These were an hundred and seventeen in number. 
Four of them were of refined gold, each weighing 
two talents and a half; the rest were of gold with 
silver alloy, each of two talents’ weight. He bade 
also to be made a figure of a lion of refined gold, 
weighing ten talents. When the temple of Delphi 
was burnt, this lion fell from the ingots which were 
the base whereon it stood; and now it lies in the 
treasury of the Corinthians, but weighs only six 
talents and a half, for the fire melted away three and 
a half talents. 

51. When these offerings were fully made, Croesus 
sent them to Delphi, with other gifts besides, namely, 
two very great bowls, one of gold and one of silver. 
The golden bow] stood to the right, the silvern to 
the left, of the temple entrance. These too were 
removed about the time of the temple’s burning, 
and now the golden bowl, which weighs eight 
talents and a half, and twelve minae,! lies in the 
treasury of the Clazomenians, and the silver bowl 
at the corner of the forecourt of the temple. This 


1 wva = about 15 oz. Troy weight. 
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yevins, yopéwv appopéas éEaxocious* entxipyarat 
yap vo Ded hav Beopaviowor. pal be pay Aerdol 
@codwpov Tob Lapiou é Epyov civat, Kal eye Soxéa: 
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tovto Kpoicou, em éypape dé Tav Tis Achar 
Naxedatpoviorce Bovdopevos xapiver Bat, Too em t- 
TTA pEvos 76 ovvopa ovK ert no opal. GX’ O ev 
mais, br ov THS Xetpos péet TO Bdwp, Aaxedatpoviov 
€aTL, OU MEVTOL TOV YE TeptppayTnpiov ovdérepov. 
ara TE avadnpara ouK eT Lona Toke aT é- 
Tepe dpa TovrTotot 0 Kpoioos, Kat Nevpara 
apyupea KUKNOTEpEG, cat 67 Kal vyuvarnos €LO@AOV 
xpuceov TPLTNXY, TO Achgol THS apToKoTrou Tis 
Kpoicou elxova Neyout elvan. mpos 5é Kal TIS 
EwUTOU yuvarkos Ta dro THs Seiphs avéOnne o 
Kpotcos xat Tas Covas. 

52. Tatra pev és Acrdous am émrepuape, hc’ be 
"Audidpeo, mudomevos avrov THY TE dperny Kal 
THY many, avéOnxe oadkos TE yYpvaEOV may OMOLWS 
Kal ay unv orepeny Twacav Xpuceny, 76 fvarop 
THoL hoyxnee éov opotas _ xpuceov" Ta ére Kal 
duporepa, € eS cue nv Kelweva év OnByou xai OnBéwr 
Ev T@ VN@ TOV “Topnviov ‘ATOAMVOS. 

53. Tote Se a diyetv péddovaor TOV Avddv TavTa 
7a, Sapa é és TAU ipa EVETENAETO 0 Kpoiaos ¢ €TELPWTADY 
Ta Xpnornpta él oTpaTeunTat eq Tlépoas Kpoicos 


\ 
Kal eb tiva orpatov avdpav mpocbéaTto dirov, 
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bowl holds six hundred nine-gallon measures: for the 
Delphians use it for a mixing-bow] at the feast of 
the Divine Appearance.! It is said by the Delphians 
to be the work of Theodorus of Samos, and I believe 
them, for it seems to me to be of no common work- 
manship. Moreover, Croesus sent four silver casks, 
which stand in the treasury of the Corinthians, and 
dedicated two sprinkling-vessels, one of gold, one of 
silver. The golden vessel bears the inscription 
“Given by the Lacedaemonians,” who claim it as 
their offering. But they are wrong, for this, too, 
is Croesus’ gift. The inscription was made by a 
certain Delphian, whose name I know but will not 
reveal, out of his desire to please the Lacedae- 
monians. The figure of a boy, through whose hand 
the water runs, is indeed a Lacedaemonian gift ; but 
they did not give either of the sprinkling-vessels. 
Along with these Croesus sent, besides many other 
offerings of no great mark, certain round basins of 
silver, and a golden female figure three cubits high, 
which the Delphians assert to be the statue of the 
woman who was Croesus’ baker. Moreover he 
dedicated his own wife’s necklaces and girdles. 

52. Such were the gifts which he sent to Delphi. 
To Amphiaraus, having learnt of his valour and his 
fate, he dedicated a shield made entirely of gold and 
a spear all of solid gold, point and shaft alike. Both 
of these lay till my time at Thebes, in the Theban 
temple of Ismenian Apollo. 

53. The Lydians who were to bring these gifts to 
the temples were charged by Croesus to inquire of 
the oracles, “Shall Croesus send an army against 
the Persians: and shall he take to himself any allied 


1 The Theophania was a festival at Delphi, at which the 
statues of gods were shown. 
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NaBe Tod pavtniov adnOeinv, évepopéeto avTod. 
éretpwrTa O€ Tabe YpnoTnpLtalopeEvos, El Ob TroAL- 
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host: ’’ When the Lydians came to the places 
whither they were sent, they made present of the 
offerings, and inquired of the oracles, in these 
words: “Croesus, king of Lydia and other nations, 
seeing that he deems that here are the only true 
places of divination among men, endows you with 
such gifts as your wisdom merits. And now he 
would ask you, if he shall send an army against the 
Persians, and if he shall take to himself any allied 
host.”” Such was their inquiry; and the judgment 
given to Croesus by each of the two oracles was the 
same, to wit, ae if he should send an army against 
the Persians he would destroy a great empird And 
they counselled him to discover the mightiest of the 
Greeks and make them his friends. 

54. When the divine answers had been brought 
back and Croesus learnt of them, he was greatly 
pleased with the oracles. So, being fully persuaded 
that he would destroy the kingdom of Cyrus, he 
sent once again to Pytho and endowed the Del- 
phians with two gold staters! apiece, according to 
his knowledge of their number. The Delphians, 
in return, gave Croesus and all Lydians the right 
of first consulting the oracle, freedom from all charges, 
the chief seats at festivals, and perpetual right of 
Delphian citizenship to whosoever should wish. 

55. Then Croesus after his gifts to the Delphians 
made a third inquiry of the oracle, for he would use 
it to the full, having received true answers from 
it; and the question which he asked in his in- 
quest was whether his sovereignty should be of long 


1 The stater was the common gold coin of the Greek world. 
The value of Croesus’ stater was probably about twenty- 
three shillings of our money. 
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duration. To this the Pythian priestess answered as 
follows : 


“ Lydian, beware of the day when a mule is lord of 
the Medians: | 
Then with thy delicate feet by the stone-strewn 
channel of Hermus 
Flee for thy life, nor abide, nor blush for the name 
of a craven.” 


56. When he heard these verses Croesus was 
pleased with them above all, for he thought that a 
mule would never be king of the Medians in place of 
a man, and so that he and his posterity would never 
lose his empire. Then he sought very carefully to 
discover who were the mightiest of the Greeks whom 
he should make his friends. He found by inquiry 
that the chief peoples were the Lacedaemonians 
among those of Doric, and the Athenians among 
those of Ionic stuck. These races, Ionian and Dorian, 
were the foremost in ancient time, the first a Pelas- 
gian and the second an Hellenic people. The 
Pelasgian stock has never yet left its habitation, the 
Hellenic has wandered often and afar. For in the 
days of king Deucalion! it inhabited the land of 
Phthia, then in the time of Dorus son of Hellen the 
country called Histiaean, under Ossa and Olympus ; 
driven by the Cadmeans from this Histiaean country 
it settled about Pindus in the parts called Macednian ; 
thence again it migrated to Dryopia, and at last 
came from Dryopia into Peloponnesus, where it took 
the name of Dorian.” 

1 Deucalion and Pyrrha were the survivors of the Deluge 
as known to Greek legend. 


2 The localities mentioned in the story of the migration 
into the Peloponnese are all in northern Greece. 
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57, What language the Pelasgians spoke I cannot 
accurately say. But if one may judge by those that 
still remain of the Pelasgians who dwell above the 
Tyrrheni! in the city of Creston—who were once 
neighbours of the people now called Dorians, and at 
that time inhabited the country which now is called 
Thessalian—and of the Pelasgians who inhabited 
Placia and Scylace on the Hellespont, who came to 
dwell among the Athenians, and by other towns too 
which were once Pelasgian and afterwards took a 
different name :—if (I say) one may judge by these, 
the Pelasgians spoke a language which was not Greek. 
If then all the Pelasgian stock so spoke, then the 
Attic nation, being of Pelasgian blood, must have 
changed its language too at the time when it became 
part of the Hellenes. For the people of Creston 
and Placia have a language of their own in common, 
which is not the language of their neighbours; and it 
is plain that they still preserve the fashion of speech 
which they brought with them in their migration 
into the places where they dwell. 

58. But the Hellenic stock, as to me seems clear, 
has ever used the same language since its beginning ; 
yet being, when separated from the Pelasgians, but 
few in number, they have grown from a small begin- 
ning to comprise a multitude of nations, chiefly 
because the Pelasgians and many other foreign 
peoples united themselves with them. Before that, 
as I think, the Pelasgic stock nowhere increased 
greatly in number while it was of foreign speech. 

59. Now, of these two peoples, Croesus learned 
that the Attic was held in subjection and divided 


1 Tf these are the Etruscans, then Creston may = Cortona: 
but the whole matter is doubtful. 
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Kpotoos tio Ilesctotpdtov tod ‘Immoxpateos 
ToUTOV TOY xpovov Tupavvevovtos ‘AOnvaiwv. 
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mais, TovTov ateitacbat. ovKwY TadTa TrapaLyé- 
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yeveoOat of pera tadta tov Lleciotpatov Tovrov, 
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Avtovpyou ’Aptotonaisew, Katadpovncas Hv 
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oTaclwTas Kal TO NOY TOV UIrEpakpiwy TpocTAas 
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nptovous HAace és THY ayopny TO Cedyos ws 
éxtrepevya@s Tovs eyOpous, of piv éeNavvovTa és 
aypov nOédnoav amoréca SH0ev, édéerd Te Tov 
Snwou duvakns Twos mpos avTod Kuphoat, mwpo- 
Tepov evdoxiunaoas év TH mpos Meyapéas yevopuevy 
atpatnyin, Nicaidy te éXw@v Kai ddra arrodeka- 
pevos peyadra epya. 6 dé Shpos o tav "APnvaiwv 
éfaratnOels eSmxé of Tov aoTadv Katanrétas 
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Ilevotatpadrov, xopuvnpopor 6é EUAwY yap Koptvas 
éyovtes elmovTd of Smice. ouverravactartes Oé 
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into factions by Pisistratus son of Hippocrates, who 
at that time was sovereign over the Athenians. 
This Hippocrates was but a private man when a 
great marvel happened to him as he was at 
Olympia to see the games: when he had offered 
the sacrifice, the vessels, standing there full of meat 
and water, boiled without fire till they overflowed. 
Chilon the Lacedaemonian, who chanced to be 
there and saw this marvel, counselled Hippocrates 
not to take into his house a childbearing wife, if 
so might be: but if he had one already, then at 
least to send her away, and if he had a son, to disown 
him. Hippocrates refused to follow the counsel of 
Chilon, and presently there w j 

Pisistratus aforesaid.J In course of time there was a 
feud between the Athenians of the coast under 
Megacles son of Alemeon and the Athenians of the 
plain under Lycurgus son of Aristolaides. Pisistratus 
then, having an eye to the sovereign power, raised 
up a third faction. He collected partisans and pre- 
tended to champion the hillmen; and this was his 
plan. Wounding himself and his mules, he drove his 
carriage into the market place with a tale that he 
had escaped from his enemies, who would have slain 
him (so he said) as he was driving into the country. 
So he besought the people that he might have a 
guard from them: and indeed he had won himself 
reputation in his command of the army against the 
Megarians, when he had taken Nisaea and performed 
other great exploits. Thus deceived, the Athenian 
people gave him a chosen guard of citizens, of whom 
Pisistratus made not spearmen but clubmen: for the 
retinue that followed him bore wooden clubs. These 
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with Pisistratus rose and took the Acropolis; and 
Pisistratus ruled the Athenians, disturbing in no way 
the order of offices nor changing the laws, but 
governing the city according to its established 
constitution and ordering all things fairly and 
well. 

60. But after no long time the faction of Megacles 
and Lycurgus made common cause and drove him 
out. Thus did Pisistratus first win Athens, and thus 
did he lose his sovereignty, which was not yet firmly 
rooted. Presently his enemies who had driven him 
out began once more to be at feud together. 
Megacles then, being buffeted about by faction, 
sent a message to Pisistratus offering him his daughter 
to wife and the sovereign power besides. This offer 
being accepted by Pisistratus, who agreed on these 
terms with Megacles, they devised a plan to bring 
Pisistratus back, which, to my mind, was so exceeding 
foolish that it is strange (seeing that from old times 
the Hellenic has ever been distinguished from the 
foreign stock by its greater cleverness and its freedom 
from silly foolishness) that these men should devise 
such a plan to deceive Athenians, said to be the cun- 
ningest of the Greeks. There was in the Paeanian 
deme! a woman called Phya, three fingers short of 
four cubits in stature, and for the rest fair to look 
upon. This woman they equipped in full armour, 
and put her in a chariot, giving her all such appurten- 
ances as would make the seemliest show, and so 
drove into the city; heralds ran before them, and 
when they came into the town made proclamation 
as they were charged, bidding the Athenians “to 
give a hearty welcome to Pisistratus, whom Athene 


1 Local division of Attica: 
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herself honoured beyond all men and was bringing 
back to her own citadel.’’ So the heralds went about 
and spoke thus: immediately it was reported in the 
demes that Athene was bringing Pisistratus back, 
and the townsfolk, persuaded that the woman was 
indeed the goddess, worshipped this human creature 
and welcomed Pisistratus. 

61. Having won back his sovereignty in the man- 
ner which I have shown, Pisistratus married Megacles’ 
daughter according to his agreement with Megacles. 
But as he had already young sons, and the Alemeonid 
family were said to be under a curse, he had no wish 
that his newly wed wife should bear him children, 
and therefore had wrongful intercourse with her. At 
first the woman hid the matter: presently she told 
her mother (whether being asked or not, I know not) 
and the mother told her husband. Megacles was 
very angry that Pisistratus should do him dishonour : 
and in his wrath he made up his quarrel with the 
other faction. Pisistratus, learning what was afoot, 
went by himself altogether away from the country, 
and came to Euboea, where he took counsel with 
his sons. The counsel of Hippias prevailing, that 
they should recover the sovereignty, they set to 
collecting gifts from all cities which owed them some 
requital. Many of these gave great sums, the 
Thebans more than any, and in course of time, 
not to make a long story, all was ready for their 
return: for they brought Argive mercenaries from 
Peloponnesus, and there came also of his own free 
will a man of Naxos called Lygdamis, who was 
most zealous in their cause and brought them 
money and men. 
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62. Soafter ten years they set out from Eretria and 
returned home. The first place in Attica which 
they took and held was Marathon: and while en- 
camped there they were joined by their partisans 
from the city, and by others who flocked to them 
from the country demes—men who loved the rule of 
one more than freedom. These, then, assembled; but 
the Athenians in the city, who, while Pisistratus was 
collecting money and afterwards when he had taken 
Marathon, made no account of it, did now, when 
they learnt that he was marching from Marathon 
against Athens, set out to attack him. They came 
out with all their force to meet the returning exiles. 
Pisistratus’ men, in their march from Marathon 
towards the city, encountered the enemy when they 
had reached the temple of Pallenian Athene, and 
encamped face to face with them. There (by the 
providence of heaven) Pisistratus met Amphilytus 
the Acarnanian, a diviner, who came to him and 
prophesied as follows in hexameter verses : 


“ Now hath the cast been thrown and the net of 
the fisher is outspread: — 
All in the moonlight clear shall the tunny-fish 
come for the taking.” 


63. So spoke Amphilytus, being inspired; Pisi- 
stratus understood him, and, saying that he received 
the prophecy, led his army against the enemy. The 
Athenians of the city had at this time gone to their 
breakfast, and after breakfast some betook themselves 
to dicing and some to sleep: they were attacked by 
Pisistratus' men and put to flight. So they fled, 
and Pisistratus devised a very subtle plan to keep 
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them scattered and prevent their assembling again : 
he mounted his sons and bade them ride forward : 
they overtook the fugitives and spoke to them as 
they were charged by Pisistratus, bidding them take 
heart and depart each man to his home. 

64. This the Athenians did; and by this means 
Pisistratus gained Athens for the third time, where, 
that his sovereignty might be well rooted, he made 
himself a strong guard and collected revenue both 
from Athens and from the district of the river 
Strymon, and took as hostages the sons of the Athen- 
ians who remained and did not at once leave the city, 
and placed these in Naxos. (He had conquered 
Naxos too and given it in charge to Lygdamis.) 
Moreover, he purified the island of Delos according 
to the bidding of the oracles, and this is how he did 
it: he removed all the dead that were buried in 
ground within sight of the temple and carried them 
to another part of Delos. So Pisistratus was 
sovereign of Athens: and as for the Athenians, some 
had fallen in the battle, and some, with the 
Alemeonids, were exiles from their native land. 

65. Croesus learnt, then, that such at this time 
was the plight of the Athenians: the Lacedaemon- 
ians, as he heard, had escaped from great calamities, 
and had by this time got the upper hand of the 
men of Tegea in their war; for in the kingship 
of Leon and Hegesicles at Sparta, the Lacedae- 
monians were victorious in their other wars, but 
against Tegea alone they met with no success. And 
not only so, but before this they were the worst 
governed of well nigh all the Greeks, having little 
intercourse among themselves or with strangers. 
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Thus then they changed their laws for the better :— 
Lycurgus, a notable Spartan, visited the oracle at 
Delphi, and when he entered the temple hall, 
straightway the priestess gave him this response : 


‘‘Dear to Zeus thou hast come to my well-stored 
temple, Lycurgus, 
Dear to Zeus and to all who dwell in the courts of 
Olympus. 
Art thou a man ora god? 'Tis a god I deem thee, 
Lycurgus.” 


Some say that the priestess moreover declared to 
him the whole governance of Sparta which is now 
established ; but the Lacedaemonians themselves 
relate that it was from Crete that Lycurgus brought 
these changes, he being then guardian of Leobotes 
his nephew, king of Sparta. As soon as he became 
guardian he changed all the laws of the country and 
was careful that none should transgress his ordi- 
nances, and afterwards it was Lycurgus who estab- 
lished all that related to war, the sworn companies, 
and the bands of thirty, and the common meals: 
and besides these, the ephors, and the council of 
elders. 

66. So they changed their bad laws for good ones, 
and when Lycurgus died they built him a shrine 
and now greatly revere him. Then, since their land 
was good and their men were many, very svon they 
began to flourish and prosper. Nor were they 
satisfied to remain at peace: but being assured that 
they were stronger than the Arcadians, they inquired 
of the oracle at Delphi, with their minds set on the 
whole of Arcadia. The Pythian priestess gave them 
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‘* Askest Arcadia from me? ‘Tis a boon too great 

for the giving. 

Many Arcadians there are, stout heroes, eaters of 
acorns,— 

These shall hinder thee sore. Yet ’tis not I that 
begrudge thee: 

Lands Tegeaean I'll give thee, to smite with feet in 
the dancing, 

Also the fertile plain with line I'll give thee to 
measure.” 


When this was brought back to the ears of the 
Lacedaemonians, they let the rest of the Arcadians be, 
and marched against the men of Tegea carrying 
fetters with them; for they trusted in the quibbling 
oracle and thought they would enslave the Tegeans. 
But they were worsted in the encounter, and those 
of them who were taken captive were made to till 
the Tegean plain, wearing the fetters which they 
themselves had brought and measuring the land with 
a line.’ These fetters, in which they were bound, 
were still in my time kept safe at Tegea, where they 
were hung round the temple of Athene Alea. 

67. In the former war, then, the Lacedaemonians 
wereunceasingly defeated in their contest with Tegea; 
but in the time of Croesus, and the kingship of 
Anaxandrides and Ariston at Sparta, the Spartans 
had now gained the upper hand ; and this is how it 
came about. Being always worsted by the Tegeatae, 
they sent inquirers to Delphi and asked what god 
they should propitiate so as to gain the mastery over 
Tegea in war. The Pythian priestess declared that 
they must bring home the bones of Orestes son of 
Agamemnon. Being unable to discover Orestes’ 


1 That is, mapping the land out for cultivation. 
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tomb, they sent their messengers again to the god ! 
to ask of the place where Orestes lay: and the 
priestess said in answer to their question : 


“‘There is a place, Tegeé, in the level plain of 

Arcadia, 

Where by stark stress driven twain winds are ever 
a-blowing, 

Shock makes answer to shock, and anguish is laid 
upon anguish. 

There in the nourishing earth Agamemnon’s son 
lieth buried : 

Bring him, and so thou shalt be the lord of the 
land of thy foemen.” 


When the Lacedaemonians heard this too, they 
were no nearer finding what they sought, though 
they made search everywhere, till at last Lichas, one 
of the Spartans who are called Benefactors, dis- 
covered it. These Benefactors are the Spartan citi- 
zens who pass out of the ranks of the knights, the 
five oldest in each year ; for the year in which they 
pass out from the knights they are sent on divers 
errands by the Spartan state, and must use all 
despatch. 

68. Lichas, then, one of these men, by good luck 
and cleverness found the tomb at Tegea. At that 
time there was free intercourse with Tegea; so, 
entering a smithy, he watched the forging of iron 
and marvelled at the work which he saw. When the 
smith perceived that he was much astonished, he 
ceased from working, and said, “ I.aconian, you won- 
der at the working of iron, but had you seen what 

1 thy és Gedy, explained as = thy és Oedy dddv. rhy EvOcov 


(= the inspired one: after éweipnoonévovs) would be an easy 
correction. But all MSS. have és ded». 
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yua. ot d€ €x Adyou mAacTOU éreveiKayTés OF 
aitinv édiwkay. 6 Sé amixopevos és Teyénv cal 
dpalwv thy éwutod cuphopny mpos Tov yadKéa 
éuscOodTo trap’ ovx éxduddvtos THY avANY: ypov@ 
5é ws avéyvwce, évoixicOn, avopv—as 8 tov tadov 
Kal Ta ooréa curAréEas ol'veto pépwr és Yardpryv. 
Kal aro TovTOU TOD Ypovou, SKkwS TrEeLPWATO ANNI- 
NOV, TOAA@ KATUTEPTEPOL TH TrOAELM EyivOYTO ot 
AaxeSarpovior Hbn Sé oft Kxal  WoAAN Tis 
IleXotmrovvyncou hy Kateotpappéevn. 

69. Tatra 57 av mavta muvOavopevos 0 Kpoi- 
aos émepme és Yraptny ayyédXous Sapa te pé- 
povtas Kal dSenoopévous cuppayins, évrerddpevos 
TE TA Adyerw pV. of Sé éAMovtes EXeyou “"Ezep- 
ae nuéas Kpotoos o Avdav te nal ddrXrov éOvéwr 
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I have seen you would have indeed had somewhat to 
marvel at. For I was making me a well in this 
courtyard, when in my digging I chanced upon a 
coffin seven cubits long. As I could not believe that 
there had ever been men taller than those of our time, 
I opened the coffin, and found within it the corpse 
as long as itself; I measured it, and buried it in 
earth again.”” So the smith told what he had seen ; 
Lichas marked what he said, and argued from the 
oracle that this must be Orestes, reasoning that the 
two bellows which he saw were the winds, the anvil 
and hammer the shock and counter-shock, and the 
forged iron the anguish laid upon anguish. What led 
him so to guess was that the discovery of iron has been 
to men’s hurt. Thus he reasoned, and returning to 
Sparta told all the matter to the Lacedaemonians. 
They made pretence of bringing a charge against him 
and banishing him; so he went to Tegea, where he 
told the smith of his misfortune, and tried to hire 
the courtyard from him. The smith would not con- 
sent, but at last Lichas over-persuaded him, and 
taking up his abode there, opened the tomb and 
collected the bones and went away with them to 
Sparta. Ever after this time the Lacedaemonians 
got much the better of the men of Tegea in all their 
battles ; and they had already subdued the greater 
part of the Peloponnesus. 

69. Croesus, then, being made aware of all this 
sent messengers to Sparta with gifts, to ask an alli- 
ance in words with which he charged them. They 
came, and said: “ Croesus, King of Lydia and other 
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Bactrevs, Aéyov trade. "QO Aaxedarpovior, ~p7- 
caytos Tod Ocod rov"EdAnva dirov mpocbécban, 
bpéas yap wuvOdvopat mpoectavar Ths “EXXAd6os, 
tuéas wv KaTa TO yYpNOTHpPLOY TpoTKaNéopat 
os te OéXwv yevéoPar Kal cvppayos advev Te 
Ovouv Kal amarns. Kpoicos pev 69 tTadta bv 
aryyédov érrexnpuxeveto, Aaxedaryovioe S€ axn- 
KooTes Kal avtol To Oeorrpomiov To Kpoiow yevo- 
pevoy HoOnoady Te TH aTikt THY Avdav Kai érroun- 
cavto pKa Eewvins répt Kal cvppayins: Kal yap 
Tives AUTOS EvEpyeoiat el yov éx Kpoicou mpotepoy 
ére yeyovuiar. méuavres yap of Aaxedatpovior 
és Ldpdis yYpucov wvéovto, és ayadpa Bovrcpevor 
xpnoacOar TodTO TO vuv THs Aaxwvixhs év Bop- 
vax Wputat "AmodXwvos: Kpoioos b€ opt wveo- 
pévotot GOwxe Swtivyy. 

70. Tovrwv te wy eivecev oi Aaxedatmovioe Thy 
TULLAXIY | edéEavto, Kal bre ex Tavtwv opéas 
mpoxpivas EXAnvwv alpéeto didous. Kal TovTO 
pey avtol joav Eroipor éemayyeidavti, TodTo 8é 
Totnoapevos KpnTnpa xarKeov Cwdiov te &Ewbev 
WAnTaVTES Tept TO YEtAos Kal peydbei TpLNKoai- 
ous audopéas Heopéovra Hryov, S@pov RBovrAopevos 
avriotvar Kpoiom. ovtos 0 Kpntnp ovK aTrixeto 
és Ldpbis 80’ airias Sidacias Neyouevas tdobe° oi 
pev Aaxedatpovios Aéyovot ws érrettE aryopevos 
és TAS Ydpdis 6 KpNTNp eyivero KaTa THY Yapinr, 
mud opevor Raptor arredolato avTov ynual paKkpHat 
érimA@oavres’ avtol 8 Yapsoe Aéyouat ws emette 
voTepnoav ot ayovtes TOV Aakedatpoviwy Tov 
Kpnthpa, éeruvOdvovto 5é Ydpdis te xa Kpoicoy 
HrwKévat, aTrédovTo TOV KpNThpa ev Bdwo, ididtas 
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nations, has sent us with this message: ‘ Lacedae- 
monians ! the god has declared that I should make 
the Greek my friend ; now, therefore, as I learn that 
you are the leaders of Hellas, I do so invite you, as 
the oracle bids; I would fain be your friend and ally, 
without deceit or guile.’ ’’ Thus Croesus proposed by 
the mouth of his messengers: and the Lacedaemon- 
ians, who had already heard of the oracle given to 
Croesus, welcomed the coming of the Lydians and 
swore to be his friends and allies; and indeed they 
were bound by certain benefits which they had before 
received from the king. For the Lacedaemonians 
had sent to Sardis to buy gold, with intent to use 
it for the statue of Apollo which now stands on 
Thornax! in Laconia; and Croesus, when they would 
buy it, made a free gift of it to them. 

70. For this cause, and because he had chosen 
them as his friends before all other Greeks, the 
Lacedaemonians accepted the alliance. So they de- 
clared themselves ready to serve him when he should 
require, and moreover they made a bowl of bronze, 
graven outside round the rim with figures, and large 
enough to hold twenty-seven hundred gallons, and 
brought it with the intent to make a gift of re- 
quital to Croesus. This bowl never came to Sardis, 
and for this two reasons are given: the Lacedaemon- 
ians say that when the bowl was near Samos on its 
way to Sardis, the Samians descended upon them in 
warships and carried it off; but the Samians themselves 
say that the Lacedaemonians who were bringing the 
bowl, being too late, and learning that Sardis and 
Croesus were taken, sold it in Samos to certain private 


1 A mountain north-east of Sparta, overlooking the 
Eurotas valley. 
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5é dvdpas mptapévous avabetvai pv és 7d "Hpacov. 
Taya 5é dv Kal oi atroddépevor Aéyotev AtreKopevot 
és Drdprynv ws aratpeOcinoay Ure Lapiov. Kata 
pév vuv TOY KPNTHpa oUTW EcyXe. 

11. Kpotoos 8€ dpaptav tod ypnopod érroréeto 
otparninv és Kamasboxiny, édrricas Kataipyoe 
Kipov te cai tHv Ilepoéwr Svvayiv. tmapacKeva- 
Couévov 5é€ Kpoicov otpareverOat eri Ilépoas, 
trav tis Avddv voulouevos Kat mpoc0e elvar 
copes, amo 5€ TavTns THs yuouns Kal TO Kapta 
ovvopa év Avooict Exwv, cvveBovrAevce Kpoiow 
Tabe OUVO"A ot WY Yavdavs. “"O, Bactred, ér’ 
dvépas totovTovs otpateverOar TwapacKevatea, 
of oxutivas pév avakupibas oxutivny O€ THY aAAnV 
écOnra popéovas, airéovtar S€ ovK Goa eOérXovo+e 
adr’ Boa ExovaL, Xopnv Eyovtes TpnKXéav. Wpos 
S¢ ove olvp Staypewvtar GAA HSporrotéovet, ov 
ada Sé &yovor Tpwyetv, ovK AdrO ayabov ovddév. 
Tovto pev 87, e& vwiKnoes, TL ohéas arratphoeat, 


Total ye pn ote pndév; TovTo Oé, hv wKnO7s, 


dle boa ayaba aroBaréas: yevoduevor yap 
TOV Huetépwy ayabay trepréEovtat ovde ATTwaTOL 
Ecovtat. eyo pév vuy Oeoiot Exw Yap, of ovK 
émt voov otéovot Iléponot orparevecOar éri 
Avéovs.” tatta rNéywov ovn ereve tov Kpoicov. 
Ilépano. yap, mp Avdovs xatactpépacbar, hv 
nute aBpov ove aya0ov ovdév. 

72. Ot 8 Kammadoxar vo “EAXAnvav Lvproe 
ovoudtovrar: jaav Sé of Yvprot ovrToe TO pev 
mpotepov  Ilépcas dpEar Mydwv catnxoot, TOTE 
5é Kupov. 0 yao ovpos hy ths te Mydixhs apyys 
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men, who set it up in the the temple of Here. And 
it may be that the sellers of the bowl, when they re- 
turned to Sparta, said that they had been robbed of 
it by the Samians. Such are the tales about the 
bowl. 

71. Croesus, mistaking the meaning of the oracle, 
invaded Cappadocia, thinking to destroy Cyrus and 
the Persian power. But while he was preparing to 
march against the Persians, a certain Lydian, who 
was already held to be a wise man, and from the ad- 
vice which he now gave won great renown among 
the Lydians, thus counselled him (his name was 
Sandanis): “O King, you are making ready to march 
against men who wear breeches of leather and their 
other garments of the same, and whose fare is not 
what they desire but what they have; for their land 
is stony. Further they use no wine, but are water- 
drinkers, nor have they figs to eat, nor aught else 
that is good. Now if you conquer them, of what 
will you deprive them, seeing that they have nothing ? 
But if on the other hand you are conquered, then see 
how many good things you will lose; for once they 
have tasted of our blessings they will cling so close 
to them that nothing will thrust them away. For 
myself, then, I thank the gods that they do not 
put it in the hearts of the Persians to march 
against the Lydians.” Thus spoke Sandanis; for 
the Persians, before they subdued the Lydians, had 
no luxury and no comforts; but he did not: move 
Croesus. 

72. Now the Cappadocians are called by the 
Greeks Syrians, and these Syrians before the Per- 
sian rule were subjects of the Medes, and, at this 
time, of Cyrus. For the boundary of the Median 
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kal TIS Avdiais 0 “Adus ToTapos, Os pée é& 
Appeviov Gpeos bia Kiricep, peta b¢ Marinvous 
pev ev deEuH exer peor, éx 5é Tod érépov Dpvyas- 
TapaperBopevos dé TovTOUs Kal péwy avo Tpos 
Sopénv dvemov évdev pev Lupious Kamradoxas 
arépryer, && ev@vipou 6é Tlapdayovas. otTw 0 
“AXus TOTApOs arrordauvet axedov mata THS 
"Aains Ta KATW €K Jardaons THS avtiov _Kumpov 
és Tov Eifewvov TovToV. éote S€ avynv odtos 
THS xepns TAUTNS andons LijKos 0500 evfove 
avOpt mrévTe Tpepa avatotmobvTat. 

73. "Eotpateveto dé 0 Kpoicos émitny Kama- 
Soxiny TavO€ et elvexa,, Kal yns (pepo mpocxTnoacbat 
7 pos THY EwuTod p poipay Bovropevos, Kal parXoTa 
T® XpHoTHpLD misuvos é@y Kab ticacBat éhov 
v7rép "Aotuayes Kdpov. ‘Agrudyea yap Tov 
Kuafdpew, éovTa Kpoicov pev yauBpov Mydeav 
be Bacthéa, Kidpos o KapSicew KaTaoT pea pevos 
eixe, yevopevoy yapBpov Kpoiow be. Lxvbéov 
TOV vomadev edn avdpav crTacdcaca omebnrbe 
és iy thy Mnoienv: érupavveve dé Tov Xpovoy 
TOUTOV M7dav Kuagapns 0 O Ppacprew TOU Anvoxew, 
bs TOUS 2«vdas TOUTOUS TO pev ™ paTov Tepuetrre 
ev ws covTas ixetas: Mote 5€ TeEpl TONNOV TroLeo- 
MEVOS AUTOUS, maidds ope mapédoxe THD yao ody 
TE éxpadeiv Kal THY TEXYNY TOV ToEwv, Xpovov be 
yevopevov, Kal ‘altel porteovTay TOY Laud éwy er 
arypny Kal aiei TL pepovtor, Kai Kore cuviyperre 
érelv ogeas pndév: vootnoavtas dé avtovs Kehoe 


1 ris ’Agins ra xdra means here and elsewhere in Hdt. the 
western part of Asia, west of the Halys (Kizil Irmak). The 
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and Lydian empires was the river Halys; which 
flows from the Armenian mountains first through 
Cilicia and afterwards between the Matieni on the 
right and the Phrygians on the other hand; then 
passing these and flowing still northwards it separates 
the Cappadocian Syrians on the right from the Paph- 
lagonians on the left. Thus the Halys river cuts 
off wellnigh the whole of the lower part of Asia, 
from the Cyprian to the Euxine sea. Here is the 
narrowest neck of all this land; the length of the 
journey across is five days, for a man going un- 
burdened. 

73. The reasons of Croesus’ expedition against 
Cappadocia were these: he desired to gain territory 
in addition to his own share, and (these were the chief 
‘causes) he trusted the oracle, and wished to avenge 
Astyages on Cyrus ; for Cyrus, son of Cambyses, had 
subdued Astyages and held him in _ subjection. 
Now Astyages, king of Media, son of Cyaxares, was 
Croesus’ brother-in-law : and this is how he came to 
be so. A tribe of wandering Scythians separated 
itself from the rest, and escaped into Median terri- 
tory. This was then ruled by Cyaxares, son of 
Phraortes, son of Deioces. Cyaxares at first treated 
the Scythians kindly, as being suppliants for his 
mercy ; and as he held them in high regard he en- 
trusted boys to their charge to be taught their 
language and the craft of archery. As time went 
on, it chanced that the Scythians, who were wont to 
go hunting and ever to bring something back, once 
chad taken nothing, and when they returned 
width from sea to sea of the adxfy is obviously much under- 
estimated by Hdt., as also by later writers; the actual dis- 


tance at the narrowest part is about 280 miles as the crow 
flies ; much more than a five days’ march. 
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epol o Kvafdpns (aw yap, @s Sede, épyny 
axpos) TPNXEWS KapTa qWepléotreE devKein. ot 
TavTa ™pos Kuafapew maQovres, wote avatia 
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@arijs 0 Murnjoros Totae “loos T ponyopevae 
ever Gan, odpov m poOéwevos éviautov TodTov év TO 
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1 All evidence, historical and astronomical, fixes the date 
of this eclipse as May 28, 585 B.c. There was ‘another eclipse 
of the sun in Alyattes’ reign, on Sept. 30, 610; but it appears 
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empty-handed, Cyaxares (being, as hereby appeared, 
prone to anger) treated them very roughly and 
despitefully. The Scythians, deeming themselves 
wronged by the usage they had from Cyaxares, plot- 
ted to take one of the boys who were their pupils 
and cut him in pieces, then, dressing the flesh as 
they were wont to dress the animals which they 
killed, to bring and give it to Cyaxares as if it were 
the spoils of the chase ; and after that, to make their 
way with all speed to Alyattes son of Sadyattes at 
Sardis. All this they did. Cyaxares and the guests 
who feasted with him ate of the boy’s flesh, and the 
Scythians, having done as they planned, fled to 
Alyattes for protection. 

74. After this, seeing that Alyattes would not give 
up the Scythians to Cyaxares at his demand, there was’ 
war between the Lydians and the Medes for five 
years; each won many victories over the other, and 
once they fought a battle by night. They were still 
warring with equal success, when it chanced, at an 
encounter which happened in the sixth year, that 
during the battle the day was turned to night. 
Thales of Miletus had foretold this loss of daylight to 
the Ionians, fixing it within the year in which the 
change did indeed happen. So when the Lydians 
and Medes saw the day turned to night they ceased 
from fighting, and both were the more zealous to make 


that this latter was not total in Asia Minor: and Pliny’s 
mention of the phenomenon places it in the 170th year from 
the foundation of Rome. Thales died at an advanced age 
in 548 B.C. 
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peace. Those who reconciled them were Syennesis 
the Cilician and Labynetus the Babylonian ; they it 
was who brought it about that there should be a 
sworn agreement and an exchange of wedlock be- 
tween them : they adjudged that Alyattes should give 
his daughter Aryenis to Astyages, son of Cyaxares ; 
for without a strong bond agreements will not keep 
their strength. These nations make sworn compacts 
as do the Greeks; moreover, they cut the skin of 
their arms and lick each other’s blood. 

75. This Astyages then was Cyrus’ mother’s father, 
and was by him subdued and held subject for the 
reason which I shall presently declare. Having this 
cause of quarrel with Cyrus, Croesus sent to ask the 
oracles if he should march against the Persians ; and 
when a quibbling answer came he thought it to be 
favourable to him, and so led his army to the Persian 
territory. When he came to the river Halys, he trans- 
ported his army across it,—by the bridges, as I hold, 
which then were there ; but the general belief of the 
Greeks is that the army was carried across by Thales of 
Miletus. This is the story : As the bridges aforesaid 
did not then yet exist, Croesus knew not how his 
army should pass the river: then Thales, being in 
the encampment, made the river, which flowed on 
the left hand, flow also on the right of the army in 
the following way. Starting from a point on the river 
higher up than the camp, he dug a deep semicircular 
trench, so that the stream, turned from its ancient 
course, should flow in the trench to the rear of the 
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1 [+d] Stein. 
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camp, and, again passing it, should issue into its 
former bed, so that, as soon as the river was thus 
divided into two, both channels could be forded. 
Some even say that the ancient channel was al- 
together dried up. But I do not believe this; for 
how then did they pass the river when they were 
returning ? 

- 76. Croesus then passing over with his army came 
to the part of Cappadocia called Pteria (it is the 
strongest part of this country and lies nearest to the 
city of Sinope on the Euxine sea), where he encamped, 
and laid waste the farms of the Syrians ; and he took 
and enslaved the city of the Pterians, and took also 
all the places about it, and drove the Syrians from 
their homes, though they had done him no harm. 
Cyrus, mustering his army, and gathering to him all 
those who dwelt upon his way, wept to meet Croesus. 
But before beginning his march he sent heralds to 
the Ionians to try to draw them away from Croesus. 
The Ionians would not be persuaded; but when 
Cyrus had come, and encamped face to face with 
Croesus, the armies made trial of each other's 
strength with might and main in the Pterian country. 
The battle was stubborn; many on both sides fell, 
and when they were parted at nightfall neither had 
the advantage. With such fortune did the two 
armies contend. 

77, Croesus was not content with the number of 
his force, for his army which had fought was by far 
smaller than that of Cyrus; therefore, seeing that on 
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the day after the battle Cyrus essayed no second 
attack, he marched away to Sardis, intending to invite 
help from the Egyptians in fulfilment of their pledge 
(for before making an alliance with the Lacedaemon- 
ians he had made one also with Amasis king of Egypt), 
and to send for the Babylonians also (for with these 
too he had made an alliance, Labynetus being at this 
time their sovereign), and to summon the Lacedae- 
monians to join him ata fixed time. It was in his 
mind to muster all these forces and assemble his own 
army, then to wait till the winter was over and march 
against the Persians at the beginning of spring. 
With such intent, as soon as he returned to Sardis, 
he sent heralds to all his allies, summoning them to 
assemble at Sardis in five months’ time; and as for 
the soldiers whom he had' with him, who had fought 
with the Persians, all of them who were not of his 
nation he disbanded, never thinking that after so 
equal an issue of the contest Cyrus would march 
against Sardis. | 

78. Thus Croesus reasoned. Meantime it chanced 
that snakes began to swarm in the outer part of the 
city ; and when they appeared the horses would ever 
leave their accustomed pasture and devour them. 
When Croesus saw this he thought it to be a portent, 
and soit was. Forthwith he sent to the abodes of the 
Telmessian interpreters,! to inquire concerning it; 
but though his messengers came and learnt from the 
Telmessians what the portent should signify, they 
could never bring back word to Croesus, for he was 


1 These were a caste of priests of Apollo at Telmessus or 
Telmissus in Lycia. tay étnyntéwy TeAunoocdéwr is contrary 
to Greek usage, éény. being a substantive: Stein suggests 
that the true reading may be TeAunooéwy ray dnynréwy. 
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a prisoner before they could make their voyage back 
to Sardis. Howbeit, this was the judgment of the 
Telmessians—that Croesus must expect a foreign 
army to attack his country, and that when it came it 
would subdue the dwellers in the land: for the snake, 
they said, was the child of the earth, but the horse 
was a foe and a foreigner. Such was the answer 
which the Telmessians gave Croesus, knowing as yet 
nothing of the fate of Sardis and the king himself; 
but when they gave it Croesus was already taken. 

79. When Croesus marched away after the battle 
in the Pterian country, Cyrus, learning that Croesus 
had gone with intent to disband his army, took coun- 
sel and perceived thereby that it was his business to 
march with all speed against Sardis, before the power 
of the Lydians could again be assembled. So he re- 
solved and so he did speedily ; he marched his army 
into Lydia and so himself came to bring the news of 
it to Croesus. All had turned out contrariwise to 
Croesus’ expectation, and he was ina great quandary ; 
nevertheless, he led out the Lydians to battle. Now 
at this time there was no nation in Asia more valiant 
or warlike than the Lydian. It was their custom to 
fight on horseback, carrying long spears, and they 
were skilled in the management of horses. 

80. So the armies met in the plain, wide and bare, 
which is before the city of Sardis: the Hyllusand other 
rivers flow across it and rush violently together into 
the greatest of them, which is called Hermus (this 
flows from the mountain sacred to the Mother Dindy- 
mene? and issues into the sea near the city of Pho- 
caea). Here when Cyrus saw the Lydians arraying 


1 Identified with the Phrygian and Lydian goddess 
Cybele. 
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their battle, he was afraid of their horse, and there- 
fore did as I will show by th» counsel of one Har- 
pagus, a Mede. Assembling-‘all the camels that 
followed his army bearing food-and. baggage, he took 
off their burdens and set men upon them equipped 
like cavalrymen; having so equipped them he 
ordered them to advance before his. army against 
Croesus’ horse ; he charged the infantry to follow 
the camels, and set all his horse behind the infaptry. 
When they were all arrayed, he commanded tliem to 
kill all other Lydians who came in their way, and 
spare none, but not to kill Croesus himself, even iftie | 
should defend himself against capture. Such was his ~~. 
command. The reason of his posting the camels to 
face the cavalry was this: horses fear camels and can 
endure neither the sight nor the smell of them ; this 
then was the intent of his device, that Croesus’ 
cavalry, on which the Lydian relied for the winning 
of some glory, might be of no use. So when battle 
was joined, as soon as the horses smelt and saw the 
camels they turned to flight, and all Croesus’ hope 
was lost. Nevertheless the Lydians were no cowards ; 
when they saw what was happening they leaped from 
their horses and fought the Persians on foot. Many 
of both armies fell; at length the Lydians were 
routed and driven within their city wall, where they 
were besieged by the Persians. 

81. So then they were beleaguered. But Croesus, 
supposing that the siege would last a long time, sent 
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messengers again from the city to his allies; whereas 
the former envoys had been sent to summon them to 
muster at Sardis in five months’ time, these were to 
announce that Croesus was besieged and to entreat 
help with all speed. 

82. So he sent to the Lacedaemonians as well as 
the rest of the allies. Now at this very time the 
Spartans themselves had a feud on hand with the 
Argives, in respect of the country called Thyrea ; 
for this was a part of the Argive territory which the 
Laecedaemonians had cut off and occupied. (All the 
land towards the west, as far as Malea, belonged then 
to the Argives, and not the mainland only, but the 
island of Cythera and the other islands.) The Argives 
came out to save their territory from being cut off; 
then after debate the two armies agreed that three 
hundred of each side should fight, and whichever 
party won should possess the land. The rest of each 
“army was to go away to its own country and not be 
present at the battle; for it was feared that if the 
armies remained on the field, the men of either party 
would render help to their comrades if they saw 
them losing. Having thus agreed, the armies drew 
off, and picked men of each side were left and fought. 
Neither could gain advantage in the battle ; at last, of 
six hundred there were left only three, Alcenor and 
Chromios of the Argives, Othryades of the Lacedae- 
monians: these three were left alive at nightfall. 
Then the two Argives, deeming themselves victors, 


ran to Argos; but Othryades, the Lacedaemonian, 
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spoiled the Argive dead, bore the armour to his own 
army’s camp and remained in his place. On the next 
day both armies came to learn the issue. For a while 
both claimed the victory, the Argives pleading that 
more of their men had survived, the Lacedaemonians 
showing that the Argives had fled, while their man 
had stood his ground and despoiled the enemy dead. 
At last the dispute so ended that they joined battle 
and fought ; many of both sides fell, but the Lacedae- 
monians had the victory. Ever after this the Argives, 
who before had worn their hair long by fixed custom, 
shaved their heads, and made a law, with a curse 
added thereto, that no Argive should grow his hair, 
and no Argive woman should wear gold, till they 
should recover Thyreae ; and the Lacedaemonians 
made a contrary law, that ever after they should wear 
their hair long; for till now they had not so worn it. 
Othryades, the one survivor of the three hundred, 
was ashamed, it is said, to return to Sparta after all 
the men of his company had been slain, and killed 
himself on the spot at Thyreae. 

83. All this had befallen the Spartans when the 
Sardian herald came to entreat their help for Croesus, 
now besieged; yet for all that, when they heard 
the herald they prepared to send help; but when 
they were already equipped and their ships ready, 
there came a second message which told that the 
fortress of the Lydians was taken and Croesus held a 
prisoner. Then indeed, though greatly grieved, they 
ceased from their enterprise. 

84. Now this is how Sardis was taken. When 
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Croesus had been besieged for fourteen days, Cyrus 
sent horsemen about in his army to promise rewards to 
him who should first mount the wall. After this the 
army made an assault, but with nosuccess. Then, all 
the rest being at a stand, a certain Mardian! called 
Hyroeades essayed to mount by a part of the citadel 
where no guard had been set; for here the height on 
which the citadel stood was sheer and hardly to be 
assaulted, and none feared that it could be taken by 
an attack made here. This was the only place where 
Meles the former king of Sardis had not carried the 
lion which his concubine had borne him, the Telmes- 
sians having declared that if this lion were carried 
round the walls Sardis could never be taken. Meles 
then carried the lion round the rest of the wall of the 
acropolis where it could be assaulted, but neglected 
this place, because the height was sheer and defied 
attack. It is on the side of the city which faces 
towards Tmolus. So then it chanced that on the day 
before this Mardian, Hyroeades, had seen one of the 
Lydians descend by this part of the citadel after a 
helmet that had fallen down, and fetch it; he took 
note of this and considered it, and now he himself 
climbed up, and other Persians after him. Many 
ascended, and thus was Sardis taken and all the city 
like to be sacked. . 

85. I will now tell what befell Croesus himself. 
He had a son, of whom I have already spoken, a 
likely youth enough save that he was dumb. Now 
in his past days of prosperity Croesus had done all 
that he could for his son; and besides resorting to 
other plans he had sent to Delphi to inquire of the 


1 The Mardi were a nomad Persian tribe. 
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yee arroBaveiv: o o 6é Tais oUTOS 0 adpovos as elde 
émlovTa TOV Ilépanv, bd Séous Té Kal xaxov éppnke 
paviy, elmre dé “ ‘Ov pore, pn) KTELVE Kpoioov.” 
ouToS pev 69 TovTO Tp@rtov epbeyEarto, pera dé 
TOUTO 707 eparvee TOV TdavTa ypovov THis Cons. 
86. Oi é Tépaau tds te 87 Zapbus éxyov Kal 
avrov Kpoicov éfwypnoayv, adptavra érea Tea cepec- 
Katoexa Kat TEgoEperKaivera Tuepas TroMopKn- 
Jevra, KATA TO xpNo TI prov TE KATATAVT VTA TH 
é€wuTOU peyadny apy. NaBovres 5€ avTov ot 
Iépoas Hyaryou Tapa Kipov. 6 dé cuvyioas 
mupny meyarny dveBiBace € én aur ay TOV K poior 
Te év mTéONaOL dedemevor Kal dls érra Avéap Tap 
QUTOV maibas, év vow _eXeov elte 67 axpoOivia 
TavTa Karayvely Oedv Stew 81, ete wat evyny 
emuTenéoa OérXwv, ele Kal mvOdopmevos TOV Kpotoov 
elvat OeoceBéa Tovde elvexey aveBiBace él THY 
mupnv, Bovropevos eidévar ef Tis piv Satpover 
pucetat Tov pr CavTa KataxavOjvat. Tov pev 57 
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oracle concerning him. The Pythian priestess thus 
answered him: 


“ Lydian, of many the lord, thou know’st not the 

boon that thou askest. 

Wish not nor pray that the voice of thy son may 
be heard in the palace ; 

Better it were for thee that dumb he abide as 
aforetime ; 

Luckless that day shall be when first thou hearest 
him speaking.” 


So at the taking of the fortress a certain Persian, 
not knowing who Croesus was, came at him with in- 
tent to kill him. Croesus saw him coming, but by 
stress of misfortune he was past caring, and would as 
soon be smitten to death as not ; but this dumb son, 
seeing the Persian coming, in his fear and his grief 
broke into speech and cried, “Man, do not kill 


Croesus!’ This was the first word he uttered ; and 
after that for all the days of his life he had power 
of speech. 


86. So the Persians took Sardis and made Croesus 
himself prisoner, he having reigned fourteen years and 
been besieged fourteen days, and, as the oracle 
foretold, brought his own great empire to an end. 
Having then taken him they led him to Cyrus. 
Cyrus had a great pyre built, on which he set Croesus, 
bound in chains, and twice seven Lydian boys beside 
him: either his intent was to sacrifice these firstfruits 
to some one of his gods, or he desired to fulfil a vow, 
or it may be that, learning that Croesus was a god- 
fearing man, he set him for this cause on the pyre, 
because he would fain know if any deity would 
save him from being burnt alive. It is related 
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Tole TATA’ TO be Kpoice eo TEwTE em Ths 
Tupis écedbeiv, KalTrep év Kang corte TOTOUTe, 
TO TOU {orwvos @s ot eln adv Ged eipnpevor, TO 

pndéva eivar TOV Cwov Tov orBtov. ws O€ a dpa. pu 
mpocaTihvar rovro, aveverK die: OV Té Kal ava- 
orevagarra eK TONS HovXiNs és Tpls ovopacat 

“Zodwv.” Kal Tov Kidpov aKOVOaVTA KeXedoaL 
TOUS épunvéas émerpec Oat tov Kpotcov tiva tovTov 
émiKaAEOLTO, wal TOUS mpocedovras emetp@ray 
Kpotcov Sé réws peéev ovynv éxew ecipwra@pevor, 
pera dé ws jvaynatero, eimety “ Tov dv éy@ Tact 
Tupdvvotat TM poeTipnoa peyadov Xpnpatov és 
Loyous énbeiv.” as dé ou donua eppate, maduy 
eTeELpOT OV Ta Leyoueva. AumrapeovT wv dé ar ev 
Kat Oy Aov Mapex ovTwn, éheye 57 @s AOE apxny 
) Sohwy éov “AOnvaios, cai POenadpuevos mavra 
TOV ewuTod 6d Sov anophaupicete ola 8n elas, 
as TE aUT@ TavtTa amoBeBnnor Th TEP exeivos 
elrre, ovdév Tt paddov és EwUTOV Aéyou uP ouK és 
dmav To avOpwrivoy Kal pddiora TOUS Tapa odict 
avtoiat oABious Soxéovtas elvat. Tov mev Kpoitcov 
TavTa amnyéer Gat, THs 6é TUpAS On dppevns 
Kater Oat Ta TEplea Xara. Kat TOV Kipov aKov- 
cavrTa TOV Eppnveay | Ta Kpoicos cite, petayvovta 
TE Kal évvooavTa Ore Kab auros avO pwros éw@y 
aov av0pwtrov, ryevosevov éwuTov evdarmovin 
ouK éddoow, Cavra mupt 5.60in, Tos : TE TOUTOLCL 
beicavra THY Tio Kal emtheEdpevov @S ovdev ein 
Tav épv avO parrot aaparéwos eyo, xedevery 
oBevvivar thy TaxioTny TO KaLouevov TIP} Kal 
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then that he did this; but Croesus, as he stood 
on the pyre, remembered even in his evil plight 
how divinely inspired was that saying of Solon, that 
no living man was blest. When this came to his 
mind, having till now spoken no word, he sighed 
deeply and groaned, and thrice uttered the name of 
Solon. Cyrus heard it, and bade his interpreters 
ask {Croesus who was this on whom he called; they 
came near and asked him; Croesus at first would say 
nothing in answer, but presently, being compelled, he 
said, “‘ It is one with whom I would have given much 
wealth that all sovereigns should hold converse.” 
This was a dark saying to them, and again they 
questioned him of the words which he spoke. As they 
were instant, and troubled him, he told them then how 
Solon, an Athenian, had first come, and how he had 
seen all his royal state and made light of it (saying 
thus and thus), and how all had happened to Croesus 
as Solon said, though he spoke with less regard to 
Croesus than to mankind in general and chiefly those 
who deemed themselves blest. While Croesus thus 
told his story, the pyre had already been kindled and 
the outer parts of it were burning. Then Cyrus, 
when he heard from the interpreters what Croesus 
said, repented of his purpose. He bethought him 
that he, being also a man, was burning alive another 
man who had once been as fortunate as himself; 
moreover, he feared the retribution, and it came to his 
mind that there was no stability in human affairs : 
wherefore he gave command to quench the burning 
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cataBBater K poicov Te Kal TOUS pera Kpoicou. 
Kal TOUS _TELPWEVOUS ov duvacOat ére Tov Tupos 
eTLK patio an. 

87. ‘EvOabra héyeTar a) Avéev Kpoicov 
pabovra thv Kupov peTayvocw, @s Opa TavTa 
per avdpa oaRevvivta tO Top, duvamévous dé 
OUKETL cataraBeiy, emtPdcacat Tov ‘AToAova 
EmLKaAEOMEVOV, EL Ti Ot KEX Apia [LEVvOV €& auroi 
edwpnOn, Tapacrhvar Kat prcacbat avTov éK*ToU 
TApEeovTos Kakov. TOV pev Sax pvovta, emtkane- 
ecfat tov Oeov, éx Sé aiOpins te Kal VNVvE Lins 
ovvdpapety eEamivns védhea rar Kerner Te KaTap- 
payhnva, nal toat Bbare AaBpotary, xaTtao Be- 
cOivat Te THY mupnv. ovTw 7 padovra TOV 
Kopov ws ein o Kpoicos Kal eopidns Kal avnp 
aya0os, cataBi8acavta adrov amo THs WwupHS 
eipéa Bar rave. “ Kpoice, Tis oe avOpary 
dveyvace emt viv THY éunv orpatevo auevov 
TONEMLOY ayTi pirov émot KataoThvat; 6 Oé ele 
ag) Baavred, éyw tadta émrpnka tH of bev 
evdarpovin, TH epewvTod bé Kaxodatpovin, aitvos 
d€ TovTwY éyéveTo oO ‘EAA Hvov Geos emaeipas cue 
otpateverOas, ovdels ap obTe avontos €oTl 
bates TOAELOV TTPO elonvns aipéerar: év pev yap 
Th oi aides TovS TWaTépas Gamrovat, € éy 8€ T@ 08 
maTépes TOUS Taioas. GAG TadTa Saipoci Kou 
dirov nv ottw yevéoOar.” 

88. “O pév radra éreye, Kipos b6é adtov Avaas 
KaTeioé TE (eyyus éwuTov Kal KapTa ev TOANT) 
mpounbin ele, an cBopace Te opewv Kat aves 
Kal ol mreph éxetvov eovTes mavres. 3 dé cuvvoin 
€yopevos Haovyos hy: pera Se émtaotpagets Te Kat 
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fire with all speed and bring Croesus and those with 
him down from the pyre. But his servants could not 
for all their endeavour now master the fire. 

87. Then (so the Lydians relate), when Croesus was 
aware of Cyrus’ repentance and saw all men striving 
to quench the fire but no longer able to check it, he 
cried aloud to Apollo, praying that if the god had ever 
been pleased with any gift of his offering he would 
now come to his aid and save him from present de- 
struction. Thus with weeping he invoked the god: and 
suddenly in a clear and windless sky clouds gathered 
and a storm burst and there was a most violent rain, 
so that the pyre was quenched. Then indeed Cyrus 
perceived that Croesus was a good man and one be- 
loved of the gods; and bringing him down from the 
pyre, he questioned him, saying, “What man persuaded 
you, Croesus, to attack my country with an army, 
and be my enemy instead of my friend?” “O King,” 
said Croesus, “it was I who did it, and brought there- 
by good fortune to you and ill to myself : but the cause 
of all was the god of the Greeks, in that he encouraged 
me to send my army. No man is so foolish as to de- 
sire war more than peace: for in peace sons bury their 
fathers, but in war fathers bury their sons. But I 
must believe that heaven willed all this so to be.” 

88. So said Croesus. Then Cyrus loosed him and 
set him near to himself and took much thought for 
him, and both he and all that were with him were 
astonished when they looked upon Croesus. He for 
his part was silent, deep in thought. Presently he 
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iSopevos tous llépaas 76 TOV Avéav adotu Kepat- 
Covras elTre 0, Baovred, KoTEpov Aéryety pos ae 
Ta VvoEwV TuyXave nH ovyayv év TO TapeovTt xpns ss 
Kipos 6é€ py Sapoéovra éxéheve Aeyerv 6 Tl 
Bovrorto. O 6é avTov elpwTa Néyov “ Odrtos o 
TONNOS Gpdos. Ti TavTa TON} arrovel épryda- 
Cerac;” & ¢ elmre Tonu Te THY ONY Siapmater 
Kal ypnyata Ta oa Srapopéer. K poioos b¢ 
apelBeto “ Ovre modw THY éunv oure xp7 near a Ta 
éud Srapmager ovdey yap enol é ETL TOUTMY péTa’ 
GNA HEpovai Te Kal dryoust Ta od.” 

89. Kupp dé emipenes éyevero Ta Kpoicos elzre’ 
MeTAaTHTdMEvos bé Tous dAdous, elpero Kpoicov 
& te of évopwn év toior Tworevpévotct. 6 Se elrre 
“ Kareire pe Peot ewxav SoiAov aol, Stxara, el Tt 
évopew WEOP, onuaive o-0b. Vépcar vow 
éovres UBpiotai cial aypipatro. hv ov ov 
TOUTOUS meputdns dtaptacavtas Kal katacxovTas 
Xpipara peyara, tade tor é& avr ay emibo£a, 
yevéoBas: bs av avTav TretaTa KaTEOXN, ToUToOv 
mpoa dexec Oat TOL émavac tna opevov. vov @v 
Tmoingov ame, el ToL dpéaxer Ta eyo eyo KAaTLOOV 
TOV Sopupopav emt TATHOL THOL TVANCL gurd- 
KOUS, ob heyovT@v 7 pos Tovs éxépovtas Ta ypr- 
pata drratpeopevo @S open avayKaiws Ever Oexa- 
TevOjvar TO Aw. «al ov TE ode ovK amex Onoeat 
Bin aTrapeopevos Ta KXphata, Kal éxetvor ovy- 
yvovres ToLeely o¢ Sikata ExOVTES TpOnaovCL.” 

90. Tatra adKovov oO Kopos UTEPHOETO, WS ol 
édoxee eD trroTiBec Oat aivécas dé moda, Kab 
évrethapevos Totct Sopupopoiar ta Kpotoos wre- 
Onxaro émuitedéew, ele mpos Kpoicov tdde. 
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turned and said (for he saw the Persians sacking the 
city of the Lydians), ““O King, am I to say to you now 
what is in my mind, or keep silence ?”’ Cyrus bidding 
him to say boldly what he would, Croesus asked, 
“Yonder multitude, what is this whereon they are so 
busily engaged ?” “ They are plundering,” said Cyrus, 
“ your city and carrying off your possessions.” Nay,” 
Croesus answered, “ not my city, nor my possessions ; 
for I have no longer any share of all this; it is your 
wealth that they are ravishing.” 

89. Cyrus thought upon what Croesus said, and 
bidding the rest withdraw he asked Croesus what 
fault he saw in what was being done. ‘‘ Since the 
gods,’ replied the Lydian, “ have given me to be your 
slave, it is right that if I have any clearer sight of 
wrong done I should declare it to you. The Persians 
are violent men by nature, and poor withal ; if then 
you suffer them to seize and hold great possessions, 
you may expect that he who has won most will rise 
in revolt against you. Now therefore do this, if 
what I say finds favour with you. Set men of your 
guard to watch all the gates; let them take the 
spoil from those who are carrying it out, and say that 
it must be paid as tithe to Zeus. Thus shall you not 
be hated by them for taking their wealth by force, and 
they for their part will acknowledge that you act 
justly, and will give up the spoil willingly.” 

90. When Cyrus heard this he was exceedingly 
pleased, for he deemed the counsel good ; and praising 
him greatly, and bidding his guards to act as Croesus 
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‘““Kpoice, avaprnuévov ced avdpos Bactnréos 
NpnoTa épya kal érrea Trotécty, aitéo Soow HvTwa 
ovAcai Tot yevéoOat Tapavtixa.” 6 bé ei7re 
“°O, déoT0Ta, éucas pe Haprei pdduota Tov Oeov 
Tav ‘EXAnverv, Tov éyw ériunoa Oeay pddiota, 
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Sidvorav Kal TaY XpnoTHpiwy Tas VIroKpiotas Kal 
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pavrnio éotpatevoato éml Ilépoas: Adywv dé 
Tavta KatéBaive adtis TapatTecpevos érreival ot 
T®@ Oe@ TovTO dvetdicar. Kipos dé yerdaoas elrre 
“Kal rovrov rtev&eat wap éued, Kpoice, Kal 
adXou Tavtos ToD av éxdotote bén.” ws O€ TadTA 
HKovoe 0 Kpoiaos, réurwvtav Avdav és Aerdovs 
éverédXeTo TIevTas Tas Tédas emt TOU VOD TOV 
ovdor eipwray eb ov TL ématoyuveTaL Totct 
pavtnioto. émaeipas Kpotcov atpatevecOar émt 
[lépcas ws xatatavoovta thy Kupov dvvapuw, 
at hs at axpolima toradra yevéoOar, dSecxvovtas 
Tas wédas* TadTa Te émeipwrav, Kal et ayxapic- 
Totot vouos elvac Toiat “EXAnviKoOIoL Oeoior. 
: 91. ’Amcxopévotor 8 rotiat Avboicr nal A€youct 
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xat 0e@ Kpoicos dé méumtou yovéos apaptada 
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had counselled, he said : “ Croesus, now that you,a king, 
are resolved to act and to speak aright, ask me now for 
whatever boon you desire forthwith.’’ “ Master,” said 
Croesus, “ you will best please me if you suffer me to 
send these my chains to that god of the Greeks whom 
I chiefly honoured, and to ask him if it be his custom 
to deceive those who serve him well.”’ Cyrus then 
asking him what was the meaning of this request, 
Croesus repeated to him the tale of all his own intent, 
and the answers of the oracles, and more especially 
his offerings, and how it was the oracle that had 
heartened him to attack the Persians ; and so saying 
he once more instantly entreated that he might be 
suffered to reproach the god for this. At this Cyrus 
smiled, and replied, “This I will grant you, Croesus, 
and what other boon soever you may at any time ask 
me.” When Croesus heard this, he sent men of 
the Lydians to Delphi, charging them to lay his 
chains on the threshold of the temple, and to ask if 
the god were not ashamed that he had persuaded 
Croesus to attack the Persians, telling him that he 
would destroy Cyrus’ power; of which power (they 
should say, showing the chains) these were the first- 
fruits. Thus they should inquire; and further, if it 
were the manner of the Greek gods to be thankless. 

91. When the Lydians came, and spoke as they 
were charged, the priestess (it is said) thus replied : 
“None may escape his destined lot, not even a god. 
Croesus hath paid for the sin of his ancestor of the 
fifth generation: who, being of the guard of the 
Heraclidae, was led by the guile of a woman to slay 
his master, and took to himself the royal state of that 
master, whereto he had no right. And it was the 
desire of Loxias that the evil hap of Sardis should 
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matoas tov Kpoicou yévorto TO Lapdiev wa0os 
Kal py Kat avtrov Kpoitcov, ovx olov te éyiveto 
mTapayayety poipas. daov 6é évédwxav abrat, 
qvucé Te Kal éyapioaTo ot Tpia yap érea érrave- 
Baxrero thy Zapdiov drwow, Kai TodTO émiatac bw 
Kpotoos ws totepov toici erect TovTOLCL ‘dAOUS 
Ths Tempapmevns. Sevtepa S€ TovTwy KaLtopéevo 
aUT@ émnpKece. KATA O€ TO pavTHLOV TO YyEevoLEVOY 
ovx opOas Kpoicos péudetar. moonyopeve yap oi 
Aokins, qv ortpatedntat émi Ilépoas, peyadny 
adpyny avtov Katarvcew. Tov € mpds TadTa 
xpiy ev pédrXovta BovrcvecOar érmrepécOar trép- 
WwavTa KoTepa THY éwuTod 7 THY Kupov Déyou 
apynv. ov cvrAdJgaBov dé To pnOév odd’ éraverpo- 
pevos éwutov aitiov amopawétw TO Kal TO 
TENEVTALOV xpnornpralopévep ele Aokins rept 
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fall in the lifetime of Croesus’ sons, not his own, 
but he could not turn the Fates from their pur- 
pose; yet did he accomplish his will and favour 
Croesus in so far as they would yield to him: for he 
delayed the taking of Sardis for three years, and 
this let Croesus know, that though he be now taken 
it is by so many years later than the destined hour. 
And further, Loxias saved Croesus from the burn- 
ing. But as to the oracle that was given him, 
Croesus doth not right to complain concerning it. 
For Loxias declared to him that if he should lead an 
army against the Persians he would destroy a great 
empire. Therefore it behoved him, if he would take 
right counsel, to send and ask whether the god spoke 
of Croesus’ or of Cyrus’ empire. But he understood 
not that which was spoken, nor made further inquiry : 
wherefore now let him blame himself. Nay, when he 
asked that last question of the oracle and Loxias gave 
him that answer concerning the mule, even that 
Croesus understood not. For that mule was in truth 
Cyrus ; who was the son of two persons not of the same 
nation, of whom the mother was the nobler and the 
father of lesser estate ; for she was a Median, daughter 
of Astyages king of the Medians: but he was a 
Persian and under the rule of the Medians, and was 
wedded, albeit in all regards lower than she, to one 
that should be his sovereign lady.” Such was the 
answer of the priestess to the Lydians; they carried 
it to Sardis and told it to Croesus; and when he 
heard it, he confessed that the sin was not the god's, 
but his own. And this is the story of Croesus’ rule, 
and of the first overthrow of Ionia. 

92. Now there are many offerings of Croesus in 
Hellas, and not only those whereof I have spoken. 
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1 The sentence is incomplete, lacking a predicate. 
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There is a golden tripod at Thebes in Boeotia, which 
he dedicated to Apollo of Ismenus; at Ephesus! 
there are the oxen of gold and the greater part of the 
' pillars; and in the temple of Proneia at Delphi, 
a golden shield.? All these yet remained till my 
lifetime; but some other of the offerings have 
perished. And the offerings of Croesus at Branchidae 
of the Milesians, as I have heard, are equal in 
weight and like to those at Delphi. Those which he 
dedicated at Delphi and the shrine of Amphiaraus 
were his own, the firstfruits of the wealth in- 
herited from his father; the rest came from the 
estate of an enemy who had headed a faction against 
Croesus before he became king, and conspired to 
win the throne-of Lydia for Pantaleon. This Pan- 
taleon was a son of Alyattes, and half-brother of 
Croesus : Croesus was Alyattes’ son by a Carian and 
Pantaleon by an Ionian mother. So when Croesus 
gained the sovereignty by his father’s gift, he put the 
man who had conspired against him to death by draw- 
ing him across a carding-comb, and first confiscated 
his estate, then dedicated it as and where I have said. 
This is all that I shall say of Croesus’ offerings. 

93. There are not in Lydia many marvellous 
things for me to tell of, if it be compared with 
other countries, except the gold dust that comes 
down from Tmolus. But there is one building to be 
seen there which is more notable than any, saving 
those of Egypt and Babylon. There is in Lydia the 
tomb of Alyattes the father of Croesus, the base 

1 The temple at Ephesus was founded probably in Alyattes’ 
poles and not completed till the period of the Graeco-Persian 

ar. 


2 The temple of Athene Proneia (= before the shrine) was 
situated outside the temple of Apollo. 
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n pnts ev éotl Aiov peyarov, TO dé ado 
oHua Kowa vis. éfepydcavto b¢ poy ot aryopaiot 
avOpwrrot Kat of XELpavanres . Kal ai évepryalopevor 
matdia Kat. ovpot dé TevTe eov Tes ert Kal és éue 
Ho av él Tov THLATOS advo, Kat odt ypdppara, 
évexexoham To Ta exagro éEepydoavro, Kat épai- 
veTO PAT PEOpEvoV TO TOV Tatdiaxéwv épyov éov 
péyorov. Tow yap 57 Auvddv Sypuou ai Ouyarépes 
TopvevovTar wacal, cvddeyoucat ohiat hepvas, 
és 6 ap cuvoLKnTwat TobTo qotéova ae’ éxdiSovor 
dé avtal éwutds. 1 ev 52 Wepiodos Tod onpmaTos 
etal ardd.ot é& wal dv0 wrEOpa, TO 5é edpos éoTi 
TO pa T pla Kal déxa. Aipyyn Oé exerat Tod 
on LATOS peyadn, THY Aéyouat Av6ot a deivaov evar’ 
careetar ¢ aityn T'vyain. tovto pév 57 ToLodTo 
éoTi. 

94, Avéot 5é vopowoe fey Tapamhna toto XpE- 
@VTAL Kal "Eddves, xepls 7 Hh OTL Ta Onrea TeKva 
KATATOpVEvOUGL, T parrot dé avO porary TOV pets 
iS pev vomloua xXpuaod Kal apy vpou Koya pevor 
EXPHTAVTO, Tpwrot dé «al Kamndot eryevovTo. 
gaci 5é avtot Avédol nal tas Taryvias tas viv 
adiot Te Kat “EAAga KaTesTedoas EwuTav eFev- 
pnua yeverOau: aya 6€ tavras te é&eupeO vat 
Tapa odior Réyouct Kal Tuponviny arouKxioat, 
Ode TEept AVTOV AéyovTes. emt "ATvos Tob Mavew 
Baciréos ovrodeiny ioxupny ava THY Au8inv 
Tacay yevéobat, Kal TOUS Avédovs TEWS pev Oudryery 
Aumapéovtas, peta b¢ ws ov Tavera, dxea dtSn- 
aGat, adXov bé ado emipnxavac bas AUTODV. 
eFeupeO var oy) ay ToTe Kal TOV vBov kal TOV 
aoTpayahov Kat THs opaipys Kal TOV adréav 
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whereof is made of great stones and the rest of it of 
mounded earth. It was built by the men of the mar- 
ket and the artificers and the prostitutes. There 
remained till my time five corner-stones set on the 
top of the tomb, and on these was graven the record 
of the work done by each kind: and measurement 
showed that the prostitutes’ share of the work was 
the greatest. All the daughters of the common 
people of Lydia ply the trade of prostitutes, to 
collect dowries, till they can get themselves huss 
bands; and they offer themselves in marriage. 
Now this tomb has a circumference of six furlongs 
and a third, and its breadth is above two fur- 
longs; and there is a great lake hard by the tomb, 
which, say the Lydians, is fed by ever-flowing 
springs; it is called the Gygaean lake. Such then 
is this tomb. 

94. The customs of the Lydians are like those of 
the Greeks, save that they make prostitutes of their 
female children. They were the first men (known to 
us) who coined and used gold and silver currency ; 
and they were the first to sell by retail. And, accord- 
ing to what they themselves say, the pastimes now in 
use among them and the Greeks were invented by the 
Lydians: these, they say, were invented among them 
at the time when they colonised Tyrrhenia. This is 
their story : In the reign of Atys son of Manes there 
was great scarcity of food in all Lydia. For a while 
the Lydians bore this with what patience they could ; 
presently, when there was no abatement of the 
famine, they sought for remedies, and divers plans 
were devised by divers men. Then it was that they 
invented the games of dice and knuckle-bones and 
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Tacewv Tauryvieeov Ta eldea, mV TETTOV' TOUTWDV 
yap @v THV eFevperw OvUK olKnLodVTaL Av6oi. 
move dé ade 7 pos Tov epov efevportas, THV per 
éTépnv TOV NE pE OV matte Tmacav, iva én TH) 
Cntéovey outa, THY dé évépny aurea Bau TAVOMEVOUS 
TOV TALYVLEWD. TOLOUT@ TpoT@ Sudryew én érea, 
Svav Séovta etxoa.. émeite € ovK aviévat TO 
KaKOV GAN éte él padrrov BidlecOat, odtw 87 
TOV Baciréa avtav So poipas diehovTa Avdav 
mavrov Krnpdaat THY bev émt povn THY bé émi 
éEo8@ ex Tis X@pns, Kal éml bev Th pévery aurov 
NayYavovan - TOV potpewy éwUTOY TOV Baowréa 
TpooTdocely, € emi dé Th amadhag copery TOV éwu- 
Tob maida, T@ ovvopa elvat Tuponvov. | Naxovras 
bé a’Tav Tous érépous éEvévar éx THS KOPNS Kara 
Bivas és ~ pupyny Kal enxarvnocadbat hota, és Ta 
éo Oepevous Ta mdvra, daa odu hy xpnora érri- 
Toa, amoTAéew Kata Biov te Kal yijs onTnaww, 
és 6 €Ovea Toda TapaperyraLévous amixéabar é és 
‘OpBptxodvs, évOa odhéas evbpvcacbas TOMAS Kab 
oiKéety TO peéxpe tovde. avtt dé Avdav peTovo- 
pac Ova aurous em TOU Baatréos TOU mat60s, 6 os 
apeas aviyaye, él TovTou THY érwvupiny Totev- 
beévous dvopacOhvat Tupanvous. 

Avéolt pev 67 uo Ilepanoe ededovhwvTo. 

95. "Eredilnrac dé on TO evOebrev 1 npiv O oyos 
TOV TE Kupov bares Ey Thy K poicov apxny 
KaTetre, Kal TOUS Tlépoas 6 bTEw TpOTr@ HYNTAVTO 
THS "Agins. @S Ov Tepoéwy peteberepor Aeyoust, 
ot pn Bovropevor TEMvOUY Ta TTrepl Kupov aNra 
Tov éovTa RéyewW AOYyov, KaTa TadTa yparro, 
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ball, and all other forms of pastime, except only 
draughts, which the Lydians do not claim to have 
discovered. Then, using their discovery to lighten 
the famine, they would play for the whole of every 
other day, that they might not have to seek for food, 
and the next day they ceased from their play and ate. 
This was their manner of life for eighteen years. 
But the famine did not cease to plague them, and 
rather afflicted them yet more grievously. At last 
their king divided the people into two portions, and 
made them draw lots, so that the one part should 
remain and the other leave the country ; he himself 
was to be the head of those who drew the lot to re- 
main there, and his son, whose name was Tyrrhenus, 
of those who departed. Then one part of them, 
having drawn the lot, left the country and came down 
to Smyrna and built ships, whereon they set all their 
goods that could be carried on shipboard, and sailed 
away to seek a livelihood and a country; till at last, 
after sojourning with many nations in turn, they came 
to the Ombrici,! where they founded cities and have 
dwelt ever since. They no longer called themselves 
Lydians, but Tyrrhenians, after the name of the 
king’s son who had led them thither. 

The Lydians, then, were enslaved by the 
Persians. 

95. But it is next the business of my history to 
inquire who this Cyrus was who brought down the 
power of Croesus, and how the Persians came to be 
rulers of Asia. I mean then to be guided in what 
I write by some of the Persians who desire not to 
make a fine tale of the story of Cyrus but to tell 


1 In northern and central Italy; the Umbria of Roman 
history perpetuates the name. 
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eT OTA MEVOS wept Kupov «at tptpacias dddas 
hoyov oO0us prvar. 

"Acoupiov apyovTwv THS ava ‘Aoins émr’ érea 
elxogt Kal wevTaKocla, ™p@ToL an’ aurey M7- 
dot np&avro aniatac Gas, Kai KwS ovTOL mepl 
THs éNevOe pins paxer dpevor Totot ‘Agouptoe 
éyévovto avopes ayaboi, Kal amo dpevot THY 
SovrAocvvnv érevOepwoOnaar. pera, 5é rovtous Kal 
Ta adda EOvea Eetroiee THUTO TOict Mndatct. 

96. "Eovrwy 5€ avtovopwv Travtwv ava TH 
iymetpov, de avTLS és Tupavvida mepihrBov. avnp 
év Toiot Myjdo.0r éyéveTo copes TO ovvoua my 
Anoxns, traits 8 Fy Ppacprew. oUTOS 0 Antonns 
épaa Gels Tupavvioos é émrotee Toud6e. KaTOURT MEVOV 
TOV Mydov xara KOUAS, év TH ewuToo éwv Kat 
TpOTEpov SoKtmos Kal parAOV TL eal m poOuporepov 
Sixavoavyny “em epevos noKee® Kal tabra pévrot 
éovans dvouins TONAAS ava, macav THY Mndieny 
errotee, eTLa TA[LEVOS ort TO Sicatep TO adixov qToNeé- 
psov éoTi. Ob e éx Tis auras Kons Mijdou 
Op@VvTEs AUTOU TOUS TpoTrous Sixactay pw EwUuT@V 
ai péovro. d 6é on, ola pvc wevos apxny, tOvs Te 
Kal Sixatos 7 WV, TOLEWY TE TadTa ématvov elye ovK 
ONiryov 7 pos TOV TOMMT EDV, ovUTw Gore auvOavo- 
pevor ol ev THOL adAjot KOUNTL WS AnuoKns ein 
av7np podvos KaTa TO opOov Sicdlov, T POT Epov 
TEpLTLTTOVTES adixotot yvepunot, TOTE éreite 
Heovoay Go pevor epoiror mapa Tov Antoxea 
Kal avrol Sixacopuevot, tédos 5é ovderl arArM 
eT eT paTrovTo. 

97. TInedvos 5€é atel yivopévou tod émiporré- 
ovtos, ola tmruvOavopévwv tas Sixas aroBaivew 
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the truth, though:there are no less than three other 
accounts of Cyrus which I could give. 

When the Assyrians had ruled Upper Asia for five 
hundred and twenty years! their subjects began to 
revolt from them: first of all, the Medes. These, it 
would seem, proved their valour in fighting for freedom 
against the Assyrians ; they cast off their slavery and 
won freedom. Afterwards the other subject nations 
too did the same as the Medes. 

96. All of those on the mainland were now free 
men ; but they came once more to be ruled by mon- 
archs as I will now relate. There was among the 
Mediansa clever man called Deioces: he was the son 
of Phraortes. Deioces was enamoured of sovereignty, 
and thus he set about gaining it. Being already a 
notable man in his own township (one of the many 
townships into which Media was parcelled), he began 
to profess and practise justice more constantly and 
zealously than ever, and this he did although there 
was much lawlessness in all the land of Media, and 
though he knew that injustice is ever the foe of jus- 
tice. Then the Medes of the same township, seeing 
his dealings, chose him to be their judge, and he (for 
he coveted sovereign power) was honest and just. 
By so acting he won no small praise from his fellow 
townsmen, insomuch that when the men of the 
other townships learned that Deioces alone gave 
righteous judgments (they having before suffered 
from unjust decisions) they, then, on hearing this, 
came often and gladly to plead before Deioces; and 
at last they would submit to no arbitrament but his. 

97. The number of those who came grew ever 
greater, for they heard that each case ended as 


1 From 1229 to 709 B.c., as Deioces’ reign began in 709. 
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KaTa TO é€ov, yvous o Anioxns és éwuToV wav 
avaxeimevov ovte xativew Err HOeKe EVOAa TEP 
TpoTepov tpokaTiCwy edixale, our’ én Suxay Ere 
ov yap ot AvaoLTEdéELY THY EwuTOD éEnMEANKOTA 
Toiat Tédas 8e nEpNS Sixalew.  éovons ov 
apTayis Kal avopins ért TOAN@ HaRQOv | ava TAS 
Ko pas y] ™ poTepov 7V, ouveréxOncav ot Mibu 
és T@UTO Kal edidocav odicr Royor, A€yovtes Tept 
TOV KATHKOVTOV. as 8 éyo Sdoxéw, pdduore 
ENeryov oi TOU Anvoxed piros “Ou yap 87 TPOTT® 
TO Tapeovre ypewpevoe Suvatot elev OiKéety THY 
Xapnv, Pepe oT No wpev nh eoov auTay Bactréa 
Kal oUTH TE XwPN eVVoUgeTaL Kal avrot 1 pos 
Epya Tpeyroueda, ovde Um’ avomins dvdararou 
écoucda.” rTadta Kn déeyovTes TeiBovcL EwuTOUS 
Bactrever0ar. 

98. Auvrixa de TpoBarropévov évTiva or}- 
covtat Bactréa, o Anuoxns Hv TONKS UTO TAVTOS 
avdpos Kal mpoBadndopevos Kal aiveouevos, és } 
ToUTOV KaTa.veovat Bacthéa pict elvat. 6 8 
éxéXeve avTOUS oixia TE EWUT@ aEva THS Bactrnins 
oixodopjoat Kat Kpatodvat avtov Sopudopoice: 
moevat 87 TavTa ot Mijdoe oixodopéouat TE yap 
auT@ oixia peydha te Kal loxupa, iva auros 
eppace TAS Xopns, Kal Sopupopous QUT@ emt- 
Tpdmovat éx mdvTov Mn ov kararttacbar. 7) 
dé ws oye THY apxny, TOUS M7 dous jvaryKace 
év / TOME Wa momoacbat Kal TovTS: mEpLOTEMOVTAS 
TaD adNwv io cov émripéerea Oat. TmetBowevery 5é 
Kal Taira Tév Mydov oixodopéet Telyea, peydha 
Te Kab KapTepa Tatra Ta viv ‘“AyBdrava Ké- 
KAnTtal, Erepov Evépm KUKAM éVETTE@TA. péeLN- 
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accorded with the truth. The Deioces, seeing that all 
was now entrusted to him, would not.sit in his former 
seat of judgment, and said he would give no more 
decisions ; for it was of no advantage to him (he said 
to leave his own business and spend all the day 
judging the cases of his neighbours. This caused 
robbery and lawlessness to increase greatly in the 
townships; and the Medes gathering together con- 
ferred about their present affairs, and said (here, as I 
suppose, the chief speakers were Deioces’ friends), 
«Since we cannot with our present manner of life 
dwell peacefully in the country, come, let us set up 
a king for ourselves; thus will the country be well 
governed, and we ourselves shall betake ourselves 
to our business, and cease to be undone by lawless- 
ness.” By such words they persuaded themselves 
to be ruled by a king. 

98. The question was forthwith propounded: Whom 
should they make king? Then every man was loud 
in putting Deioces forward and praising Deioces, till 
they agreed that he should be their king. He bade 
them build him houses worthy of his royal power, 
and arm him with a bodyguard : the Medes did so; 
they built him great and strong houses at what places 
soever in the country he showed them, and suffered 
him to choose a bodyguard out of all their people. 
But having obtained the power, he constrained the 
Medes to make him one stronghold and to fortify 
this more strongly than all the rest. This too the 
Medes did for him: so he built the great and mighty 
circles of walls within walls which are now called 
Agbatana.! This fortress is so planned that each 


1 Modern Hamadan, probably : but see Rawlinson’s note. 
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Xavntar 5é otw TodTO TO TEelxos WaTE oO ETEpOS 
Tou érépov KUKXOS Toiot T popaxeaar pouvo.at 
éott iypndorepos. TO Be Kov TL Kal TO Ywpiov 
TUMpAX EEL KONWVOS e€WY WaTE TOLOUTO elvat, TO 
dé Kal Harv Tt émerndevOn. KuKr@v © éovTwv 
TOV cuvaTavTwv emt a, év 6) TO TedeuTaip Ta 
Bacidajua ever Kat ot Onoavpoi. To 8 avtov 
peyearov éoti TELXOS Kata Tov ’AOyvéwv KUKdov 
padiota az) TO peyabos. TOD pev én T P@TOU 
KUKXOU Ol T popwaxemves elol NevKol, TOD Oe SeuTé- 
pov pédaves, Tplrov '6€ KUKAOU hotvixeot, TeTapTou 
bé Kudaveot, TET TOU dé cavoapaxwwot. ovTw TOV 
TEVTE KUKANOV Ob T POMLAN EDVES nvO uc wévor elo 
papydroicr dv0 be ol TedXeEuvTaiot etal 7) _ bev 
KATApyVpwMEvous O O€ KATAKEX PUTW/LEVOUS Eywv 
TOUS T popaxedvas. 

99. Tadra pev 7] O Antoxns € EwUT@ Te éTElyYe€ 
Kal mepl Ta éwuTov oixia, tov Sé adXAov SHuov 
mepug éxédeve 70 TELXOS olKées. oixodounbevrov 
bé TAVTWY Koo OV Tovbe Anuoxns Tp@Tos éoTl 
O KATATTHGGHEVOS, jLITE eovevat mapa Baciéa 
pndéva, bv aryyehov dé wavrTa ypacdat, opaabar 
TE Bacirea v0 pndevos, mMpos Te TOUTOLGL ere 
yehav Te Ka avrioy wrvew Kal dract elvat TobTO 
yé aio ‘pov. Taira dé mepl EWUTOV eoéuvuve 
TOV éivexev, OKs av BH opavres ol oundrcKes, 
coves curtpogot TE exetvep Kal oixins ov praupo- 
TépNS ovee és avdpayalinv evTropevot, Aumreoiaro 
kat émtBourevotev, GAXr’ Erepotos adi Soxéou eivar 
pn) Opaat. 

100. "Emeire dé Taita Siexoopnce Kat expa- 
TuUvEe EWUTOY TH TUPAVViOL, Ww TO Sixatoy Pvr(doowy 
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circle of walls is higher than the next outer circle by 
no more than the height of its battlements; to which 
end the site itself, being on a hill in the plain, some- 
what helps, but chiefly it was accomplished by art. 
There are seven circles in all; within the innermost 
circle are the king’s dwellings and the treasuries; 
and the longest wall is about the length of the wall 
that surrounds the city of Athens.! The battlements 
of the first circle are white, of the second black, of 
the third circle purple, of the fourth blue, and of 
the fifth orange: thus the battlements of five circles 
are painted with colours ; and the battlements of the 
last two circles are coated, these with silver and those 
with gold. 

99. Deioces built these walls for himself and around 
his own palace; the people were to dwell without the 
wall. And when all was built, it was Deioces first who 
established the rule that no one should come into the 
presence of the king, but all should be dealt with by 
the means of messengers; that the king should be 
seen by no man; and moreover that it should be in 
particular a disgrace for any to laugh or to spit in his 
presence. He was careful to hedge himself with all 
this state in order that the men of his own age (who 
had been bred up with him and were as nobly born as 
he and his equals in manly excellence), instead of 
seeing him and being thereby vexed and haply 
moved to plot against him, might by reason of not 
seeing him deem him to be changed from what he 
had been.? 

100. Having ordered all these matters and strongly 
armed himself with sovereign power, he was a hard 

1 About eight miles, according to a scholiast’s note 
on Thucyd. ii. 13 ; but this is disputed. 

2 Or, perhaps, different from themselves. ° 
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XareTros” Kat Tas TE Sixas ypaportes éow Tap 
éxetvov coMeUTETKOV, Kal éxetvos Staxpivev Tas 
éadepopévas exméutrece. Taira pev Kara Tas 
ixas émroiee, Tade S€ adXra EKEKOT [EATO ot el 
TWa turd dvo.to UBpiforra, TOUTOY OKWS peTa- 
TEMA ALTO Kar akinv é éxdo Tov adixjparos eduxaien, 
Kal ob KaTdoKoTot Te Kal KATHKOOL Hoav ava 
Tacav TH xepny THS HpXe. 

101. Anvoxns ev yup TO Mdixov €Ovos cuve- 
arpee podvor kal tovtov jpte gate 66 Mndov 
Tocdoe yévea, Bovoat Tapytaxnvot rpovyares 
"A ptlavrol Bovédtor Mayou. ryevea pev 67 Mydov 
éotl Toa doe. 

102. Antoxew 5 mais yiverat Ppaoprys, os 
TENEUTITAYTOS Antoxew, Bacthevoartos Tpia Kal 
TEVTHKOVTA ered, mapedéEato THY apxXny, Tapa- 
deEduevos 5é ovK : ATEX PATO povvey Mnowv a dpyxetv, 
andra oTpaTeva dpevos émt TOUS Ilépoas mpwro.ot 
TE TOUTOLTL émeOnkato Kal Tpa@rtous Mydav t vmn- 
Koous €1roince. pera dé Exwy dvo TavTa éOvea 
Kal apporepa loxupa, Kateo TpepeTo THY ‘Aginv 
an’ dou én GAXO tov eOvos, és é oTpatevod- 
peVvos emt TOUS ‘Agoupious Kat ‘Agouplov TOUTOUS 
ot Nivoy elyov Kal Mpxov. 7 pOTEpov TavTov, TOTE 
dé Hoay HE WOUYa[LEVOL per TUMPAX OY ate an- 
ETTEDTO, GAXKWS pevToL EwUT@DV ev HKovtes, em 
Toutous 61) oTparevaduevos O Dpacprys avros Te 
Step Oapn, apas dv0 Kai eixoot éTEa, Kal 0 OTPATOS 
avTOU O TOAXOS. 

103. Ppacprew dé TENEUTITAVTOS ebedeEaro 
Kvafdpns o 0 Ppacprew tov Antoxew trais. ovTOS 
NEyeTaL ToAXOV ETL yeverOar AAKLMwTEPOS TAY 
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man in the observance of justice. They would write 
down their pleas and send them in to him; then would 
he adjudge upon what was brought him and send his 
judgments out. This was his manner of deciding cases 
at law, and he took order too about other matters ; 
for when he heard that a man was doing violence he 
would send for him and punish him as befitted each 
offence : and he had spies and eavesdroppers every- 
where in his dominions. 

101. Deioces, then, united the Median nation, and 
no other, and ruled it. The Median tribes are these— 
the Busae, the Paretaceni, the Struchates, the Arizanti, 
the Budii, the Magi: so many are their tribes. 

102. Deioces had a son, Phraortes, who inherited 
the throne at Deioces’ death after a reign of fifty- 
three years.1 Having so inherited, he was not content 
to rule the Medes alone: marching against the Per- 
sians, he attacked them first, and they were the first 
whom he made subject to the Medes. Then, with 
these two strong nations at his back, he subdued one 
nation of Asia after another, till he marched against 
the Assyrians, to wit, those of the Assyrians who held 
Ninus. These had formerly been rulers of all; but 
now their allies had dropped from them and they 
were left alone, yet in themselves a prosperous people : 
marching then against these Assyrians, Phraortes him- 
self and the greater part of his army perished, after 
he had reigned twenty-two years. 

103. At his death he was succeeded by his son 
Cyaxares. He is said to have been a much greater 


1 Deioces died in 656 B.c. 
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Tpoyovay, Kal TpaTos TE ehoxtce Kata TéAEa 
TOUS éy TH *Acin Kat T PATOS dierafke Xepis 
éxdotous elvas, TOUS TE jaixpod opous Kal Tous 
To£opopous ral TOUS lirréas* TPO Tb dé avaylt 
qv wdvTa opotas avarrepuppeva, oDTOS 0 Toict 
Avéoiat éoTh payer dpevos Ore vot n méepN 
eryevero ope HAXOMEvOLGt, Kat 0 TH "Advos ToTa- 
pov avw ‘Aginv macav cvaT|oas éwuT@. oun- 
AeEas bé TOUS bar’ éwuT@ apxouevous mavtas 
eo Tparevero ert Thy Nivoy, Tumwpéewv TE 3) marpl 
Kal Thy TOMY TaVvTny Jédov éFereiv. Kat Ol, OS 
cup Baroy évixnae tovs ‘Acaupious, TEpLKaTN- 
pév@ THY Nivov émnrde LKvbewv OTpaToOs péyas, 
Hye O€ auUToUS Bacrrevs 0 LavPeov Maduns 
IIpotodvew trais: of éaéBadov bev és THV "Aoiny 
Kippepious éxBaXovtes éx TAS Evparns, TOUTOLGL 
dé emia TOuEvoL ghevyouat otrw és THY Mndixny 
YOpny ariKovTo. 

104. "Eote 6é amo Tis himons THS Maunrtdos 
emt Paow TOT A pov kal és Korxous TpinKovTa 
HwEepew evlave 060s, ex dé THs Koryisos ov 
TONNOV SmepBivar és TH Mnoducnv, adr’ Ev to 
51a péoou Ovos avtav éoti, YdoTetpes, Tob T0 dé 
mapaperBowevorat elvat év TH Mnoexg. ov pEVTOL 
ot ye YevOat ravrn éoéBador, adda THY Kary 
weple odov TOAN pakpotépny éxtTpaTopevot, év 
bebeh éyovtes TO Kavuracvov Spee: evdaira ot 
ev Mijdou cup Banrovres toiot YKvOnor Kal é érow- 
Oévres Th paxn THS apxiis kaTeruOnaar, ot Oe 
LKvOas rnv "Acinv wacav éwécxov. 
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warrior than his fathers: it was he who first arrayed 
the men of Asia in companies and set each kind in 
bands apart, the spearmen and the archers and the 
horsemen : before this they were all blended alike con- 
fusedlytogether. Thiswas the king who fought against 
the Lydians when the day was turned to night in the 
battle, and who united under his dominion all Asia 
that is beyond the river Halys. Collecting all his 
subjects, he marched against Ninus, wishing to avenge 
his father and to destroy the city. He defeated the 
Assyrians in battle ; but while he was besieging their 
city there came down upon him a great army of 
Scythians, led by their king Madyes son of Protothyes. 
These had invaded Asia after they had driven the 
Cimmerians out of Europe: pursuing them in their 
flight the Scythians came to the Median country.! 

104. It is thirty days’ journey for an unburdened 
man from the Maeetian lake? to the river Phasis and 
the land of the Colchi; from the Colchi it is an easy 
matter to cross into Media: there is but one nation 
between, the Saspires; to pass these is to be in 
Media. Nevertheless it was not by this way that 
the Scythians entered; they turned aside and came 
by the upper and much longer road, having on their 
right the Caucasian mountains. There the Medes 
met the Scythians, who worsted them in battle and 
deprived them of their rule, and made themselves 
masters of all Asia. 

1 This is the same story as that related in the early 
chapters of Book IV. The Scythians, apparently, marched 
eastwards along the northern slope of the Caucasus, turning 
south between the end of the range and the Caspian. But 
Herodotus’ geography in this story is difficult to follow.— 


The ‘‘Saspires” are in Armenia. 
2 The Maeetian lake is the Sea of Azov. 
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105. "Ev@cdrev 5é€ Hicav én’ Alyurtov: kal 
éreite éyévovto év tH Tladatotivn Supin, Vappn- 
TEXOS o peas Aiyimrou Baotreds avTidoas @- 
potot TE Kal MTHOL ATOTPATEL TO TPOTWTEPO f17) 
Tmopeveo Bau. ol bé émeiTe avaxwpéeovtes onlow 
éyevovto THS Yupins év "Acxdd\wv TOA, TOV 
TrEovwVv YKvGéwv rrapeEeNOovTwv acivéwy, GrLyoL 
Tives avTa@V UTroNeLPO Eves EcvANTaY THs ovpavins 
"Adpobitrns to ipov. éore 5é TovTO TO ipov, ws 
éya muvOavouevos evpiokw, TavTwY apKaLoTaToV 
ipov doa tavTns THs Oeod: Kal yap to év Kurp@ 
ipov évOedrev éyévero, ws avtol Kumpuot Xéyouet, 
Kai To év Ku€nporot Boivixes eict ot ispvodpevos 
éx TAUTNS THS Lupins éovtes. Tolar dé TOV Yxv- 
Oéwv curynoact TO ipov To év Ackddwvi Kal Totot 
ToutTwy aisl exyovotat éevéoxn ye o Oeds Onreav 
yodoov, ware dua rNéyouat te of YxvOas 51a TovTO 
apéas vooéev, Kal opavy map éwvtoict Tovs 
dmikveouévous és THY UvOixnv yopnv ws d2a- 
Kéatat TOUS Kanréovot Evapeas ot {KvOar. 

106. “Emrd wév vuy oxrm Kal eixoot Etea Npyov 
ths “Acins ot YxvOat, cal Ta TavTa ode vio TE 
UBptos Kal orAvywpins avdotata Hv ywpls pev 
yap popov rpnocov Tap éxdotwv Tov éxdoTo.oe 
éméBadXov, ywpls 5é Tov dopouv Aprratoy Tepte- 
Aavvortes TOUTO 6 Tt Eyotey ExacToL. Kal TOVTwWY 
pev Tovs wAEdVas Kuakapns te cal Mijdor Eecvi- 
cayvres: Kal xatapeOvoavtes KaTehovevoay, Kat 
ovTw avecwoavto THY apynv Mydoe Kal érexpa- 
Teov TaY Tep Kal mpoTepov, Kal THv te Nivop 
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105. Thence they marched against Egypt: and 
when they were in the part of Syria called Palestine, 
Psammetichus king of Egypt met them and persuaded 
them with gifts and prayers to come no further. So 
they turned back, and when they came on their way 
to the city of Ascalon in Syria, most of the Scythians 
passed by and did no harm, but a few remained behind 
and plundered the temple of Heavenly Aphrodite.! 
This temple, as I learn from what I hear, is the oldest 
of all the temples of the goddess, for the temple in 
Cyprus was founded from it, as the Cyprians them- 
selves say: and the temple on Cythera was founded 
by Phoenicians from this same land of Syria. But the 
Scythians who pillaged the temple, and all their des- 
cendants after them, were afflicted by the goddess 
with the “ female’”’ sickness: insomuch that the Scy- 
thians say that this is the cause of their disease, and 
that those who come to Scythia can see there the 
plight of the men whom they call “ Enareis.”’ 2 

106. The Scythians, then, ruled Asia for twenty- 
eight years: and all the land was wasted by reason of 
their violence and their pride, for, besides that they 
exacted from each the tribute which was laid upon 
him, they rode about the land carrying off all men’s 
possessions. The greater number of them were enter- 
tained and made drunk and then slain by Cyaxares and 
the Medes: so thus the Medes won back their empire 
and all that they had formerly possessed ; and they 

1 The great goddess (Mother of Heaven and Earth) wor- 
shipped by Eastern nations under various names—Mylitta in 
Assyria, Astarte in Phoenicia: called Heavenly Aphrodite, 
or simply the Heavenly One, by Greeks. 

2 The derivation of this word is uncertain; it is agreed 


that the disease was a loss of virility. In iv. 67 éevaphs = 
avdpdyuvos. 
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elXov (as dé elXov, év érépoice Aovyourt nha) 
Kab Tovs ‘Agcuptous Dmoxetptous eT OLnoaVTO 
TAHVY THS BaBvdwvins poipns. 

107. Mera dé tabra Kuafdpns pév, Bactrevoas 
TET oEpaKovTa, érea avy toto. YxvOat jpEav, 
TedeUTG, éxdéxetat 5é “Aotudyns Kuvakdpew mais 
THY Bacrrniny. 

Kai ot éryévETO Ouyarnp TH obvopa éero Mav- 
Sadun THY édoxKee "Aotudyns é év TO dTrv@ ouphcat 
TOTOUTOY WaoTEe TAHTAL peD THY éEWUTOD TOMY, 
émixataxdvoas O€ Kab THY ‘Aciny waoap. vrep- 
Gépevos 5é Tav Mayor Tota Ovetporrohougt TO 
évuTrviov, epoBnOn Tap auTav aura éxacra, 
pabwv. pera be THY Mavddynv TAUT HD €odcav 
non avdpos @painy Mydev péev Tav éwutod dktiov 
ovdevt dcd0t yuvaixa, SeSorKers Ty orev & 8é 
Iépon 680% T) ovvoua TV KapBvons, TOV edpioKe 
oikins ev eovTa aryad iis Tpomou dé jovytou, 
TOAA® évepOe aywv avtov péoov avdpos Mybov. 

108. Luvorceovans dé T@ KapBvon ths Map- 
davns, o ‘Aatudyns TO _TPOT@ érei elde GAANV 
dypuy, édoxee O€ of éx ee TOV aisoiwy THs Ouyatpos 
TAUTNS pivat dprredor, Tv de apmedov emaxelv 
THY "Aginv wacav. idwv dé TovTo Kal brrepOE- 
Hevos TotcL _overpoTrodorat, peTerréurparo éx TOY 
Ilepcéwy thy Ovyarépa émitexa éovoav, amixo- 
pérqy dé epiracce Bovrcpevos TO ryevopevov é€ 
auTis SiapBei pat: ék yap ob Tis Oyfvos ot TOV 
Mayov dverpomrohor E€onpuatvoy Ort pENrOL O THs 
Guyar pos avrob yovos Bacthevoery avtt éxeivov. 
tabta bn ay pudrace opevos o ‘Aotudyns, os 
éyévero 0 Kipos, carécas" Aprrayov avdpa oixriov 
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took Ninus (in what manner I will show in a later 
part of my history), and brought all Assyria except 
the province of Babylon under their rule. 

107. Afterwards Cyaxares died after a reign of 
forty years (among which I count the years of the 
Scythian domination) : and his son Astyages reigned 
in his stead. 

Astyages had a daughter, whom he called Man- 
dane: concerning whom he had a dream, that 
enough water flowed from her to fill his city and 
overflow all Asia. He imparted this vision to those 
of the Magi who interpreted dreams, and when he 
heard what they told him he was terrified: and 
presently, Mandane being now of marriageable age, 
he feared the vision too much to give her to any 
Median worthy to mate with his family, but wedded 
her to a Persian called Cambyses, a man whom he 
knew to be well born and of a quiet temper: for 
Astyages held Cambyses to be much lower than a 
Mede of middle estate. 

108. But in the first year of Mandane’s marriage to 
Cambyses Astyages saw a second vision. He dreamt 
that there grew from his daughter,a vine, which 
covered the whole of Asia. Having seen this vision, 
and imparted it to the interpreters of dreams, he 
sent to the Persians for his daughter, then near 
her time, and when she came kept her guarded, 
desiring to kill whatever child she might bear: for 
the interpreters declared that the meaning of his 
dream was that his daughter's offspring should rule 
in his place. Wishing to prevent this, Astyages 
on the birth of Cyrus summoned to him a man 
of his household called Harpagus, who was his 
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Kal muatoratoy te Mydav Kab Tmayroy émiTpoTrov 
TOV Ew@urod, édeyé ob ToLdoe. ‘“Aptaye, TpHyya 
TO Gv Tob mpoabee, nniasi mapaxpryon, pnde 
ee TE mapaBary | Kal adNXous Ehomevos é& u vaTépns 
gol avT@ TeplTrer ys” haBe TOV Mavéavn erTexe 
Taioa, dépov 6¢ és cewvTov am OKT eLvov, pera b¢ 
Oarpov tpoTr@ Step avros Bovrea.” 6 dé dpei- 
Berar 6° Bactned, ovTe AAOTE KW TrapeEtdes 
avdpl THE aX ape ovoér, puracaopela dé és ae 
Kal és TOV HETETELTA YpOvOV pndéev efapapreiv. 
ann’ et Tot dirov TOUTO OUTW yiver Ban, xpi 89 TO 
rye €wov varnpeTeccO at emiTnoews. 

109. Tovrouoe ape dpevos o "Aptrayos, @ OS ot 
mapesoOn TO maotov KEKOO [iT MEVOV Thy én 
Oavato, ue KNatov és Ta otxias mapenov dé 
éd pate TH EwvTOD yuvacnt TOV wavTa ‘Ag Tudyeos 

pndevra hoyou. 7 dé T pos aurov Aéryet “Noy ov ti 

Ase év vow éotl trovéetv;” 5 6é apeiBerar “Ov rH 
éveTéXAeTO ‘Agtudyns, ovo eb Tapadpovia et TE 
kal pavéerat KaKLov 7 vov paiveTat, ov of &ywrye 
mpodOncouat TH yvoun ovdé és hovov ToLtodToY 
UTNPETIHTW. TOAA@Y 66 elvera ov povetow peey, 
Kal OTL AUT@ pot auy'yevns éotl oO mais, Kal bre 
“Agruayns pev éot yépav Kal amass époevos 
yovou: ef © éOeAnaes TOvTOU TeXEUTHATAVTOS és 
Thy Ouyatépa tavTnv avaBnvat 7 TuUpavvis, TAS 
yov Tov viov KTeiver dt éuev, GAXO TL H eiTrEeTAL 
To évOedtev enol Kivduvwv Oo péytoTos; AANA TOD 
pev aodharéos eivexa éuol Set TovTov TeXevTaY TOV 
maida, Set pévto. Tav twa “Actudyeos avTov 
govéa yevéoOar kat wn TOV éuav.” 
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faithfullest servant among the Medes and was 
steward of all his possessions: then he said, “ Do 
not mishandle this command of mine, Harpagus, nor 
forsake me for the service of others, lest hereafter 
it be the worse for yourself. Take the boy whom 
Mandane has borne, and carry him to your house and 
kill him: and then bury him in what manner you 
yourself will.” “King,” Harpagus answered, “ never 
yet have you seen me do aught unpleasing to you; 
and I will ever be careful not to offend against you. 
But if it is your will that this should so be done, then 
it behoves that for my part I render you fitting 
service.” 

109. Thus answered Harpagus. The child was 
then given to him, adorned for its death, and he went 
to his house weeping. When he came in he told his 
wife all the command given him by Astyages. “ Now, 
therefore,” said she to him, “what purpose you to 
do?” “ Not,” he answered, “ to obey Astyages’ behest, 
no, not though he lose his wits and be more frantic 
than now he is: even so I myself will not serve 
his purpose, nor be his instrument for such a murder. 
There are many reasons why I will not kill the child: 
he is akin to myself, and further, Astyages is old, 
and has no male issue: now if after his death the 
sovereignty passes to this daughter of his, whose son 
he is now using me to slay, what is left for me but 
the greatest of all dangers? Nay, for my safety I 
must see that the boy dies, but the deed must be 
done by some one of Astyages’ own men and not of 
mine.” 
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110. Tadra eime cal avtixa dyyedov éreutre 
éml TOV BoveoXov tay ‘Agrudyeos TOV nwicTtato 
VOMLas TE emitnoeoratas vé“ovTa Kal dpea Onpiw- 
déotata: TO ovvoma hv Mitpadarns, ouvoiKee dé 
éwuTob GUVOOUNN, ovvopa dé TH yuvatkl nv TH 
ouvoixee Kuve KATA THV ‘EX jveov yoccay, 
KaTa 6é THY Mnbcanv 2raKe THY yap Kuva 
Kahéovat omaKa Mijdou, ai de Drrwpeat etal TOV 
opéwy, évda TAS voMas TOV Body ele ovtos 67 0 
BouxoXos, T pos Bopéw TE AVEM“OU TOV ‘AyBardvev 
Kal MT pos TOU TOVvTOU Tob Ev€etvou: TAUTY pev yap 
H Mndiny xwpn mpos Laocmetpwv operyn core 
KapTa Kab vyn dn Te Kal idyot guvnpepys, yi bé 
adAn Mnoixt xwpn ott waca arresdos. émrel @V 0 
Bovrodos oTr0von TOAAT Kaheopevos amixeto, 
Edevye ) “Aprayos Tae. “ Kenever oé "Agtuayns 
TO maotov TobTo AaBovra Oeivar és TO épnwoTatov 
TOV cpéwv, 5kaS av TAX OTH SrapOapein: Kat 
Tabe TOL éxédeuce ciTrecy, iy Te) aTrOKTELVyS avTo 
ANNA TED TPOTO TEPLTOLnT NS, orheO pp TO KaKlaTe 
oe Siaypicecbar. éropay &¢ éxxelyevov Téraypat 
eyo. 

111. Tadra adxovoas 0 BoveoXos Kal avaraBov 
TO mattov ue THY avTny oniow odov Kal ame 
KVEETOL és THY éravaw. TO 8 dpa Kal avT@ 7 
yuvn, émireé € cova wacay mMEpND, TOTE Kos KaTa 
daipova TUKTEL otxomevov tov Boukonou és moMuy. 
oay dé ep ppovTio. auporepor apap Tépt, 
6 ev TOU TOKOU Tis YyUVvaLKos appwdéwr, 7 9 Oe yun 
6 Tt oOUK ewes o 0 “Aptrayos petatréupatto avtis 
TOV avdpa. €rreite O€ amovorTnaas éméoTn, ola 
é€ aéArrov ibodca 1 yun elpeto mpotépn 6 Te pu 
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110. So saying, he sent forthwith a messenger to 
that one of Astyages’ cowherds whom he knew to 
pasture his herds in the likeliest places and where 
the mountains were most haunted of wild beasts. 
The man’s name was Mitradates, and his wife 
was a slave like him; her name was in the Greek 
language Cyno, in the Median Spako: for “spax”’ 
is the Median name for a dog. The foothills ot 
the mountains where this cowherd pastured his 
kine are to the north of Agbatana, towards the 
Euxine sea: for the rest of Media is everywhere 
a level plain, but here, on the side of the Saspires,! 
the land is very high and mountainous and covered 
with woods. So when the cowherd came with all 
speed at the summons, Harpagus said: “ Astyages 
bids you take this child and lay it in the most 
desolate part of the mountains, that it may thus 
perish as soon as may be. And he bids me say, that 
if you kill not the child, but in any way save it alive, 
you shall die a terrible death: and it is I who am 
ordered to see it exposed.” 

111. Hearing this, the cowherd took up the child 
and returned by the same way and came to his stead- 
ing. Now it chanced that his wife too had been 
expecting her time every day, and providence so 
ordained that she was brought to bed while her man 
was away in the city. Each of them was anxious for 
the other, the husband being afraid about his wife’s 
travail, and the wife because she knew not why 
Harpagus had so unwontedly sent for her husband. 
So when he returned and came before her, she was 
startled by the unexpected sight and asked him before 


1 In the north-western part of Media: modern Azer- 
baijan. 
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obra m pol bus A ptraryos pererréuyparo. | & dé 
etre 0, yuval, elOov Te és Toy Mav Kal Hove 
TO pone wet Sedov pate Kore ryevéa Bau és 
EOTOTAS TOUS TPETEPOUS. olxos pev Tas ‘Apma- 
you KravOU@ KaTELXETO, éy@ bé eam rayels nla 
érw. as 6€ TayLoTa éanrbor, o opéw qjaLoiov TT po- 
Kel {revov daTaipov Te Kal Kpavyavepevor, KEKOo LN- 
pévov xpua®@ Te Kal eo Ofte ToLKihy. “Aprrayos be 
@s elOé pe, exéXeve THY Taxiorny avanaBovra 76 
Tatotov oixer Bat pépovra cai Oeivar &v0a Onprade- 
oTaTov ein TOY opéwr, pas ‘Aotudyea elvat TOV 
TAavUTA emu éwevov pol, TONN amewAnoas e& py 
odea TOLNG aft. xal eyo dvarhaBov Epepor, 
Soxéwy TaY TLVOS olKeTewy elvat ov yap a dv Kote 
aredota évOev ye Hv. (0d uBeov 5é 0 opewy VpUT@ 
Te Kal eluace KEekoo uNLEVO?, T pos 5€é Kai L KAavO mov 
KATEDTEDT OL éupavea év ‘Apmdyou. kal Tpoxate 
67 Kar odov muvOdvopat TOV TavTa Aoyov Oepa- 
TOVTOS, Os eue T POTTE LTT OV éEo TONLOS évexelpioe 
TO Bpédos, @s apa Mavéddvys te ein Tas THS 
‘Agtuayeos Ouyar pos kal KapBucew TOU Kupov, 
Kab py ‘Aotudyns €VTENNETAL ATOKTELVAL. VV TE 
b6¢ éoti.” 

112. “Apa 6€ ratra édeye o Bovnoros Kat 
exxarupas arredeixvue. ) dé ws elde To Tatdiov 
peya Te Kal everbes € éov, daxpicaca Kal haBopevn 
T@V youvdtwv Tob avd pos expnute pendent TeEXYN 
exBeivat piv. 0 5é€ ovk Eby olos T elvau adrAws 
auTa TroLéey emiporTna ew yap KATACKOTOUS é& 
“Aprayou éroypouevous, dmoréecOat TE Kanata 
nv pn odea TOG N. @S be oux érei0e apa Tov 
advdpa, Sevtepa reyes ) yuvyn Tade. “’Esrel roivuy 
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he could speak why Harpagus had so instantly sum- 
moned him, ‘“ Wife,” he said, “‘ when I came to the 
city, I saw and heard what I would I had never seen 
and what I would had never happened to our masters 
All the house of Harpagus was full of weeping ; and 
I was astonished, and entered in; and immediately 
I saw a child laid there struggling and crying, decked 
out with gold and many-coloured raiment. And when 
Harpagus saw me, he bade me take the child wivh all 
speed and bear it away and lay it where there are most 
wild beasts in the mountains: it was Astyages, he 
said, who laid this command on me, and Harpagus 
threatened me grievously if I did not do his will. So 
I took up the child and bore him away, supposing 
him to be the child of someone in the household ; for 
I could never have guessed whose he was. But I was 
amazed at seeing him decked with gold and raiment, 
and at hearing moreover the manifest sound of weep- 
ing in the house of Harpagus. Very soon on the way 
_ I heard all the story from a servant who brought me 
out of the city and gave the child into my charge: 
to wit, that it was the son of Mandane the king’s 
daughter and Cambyses the son of Cyrus. And now, 
here is the child.” 

112. And with that the cowherd uncovered it 
and showed it. But when the woman saw how fine 
and fair the child was, she fell a-weeping and laid 
hold of the man’s knees and entreated him by 
no means to expose him. But the husband said he 
could do no other; for, he said, there would be com- 
ings of spies from Harpagus to see what was done, 
and he must die a terrible death if he did not obey. 
So then being unable to move her husband, the 
woman said next: “Since I cannot move you from your 
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ov Svvapai oe treiPew py exOeivar, cv dé wb 
wotnaov, ct 8 wWaca avayKn ofOjvar éxKeipevov. 
Tétoka yap Kal éyw, Tétoxa bé TeOveds. TodTO pey 
dépwv mpoles, tov dé THs "Aatudyeos Ouyarpos 
Taida ws €& npéwv dovta Tpédopev. Kal ovTw 
ovTEe ov dA@ceaL AdiKéwv Tos SexTroTas OUTE HuiY 
Kaxas BeBovrevyéva éotau' 6 Te yap TeOveds 
Bacirnins tadis xupnoes Kal o Teptewv ovK atro- 
Neer THY Wuyny.” 

113. Kdptra re &0fe to Bovxort\w mpos Ta 
WapeovTa ev AEeyerv 4) Yun, Kal avTixa érrotee 
Tavta:. Tov pev pepe Oavatoowv taida, TovTov 
pev Trapacdidot TH éwutod yuvaini, Tov bé éwuTov 
dovra vexpov AaBwv Once és TO ayyos ev TO 
Epepe Tov Erepov' Koounaas 5€ TO KOoHL@ TravTl 
Tov érépov Tatdds, pépwov &s TO epnyotatoy THY 
opéwy TiOct. ws Oé TpiTN NuEpN TO TraLdim exKeL- 
pév éyéveto, je és ToALY 0 BovKoAOS, TOV TLVA 
mpoBocKkay dvrAaxov avTov Katadirrav, EhOwy dé 
és tod ‘Aprdyou atrodevxvivar pn Erotpmos elvas 
Tod mravdiov Tov véxuv. tréurapas bé 6 “Aprayos 
Tav éwutod Sopuddpwv tovs TiaToTdTous Eldé TE 
81a tovrwy Kal EOarre tot Boveorov TO trasdiov, 
kal To pev éréOamro, tov dé tatepov TovTwv 
Kdpov dvouacbévta taparaBodaa étpede % yuvn 
tov Bovxonou, ovvopa aX KOU TL Kal ov Kipov 
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purpose to expose, then do you do this, if needs must 
that a child be seen exposed. Know that I too have 
borne a child, but it was dead; take it now and lay 
it out, but, for the child of the daughter of Astyages, 
let us rear it as it were our own; so shall you escape 
punishment for offending against our masters, and we 
shall have taken no evil counsel. For the child that is 
dead will have royal burial, and he that-is alive will 
not lose his life.”’ a | 

113. Thinking that his wife counselled him ex 
ceeding well in his present strait, the cowherd 
straightway did as she said. He gave his wife 
the child whom he had brought to kill him, and 
his own dead child he put into the chest wherein 
he carried the other, and decked it with all the 
other child’s adornment and laid it out in the most 
desolate part of the mountains. Then on the third 
day after the laying out of the child, the cowherd 
left one of his herdsmen to guard it and went to the 
city, where he came to Harpagus’ house and said he 
was ready to show the child’s dead body. Harpagus 
sent the most trusty of his bodyguard, and these 
saw for him and buried the cowherd’s child. So it 
was buried: and the cowherd’s wife took and reared 
the boy who was afterwards named Cyrus; but she 
gave him not that but some other name. 

114. Now when the boy was ten years old, it was 
revealed in some such wise as this who he was. 
He was playing in the village where these herds- 
men’s quarters were: there he was playing in the 
road with others of his age. The boys in their 
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play chose for their king that one who passed for 
the son of the cowherd. Then he set them severally 
to their tasks, some to the building of houses, some 
to be his bodyguard, one (as I suppose) to be 
the King’s Eye; to another he gave the right of 
bringing him messages; to each he gave his proper 
work. Now one of these boys who played with 
him was son to Artembares, a notable Median; as 
he did not obey the command Cyrus gave him, Cyrus 
bade ‘the other boys seize him, and when they did 
so he dealt very roughly with the boy and scourged 
him. As soon as he was loosed, very angry at the 
wrong done him, he went down to his father in the 
city and complained of what he had met with at the 
hands of the son of Astyages’ cowherd,—not calling 
him Cyrus, for that name had not yet been given. 
Artembares went with his anger fresh upon him to 
Astyages, bringing his son and telling of the cruel 
usage he had had: “O King,” said he, “see the 
outrage done to us by the son of your slave, the son 
of a cowherd!”’ and with that he showed his son’s 
shoulders. 

115. When Astyages heard and saw, he was ready 
to avenge the boy in justice to Artembares’ rank: so 
he sent for the cowherd and his son. When they were 
both present, Astyages said, fixing his eyes on Cyrus, 
“Is it you, then, the son of such a father, who have 
dared to deal so despitefully with the son of the 
greatest of my courtiers?’’ “Nay, master,’ answered 
Cyrus, “ what I did to him I did with justice. The 
boys of the village, of whom he was one, chose me 
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in their play to be their king : for they thought me 
the fittest to rule. The other boys then did as I 
bid them: but this one was disobedient and cared 
nothing for me, till he got his deserts. So now if I 
deserve punishment for this, here am I to take it.” 

116. While he spoke, it seemed to Astyages that 
he recognised Cyrus; the fashion of the boy's 
countenance was like (he thought) to his own, and 
his manner of answering was freer than customary : 
and the time of the exposure seemed to agree with 
Cyrus’ age. Being thereby astonished, he sat awhile 
silent; but when at last with difficulty he could 
collect his wits, he said (for he desired to rid him- 
self of Artembares and question the cowherd with 
none present), “I will so act, Artembares, that you 
and your son shall have no cause of complaint.” 
So he sent Artembares away, and the servants led 
Cyrus within at Astyages’ bidding. Then, the cowherd 
being left quite alone, Astyages asked him whence he 
had got the boy and from whose hands. The cowherd 
answered that Cyrus was his own son and that the 
mother was still in his house. You are ill advised,” 
said Astyages, “if you desire to find yourself in a 
desperate strait,’’—and with that he made a sign to 
the guard to seize him. Then under stress of necessity 
the cowherd declared to him all the story, telling all 
truly as it had happened from the beginning : and 
at the last he prayed and entreated that the king 
would pardon him. 

117. When the truth had been so declared Asty- 
ages took thereafter less account of the cowherd, but 
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he was very wroth with Harpagus and bade the guards 
summon him. MHarpagus came, and Astyages asked 
him, “ Harpagus, in what manner did you kill the boy, 
my daughter’s son, whom I gave you?”’ Harpagus saw 
the cowherd in the house, and did not take the way 
of falsehood, lest he should be caught and confuted : 
“ O King,” he said, “ when;I took the boy, I thought 
and considered how I should do you pleasure, and 
not offend against you, yet not be held a murderer by 
your daughter or yourself. This then I did: I called 
to me yonder cowherd, and gave over the child to him, 
telling him that it was you who gave the command to 
kill it. And that was the truth; for such was your 
command. ButI gave the child with the charge that 
the cowherd should lay it on a desolate mountain- 
side, and wait there and watch till it be dead; and I 
threatened him with all punishments if he did not 
accomplish this. Then, when he had done what he 
was bid, and the child was dead, I sent the trustiest 
of my eunuchs and by them I saw and buried the 
body. This, O king, is the tale of the matter, and 
such was the end of the boy.” 

118. So Harpagus spoke the plain truth. Astyages 
hid the anger that he had against him for what had 
been done, and first he related the story again to 
Harpagus as he had heard it from the cowherd, 
then, after so repeating it, he made an end by 
saying that the boy was alive and good had come 
of it all. “For,” so he said in his speech, “1 was 
greatly afflicted about this boy, and it weighed 
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heavily on me that I was estranged trom my 
daughter. Now, therefore, in this lucky turn of 
fortune, send your own son to the boy who is newly 
come, and come hither to dine with me, for I am 
about to make sacrifice for the safety of my grandson 
to the gods to whom this honour is due.”’ 

119. When Harpagus heard this he did obeisance 
and went to his home, greatly pleased to find that 
his offence had served the needful end and that he 
was invited to dinner in honour of this fortunate day. 
Coming in, he bade his only son, a boy of about 
thirteen years of age, to go to Astyages’ palace and 
do whatever the king commanded, and in his great 
joy he told his wife all that had happened. But 
when Harpagus’ son came, Astyages cut his throat 
and tearing him limb from limb roasted some and 
boiled some of the flesh, and the work being 
finished kept all in readiness. So when it came to the 
hour for dinner and Harpagus was present among 
the rest of the guests, dishes of sheeps’ flesh were 
set before Astyages and the others, but Harpagus 
was served with the flesh of his own son, all but the 
head and hands and feet, which lay apart covered up 
in a basket. And when Harpagus seemed to have 
eaten his fill, Astyages asked him, “ Are you pleased 
with your meal, Harpagus?” “Exceeding well! 
pleased,’ Harpagus answered. Then those whose 
business it was brought him in the covered basket 
' the head and hands and feet of his son, and they 
stood before Harpagus and bade him uncover and 
take of them what he would. MHarpagus did so; 
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he uncovered and saw what was left of his son: 
this he saw, but he mastered himself and was not 
dismayed. Astyages asked him, “Know you what 
beast’s flesh you have eaten?” “ Yea,’ he said, “I 
know, and all that the king does is pleasing to me.” 
With that answer he took the rest of the flesh and 
went to his house, purposing then, as I suppose, to 
collect and bury all. 

120. Thus did Astyages punish Harpagus. But, 
to aid him to resolve about Cyrus, he called to him 
the same Magians who had interpreted his dream 
as I have said: and when they came Astyages asked 
them how they had interpreted his vision. They 
answered as before, and said that the boy must have 
been made king had he lived and not died first. 
Then said Astyages, “The boy is saved and alive, 
and when he was living in the country the boys of 
his village made him king, and he did duly all that 
is done by true kings: for he assigned to each 
severally the places of bodyguards and sentinels and 
messengers and all else, and so ruled. And to what, 
think you, does this tend?” “If the boy is alive,’ 
said the Magians, “and has been made king 
without foreknowledge, then fear not for aught that 
he can do but keep a good heart: he will not be 
made king a second time. Know that even in our 
prophecies it is often but a small thing that has been 
foretold, and the perfect fulfilment of the dream is 
but a trifling matter.” “I.too, ye Magians,’’ said 
Astyages, “am much of your mind—that the dream 
came true when the boy was called king, and that I 
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have no more to fear from him. Nevertheless 
consider well and advise me what shall be safest 
both for my house and for you.” The Magians 
said, “ King, we too are much concerned that your 
sovereignty should stand: for in the other case it 
goes away from your nation to this boy who is a 
Persian, and so we Medes are enslaved and deemed 
of no account by the Persians, being as we are of 
another blood, but while you are established king, 
who are our countryman, we have our share of power, 
and great honour is paid us by you. Thus, then, it 
behoves us by all means to take thought for you and 
your sovereignty. And at the present time if we 
saw any danger we would declare all to you: but 
now the dream has had but a trifling end, and we 
ourselves have confidence and counsel you to be 
like-minded. As for this boy, send him away from 
your sight to the Persians and to his parents.” 

121. Hearing this, Astyages was glad, and calling 
Cyrus, “ My lad,” he said, “I did you wrong by 
reason of the vision I had in a dream, that meant 
naught: now therefore, get you to the Persians, and 
good luck go with you; I will send those that shall 
guide you. When you are there you shall find a 
father and mother of other estate than Mitradates 
the cowherd and his wife.” 

122. So said Astyages and sent Cyrus away. 
When he returned to Cambyses’ house, his parents 
received him there, and learning who he was they 
welcomed him heartily, for they had supposed that 
* long ago he had straightway been killed, and they 
asked him how his life had been saved. Then he 
told them, and said that till now he had known 
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nothing but been greatly deceived, but that on the 
way he had heard all the story of his misfortune ; 
for he had thought, he said, that Astyages’ cowherd 
was his father, but in his journey from the city his 
escort had told him all the tale. And he had been 
reared, he said, by the cowherd’s wife, and he was 
full of her praises, and in his tale he was ever 
speaking of Cyno. Hearing this name, his parents 
set about a story that Cyrus when exposed was 
suckled by a bitch, thinking thereby to make the 
story of his saving seem the more marvellous to the 
Persians. 

123. This then was the beginning of that legend. 
But as Cyrus grew to man’s estate, being the 
manliest and best loved of his peers, Harpagus 
courted him and sent him gifts, wishing to be 
avenged on Astyages; for he saw no hope of a 
private man like himself punishing Astyages, but 
as he saw Cyrus growing up he sought to make him 
an ally, for he likened Cyrus’ misfortune to his own. 
He had already brought matters so far that—since 
Astyages dealt harshly with the Medians —he 
consorted with each of the chief Medians and 
persuaded them to make Cyrus their leader and 
depose Astyages. So much being ready and done, 
Harpagus desired to make known his intent to 
Cyrus, then dwelling among the Persians; but the 
_ roads were guarded, and he had no plan for sending 
a message but this—he artfully slit the belly of a 
hare, and then leaving it as it was without further 
harm he put into it a paper on which he wrote what 
he thought fit. Then he sewed up the hare’s belly, 
and sent it to Persia by the trustiest of his servants, 
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giving him nets to carry as if he were a huntsman, 
The messenger was charged to give Cyrus the hare 
and bid him by word of mouth cut it open with his 
own hands, none other being present. 

124. All this was done. Cyrus took the hare and 
slit it and read the paper which was in it; the writing 
was as follows: “Son of Cambyses, seeing that the 
gods watch over you (for else you had not so pros- 
pered) do you now avenge yourself on Astyages, 
your murderer; for according to his intent you are 
dead ; it is by the gods’ doing, and mine, that you 
live. Methinks you have long ago heard the story of 
what was done concerning yourself and how Astyages 
entreated me because I slew you not but gave you to 
the cowherd. If then you will be counselled by me, 
you shall rule all the country which is now ruled by 
Astyages. Persuade the Persians to rebel, and lead 
their army against the Medes; then you have your 
desire, whether I be appointed to command the army 
against you or some other notable man among the 
Medians ; for they will of themselves revolt from 
Astyages and join you and endeavour to pull him down. 
Seeing then that all here is ready, do as I say and do 
it quickly.” 

125. When Cyrus heard this, he considered how 
most cunningly he might persuade the Persians to 
revolt; and this he thought most apt to the occasion, 
and this he did: writing what lie would on a paper, 
he gathered an assembly of the Persians, and then 
unfolded the paper and declared that Astyages ap- 
pointed him leader of the Persian armies. ‘“ Now,” 
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said he in his speech, “I bid you all, men of Persia, 
to come each of you with a sickle.”” (There are many 
tribes in Persia : those of them whom Cyrus assembled 
and persuaded to revolt from the Medes were the 
Pasargadae, the Maraphii, and the Maspii. On these 
hang all the other Persians. The chief tribe is that 
of the Pasargadae ; to them belongs the clan of the 
Achaemenidae, the royal house of Persia. The other 
Persian tribes are the Panthialaei, the Derusiaei, and 
the Germanii, all tillers of the soil, and the Dai, 
the Mardi, the Dropici, the Sagartii, all wandering 
herdsmen. ) 

126. So when they all came with sickles as com- 
manded, Cyrus bade them clear and make service- 
able in one day a certain thorny tract of Persia, 
of eighteen or twenty furlongs each way in ex- 
tent. The Persians accomplished the appointed 
task ; Cyrus then commanded them to wash them- 
selves and come on the next day; and mean- 
while, gathering together his father’s goats and 
sheep and oxen in one place, he slew and prepared 
them as a feast for the Persian host, providing 
also wine and all foods that were most suitable. 
When the Persians came on the next day he made 
them sit and feast in a meadow. After dinner he 
asked them which pleased them best, their task of 
yesterday or their present state. They answered 
that the difference was great: all yesterday they 
had had nought but evil, to-day nought but good. 
Then taking their word from their mouths Cyrus laid 
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bare all his purpose, and said: “ This is your case, 
men of Persia: obey me and you shall have these 
good things and ten thousand others besides with no 
toil and slavery; but if you will not obey me you 
will have labours unnumbered, like to your toil of 
yesterday. Now, therefore, do as I bid you, and 
win your freedom. For I think that I myself was 
saved by a marvellous providence to take this work 
in hand; and I deem you full as good men as 
the Medes in war and in all else. All this is 
true ; wherefore now revolt from Astyages with all 
speed !” 

127. The Persians had long been ill content that 
the Medes should rule them, and now having got 
them a champion they were glad to win their freedom. 
But when Astyages heard that Cyrus was at this busi- 
ness, he sent a messenger to summon him ; Cyrus bade 
the messenger bring back word that Astyages would 
see him sooner than he desired. Hearing this, 
Astyages armed all his Medians, and was so infatu- 
ated that he forgot what he had done to Harpagus, 
and appointed him to command the army. So no 
sooner had the Medes marched out and joined battle 
with the Persians than some of them deserted to the 
enemy, and some of set purpose played the coward 
and fled; those only fought who had not shared 
Harpagus’ counsels. 

128. Thus the Median army was foully scattered. 
Astyages, hearing this, sent a threatening message 
to Cyrus, “that even so he should not go un- 
punished ’’; and with that he took the Magians who 
interpreted dreams and had persuaded him to let 
Cyrus go free, and impaled them; then he armed 
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the Medes who were left in the city, the youths and 
old men. Leading these out, and encountering the 
Persians, he was worsted: Astyages himself was 
taken prisoner, and lost the Median army which 
he led. 

129. He being then a captive, Harpagus came and 
exulted over him and taunted him, and with much 
other bitter mockery he brought to mind his banquet, 
when Astyages had fed Harpagus on his son’s flesh, 
and asked Astyages what it was to be a slave after 
having been a king. Fixing his gaze on Harpagus, 
Astyages asked, “ Think you that this, which Cyrus 
has done, is your work ?”’ “ It was I,” said the other, 
‘“who wrote the letter; the accomplishment of the 
work is justly mine.”” “Then,” said Astyages, “you 
stand confessed the most foolish and most unjust 
man on earth; most foolish, in giving another the 
throne which you might have had for yourself, if the 
present business be indeed your doing ; most unjust, 
in enslaving the Medes by reason of that banquet. 
For if at all hazards another and not yourself must 
possess the royal power, then in justice some Mede 
should enjoy it, not a Persian: but now you have 
made the Medes, who did you no harm, slaves instead 
of masters and the Persians, who were the slaves, are 
now the masters of the Medes.”’ 

130. Thus Astyages was deposed from his sove- 
reignty after a reign of thirty-five years: and the 
Medians were made to bow down before the Per- 
sians by reason of Astyages’ cruelty. They had 
ruled all Asia beyond the Halys for one hundred 
and twenty-eight years,! from which must be taken 
the time when the Scythians held sway. At a later 


1 687 to 559 B.c. The Scythians ruled 634-606 B.c. 
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time they repented of what they now did, and re- 
belled against Darius!; but they were defeated in 
battle and brought back into subjection. But now, 
in Astyages’ time, Cyrus and the Persians rose in 
- revolt against the Medes, and from this time ruled 
Asia. As for Astyages, Cyrus did him no further 
harm, and kept him in his own house till Astyages 
died. 

This is the story of the birth and upbringing of 
Cyrus, and thus he became king; and afterwards, as 
I have already related, he subdued Croesus in punish- 
ment for the unprovoked wrong done him; and after 
this victory he became sovereign of all Asia. 

131. As to the usages of the Persians, I know 
them to be these. It is not their custom to make 
and set up statues and temples and altars, but those 
who make such they deem foolish, as I suppose, be- 
cause they never believed the gods, as do the Greeks, 
to be in the likeness of men; but they call the whole 
circle of heaven Zeus, and to him they offer sacrifice 
on the highest peaks of the mountains ; they sacri- 
fice also to the sun and moon and earth and fire and 
water and winds. These are the only gods to whom 
they have ever sacrificed from the beginning; they 
have learnt later, to sacrifice to the “heavenly ’’ ? 
Aphrodite, from the Assyrians and Arabians. She is 
called by the Assyrians Mylitta, by the Arabians 
Alilat, by the Persians Mitra. 

132. And this is their fashion of sacrifice to the 
aforesaid gods: when about to sacrifice they neither 
build altars nor kindle fire, they use no libations, nor 
music, nor fillets, nor barley meal ; but to whomso- 
ever of the gods a man will sacrifice, he leads the 

1 In 520 B.c.; the event is recorded in a cuneiform in- 


scription, 2 See note on ch. 105. 
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Kapivotct, ot b€ TWévntes avT@Y Ta ETTTA TOV 
mpoBarov | mpoTOéarat. aitotot S€ GAiyotoe 
Vpéwvrat, emripopnuact dé TOANOLCL Kal OUK adéoe 
kal 1a tovro dact Idpaat tovs “EAXnvas ouTeo- 
pévous trewavtas tavecOat, Ste odt ato Seitrvou 
mapadopéetar ovdév AOyou aEvovy et Sé TL Trapa- 
dhépotto, éoOiovras ay ov travec@Oar. oivm 5é Kdpta 
mpockéatal, kai odt ovx éuéoar eEeott, ovxt 
ovpjoat avtiov adXNov. Tata pév vuv odTw 
duAdacetat, ueOvoxopuevor 5é €wOacr Bovreveor Oar 
Ta oTrovoatéoTaTa TaY Tpnynatwv’ TO8 av adn 
agit Bovrevopévorct, TovTo TH voTEpain vnpovar 
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beast to an open space and then calls on the god, 
himself wearing a crown on his cap, of myrtle for 
choice. To pray for blessings for himself alone is 
not Jawful for the sacrificer; rather he prays that it 
may be well with the king and all the Persians ; for 
he reckons himself among them. He then cuts the 
victim limb from limb into portions, and having 
roasted the flesh spreads the softest grass, trefoil by 
choice, and places all of it on this. When he has 
so disposed it a Magian comes near and chants over 
it the song of the birth of the gods, as the Persian 
tradition relates it; for no sacrifice can be offered 
without a Magian. Then after a little while the 
sacrificer carries away the flesh and uses it as he 
pleases. 

133. The day which every man most honours is 
his own birthday. On this he thinks it right to 
serve a more abundant meal than on other days; 
before the rich are set oxen or horses or camels 
or asses, roasted whole in ovens; the poorer serve 
up the lesser kinds of cattle. Their courses are 
few, the dainties that follow are many and not 
all served together. This is why the Persians say 
of the Greeks, that they rise from table still hungry, 
because not much dessert is set before them: were 
this too given to the Greek (say the Persians) 
he would never cease eating. They are greatly 
given to wine; none may vomit or make water in 
another's presence. This then is prohibited among 
them. Moreover it is their custom to deliberate 
about the gravest matters when they are drunk; 
and what they approve in their counsels is proposed 
to them the next day by the master of the house 
where they deliberate, when they are now sober ; 
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avtéyecOat, Tovs 5&€ éxacTdtTw otKéovTas atro 
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1 xard Adyor [rq Aeyoudry@] Stein. 
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and if being sober they still approve it, they act 
thereon, but if not, they cast it aside. And when 
they have taken counsel about a matter when sober, 
they decide upon it when they are drunk. 

134. When one man meets another in the way, it 
is easy to see if the two are equals; for then with- 
out speaking they kiss each other on the lips ; if the 
difference in rank be but little, it is the cheek that is 
kissed ; if it be great, the humbler bows down and 
does obeisance to the other. They honour most of 
all those who dwell nearest them, next those who 
are next farthest removed, and so going ever onwards 
they assign honour by this rule; those who dwell far- 
thest off they hold least honourable of all; for they 
deem themselves to be in all regards by far the best of 
all men, the rest to have but a proportionate claim to 
merit, till those who dwell farthest away have least 
merit of all. Under the rule of the Medes one tribe 
would even govern another; the Medes held sway 
over all alike and specially over those who dwelt 
nearest to themselves; these ruled their neighbours, 
and the neighbours again those who came next to 
them, on the same plan whereby the Persians assign 
honour; for according as the Median nation ad- 
vanced its dominion farther from home, such was the 
measure of its rule and suzerainty.} 

135. But of all men the Persians most welcome 
foreign customs. They wear the Median dress, 
deeming it more beautiful than their own, and the 
Egyptian cuirass in war. Their luxurious practices 

1 This appears to mean, that the farther off a subject 
nation is, the less direct is the control exercised by the 
Medes ; on the same principle as that which makes the 


Persians hold their subjects in less and less estimation in 
proportion to their distance from the seat of empire. 
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are of all kinds, and all borrowed; the Greeks 
taught them unnatural vices.. Every Persian marries 
many lawful wives, and keeps still more concubines. 

136. After valour in battle it is most reckoned as 
manly merit to show the greatest number of sons: the 
king sends gifts yearly to him who can show most. 
Numbers, they hold, are strength. They educate 
their boys from five to twenty years old, and teach 
them three things only, riding and archery and truth- 
telling. A boy is not seen by his father before he is 
five years old, but lives with the women: the reason 
of this is that, if the boy should die in the time of 
his rearing, the father may suffer no dolour. 

137. This is a law which I praise; and it is a 
praiseworthy law too which suffers not the king 
himself to slay any man for one offence, nor any 
other Persian for one offence to do incurable hurt to 
one of his servants. Not till reckoning shows that 
the offender's wrongful acts are more and greater than 
his services may a man give vent to his anger. They 
say that none has ever yet killed his father or mother ; 
when suchlike deeds have been done, it cannot be 
but that on inquest made the doer is shown to be 
a child suborned or born of a concubine; for it is 
not to be believed (say they) that a son should kill 
his true parent. 

138. Moreover of what they may not do neither 
may they speak. They hold lying to be foulest 
of all, and next to that debt; for which they have 
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many other reasons, but this in especial, that the 
debtor must needs (so they say) speak some falsehood. 
The citizen who has leprosy or the white sickness 
may not come into a town or consort with other Per- 
sians. They say that he is so afflicted because he has 
sinned in some wise against the sun. Many drive 
every stranger, who takes such a disease, out of the 
country; and so they do to white doves, for the 
reason aforesaid. Rivers they chiefly reverence; 
they will neither make water nor spit nor wash their 
hands therein, nor suffer anyone so to do. 

139. There is another thing which always happens 
among them; we have noted it though the Persians 
have not: their names, which agree with the nature 
of their persons and their nobility, all end in the 
same letter, that which the Dorians call san, and the 
lonians sigma ; you shall find, if you search, that not 
some but all Persian names alike end in this letter. © 

140. So much I can say of them of my own certain 
knowledge. But there are other matters concerning 
the dead which are secretly and obscurely told—how 
the dead bodies of Persians are not buried before 
they have been mangled by bird or dog. That this 
is the way of the Magians I know for a certainty ; 
for they do not conceal the practice. But this is cer- 
tain, that before the Persians bury the body in earth 
they embalm it in wax. These Magians are much 
unlike to the priests of Egypt, as to all other men: 
for the priests count it sacrilege to kill aught that 
lives, save what they sacrifice ; but the Magians kill 
with their own hands every creature, save only dogs 
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and men ; they kill all alike, ants and snakes, creeping 
and flying things, and take much pride therein. 
Leaving this custom to be such as it has been from 
the first,1 I return now to my former story. 

141. As soon as the Lydians had been subdued by 
the Persians, the Ionians and Aeolians sent messen- 
gers to Cyrus, offering to be his subjects on the same 
terms as those which they had under Croesus, 
Having heard what they proposed, Cyrus told them 
a story. Once, he said, there was a flute-player who 
saw fishes in the sea and played upon his flute, 
thinking that so they would come out on to the land. 
Being disappointed of his hope, he took a net and 
gathered in and drew out a great multitude of the 
fishes; and seeing them leaping, “ You had best,” 
said he, “ cease from your dancing now ; you would not 
come out and dance then, when I played to you.” 
The reason why Cyrus told the story to the Ionians 
and Aeolians was that the Ionians, who were ready to 
obey him when the victory was won, had before 
refused when he sent a message asking them to revolt 
from Croesus. So he answered them in his anger. 
But when the message came to the Ionians in their 
cities, they fortified themselves severally with walls, 
and assembled in the Panionion,? all except the 
Milesians, with whom alone Cyrus had made a treaty 
on the same terms as that which they had with the 
Lydians. The rest of the Jonians resolved to send 
envoys in the name of them all to Sparta, to ask 
help for the Ionians. 

1 Lit. “let matters stand concerning this custom as it 
was first instituted”: 7.e., apparently, ‘‘let us be content 
with knowing that this custom is as it has been from its 


origin.” 
2 See ch. 148. 
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1 otre ta mpis . .. éow€pny bracketed by Stein. 
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142. Now these Ionians, who possessed the 
Panionion, had set their cities in places more 
favoured by skies and seasons than any country 
known to us. For neither to the north of them 
nor to the south nor to the east nor to the west 
does the land accomplish the same effect as Ionia, 
being afflicted here by the cold and wet, there by 
the heat and drought. They use not all the same 
speech but four different dialects. Miletus lies 
farthest south among them, and next to it come 
Myus and Priene; these are settlements in Caria, 
and they use a common language; Ephesus, Colo- 
phon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenae, Phocaea, all of 
them being in Lydia, have a language in common 
which is wholly different from the speech of the 
three cities aforementioned. There are yet three 
Ionian cities, two of them situate on the islands of 
Samos and Chios, and one, Erythrae, on the main- 
land ; the Chians and Erythraeans speak alike, but 
the Samians have a language which is their own 
and none other’s. It is thus seen that there are 
four fashions of speech. 

143. Among these Ionians, the Milesians were 
sheltered from the danger (for they had made a 
treaty), and the islanders among them had nothing 
to fear; for the Phoenicians were not yet subjects 
of the Persians, nor were the Persians themselves 
shipmen. But they of Asia were cut off from the 
rest of the JIonians in no other way save as I shall 
show, The whole Hellenic race was then but small, 
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and the least of all its parts, and the least regarded, 
was the Ionian stock; for saving Athens it had no 
considerable city. Now the Athenians and the rest 
would not be called Ionians, but spurned the name ; 
nay, even now the greater number of them seem to 
me to be ashamed of it; but the twelve cities afore- 
said gloried in this name, and founded a holy place 
for themselves which they called the Panionion, and 
agreed among them to allow no other Ionians to use 
it (nor indeed did any save the men of Smyrna ask 
to be admitted); 144. even as the Dorians of the 
‘‘ Five-Cities’’—once called the “Six-Cities’’— country 
forbid the admitting of any of the neighbouring 
Dorians to the Triopian temple, nay, they barred 
from sharing the use of it even those of their own 
body who had broken the temple law. For long 
ago in the games in honour of Triopian Apollo 
they offered certain bronze tripods to the victors ; 
and those who won these must not carry them away 
from the temple but dedicate them there to the 
god. Nowa man of Halicarnassus called Agasicles, 
being a winner, disregarded this law, and carrying 
the tripod away nailed it to the wall of his own 
house. For this offence the five cities, Lindus, Ialysus, 
Camirus, Cos, and Cnidus, forbade the sixth city, 
Halicarnassus, to share in the use of the temple. 
Such was the penalty imposed on the Halicarnassians. 
145. As for the Jonians, the reason why they made 
twelve cities and would admit no more was in my 
judgment this, that there were twelve divisions of 
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them when they dwelt in Peloponnesus, just as there 
are twelve divisions of the Achaeans who drove the 
Ionians out, Pellene nearest to Sicyon, then Aegira 
and Aegae, where is the never-failing river Crathis, 
from which the river in Italy took its name; Bura 
and Helice, whither the Ionians fled when they were 
worsted in battle by the Achaeans; Aegion, Rhype, 
Patrae, Phareae, and Olenus, where is the great 
_river Pirus; Dyme and Tritaeae, the only inland 
cities of all these ; these were the twelve divisions of 
the Jonians, as they are now of the Achaeans. 

146. For this reason the Ionians too made twelve 
cities, and for no other; for it were but foolishness 
to say that these are more truly Ionian or better born 
than the other Ionians ; seeing that not the least part 
of them are Abantes from Euboea, who are not Ionians 
even in name, and that there are mingled with them 
Minyans of Orchomenus, Cadmeans, Dryopians, Pho- 
cian seceders from their nation, Molossians, Pelasgian 
Arcadians, Dorians of Epidaurus, and many other 
tribes ; and as for those who came from the very town 
hall of Athens and deem themselves the best born 
of the Ionians, these did not bring wives with them 
to their settlements, but married Carian women whose 
parents they had put to death. For this slaughter, 
these women made a custom and bound themselves 
by oath (and enjoined the same on their daughters) 
that none would sit at meat with her husband nor 
call him by his name, because the men had married 
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povva at lavey 0 optat TOUTO, ara cat ‘EXAnvev 
mayo opotws Tacat &> THUTO ypappa, TENEVT HCE, 
KaTa TEP TOV Tlepoécov Ta ovvopara.]} / 

149. Adraz peév au ‘Iddes aontes eiai, aide dé 
ai Aionides, Kun n Dpixwvris Kaheouevn, An- 
picat, Néov tetyos, Thyvos, Kidda, Notzop, 


! The bracketed words are clearly out of place. Probably 
they are a marginal note with reference to’some commen- 
tator’s assertion that the a-ending of names of festivals was 
specially Ionic. 
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them after slaying their fathers and husbands and 
sons. 

147. This happened at Miletus. And for kings 
some of them chose Lycian descendants of Glaucus 
son of Hippolochus, and some Caucones of Pylus, 
descendants of Codrus son of Melanthus, and some 
both. Yet seeing that they set more store by the 
name than the rest of the Ionians, let it be granted 
that those of pure birth are Ionians; and all are 
Ionians who are of Athenian descent and keep the 
feast Apaturia.! All do so keep it, saving the men of 
Ephesus and Colophon; these are the only Ionians 
who do not keep it, and these by reason, they say, of 
a certain deed of blood. 

148. The Panionion is a sacred ground in Mycale, 
facing the north; it was set apart for Poseidon of 
Helicon by the joint will of the Ionians. Mycale is 
a western promontory of the mainland opposite to 
Samos; the Ionians were wont to assemble there 
from their cities and keep the festival to which they 
gave the name of Panionia. [The names of all the 
Greek festivals, not the Ionian alone, end alike in 
the same letter, just as do the names of the 
Persians. | 

149. I have now told of the Ionian cities. The 
Aeolian cities are these:—Cyme (called “ Phri- 
conian’’),? Lerisae, “the New Fort,” Temnos, Cilla, 


1 A festival celebrated at Athens and most Ionian cities by 
the members of each “ phratria” or clan, lasting three days ; 
on the last day grown-up youths were formally admitted as 
members of the phratria. The festival was held in the 
month Pyanepsion (late October and early November). 

2 Perhaps so called from a mountain in Aeolis, Phricion, 
near which the Aeolians had been settled before their migra- 
tion to Asia. 
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Notium, Aegiroessa, Pitana, Aegaeae, Myrina, Grynea.! 
These are the ancient Aeolian cities, eleven in 
number; these, too, the mainland cities, were once 
twelve; but one of them, Smyrna, was taken away 
by the Ionians. These Aeolians had settled where 
the land was better than the [onian territory, but the 
climate was not so good. 

150. Now this is how the Aeolians lost Smyrna. 
Certain men of Colophon, worsted in civil strife and 
banished from their country, had been received by 
them into the town. These Colophonian exiles 
waited for the time when the men of Smyrna were 
holding a festival to Dionysus outside the walls ; they 
then shut the gates and so won the city. Then all 
the Aeolians came to recover it; and an agreement 
was made, whereby the Aeolians should receive back 
their movable goods from the Ionians, and quit the 
city. This being done, the other eleven cities divided 
the Smyrnaeans among themselves and made them 
citizens of their own. 

151. These then are the Aeolian cities of the 
mainland, besides those that are situate on Ida, and 
are separate. Among those on the islands, five divide 
Lesbos between them (there was a sixth on Lesbos, 
Arisba, but its people were enslaved by their kinsfolk 
of Methymna); there is one on Tenedos, and one 
again in the “ Hundred isles’? as they are called. 
The men of Lesbos and Tenedos, then, like the 
Ionian islanders, had nothing to fear. The rest of 
the cities took counsel together and resolved to 
follow whither the Ionians should lead. 

1 These places lie between Smyrna and Pergamum, on or near 
the coast. But Aegiroessa has not been exactly identified. 


2 A group of small islands between Lesbos and the main- 
land. 
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152. So when the envoys of the Ionians and 
Aeolians came to Sparta (for this was set afoot with 
all speed) they chose the Phocaean, whose name was 
Pythermos, to speak for all. He then put on a 
purple cloak, that as many Spartans as possible might 
assemble to hear him, and stood up and made a long 
speech asking aid for his people. But the Lacedae- 
monians would not listen to him and refused to aid 
the Ionians. So the Ionians departed; but the 
Lacedaemonians, though they had rejected their 
envoys, did nevertheless send men in a ship of fifty 
oars to see (as I suppose) how it fared with Cyrus 
and Ionia. These, coming to Phocaea, sent Lacrines, 
who was the most esteemed among them, to Sardis, to 
repeat there to Cyrus a proclamation of the Lacedae- 
monians, that he must harm no city on Greek terri- 
tory ; else the Lacedaemonians would punish him. 

153. When the herald had so spoken, Cyrus (it is 
said) asked the Greeks that were present who and 
how many in number were these Lacedaemonians 
who made him this declaration. When he was told, 
he said to the Spartan herald, “1 never yet feared 
men who have a place set apart in the midst of their 
city where they perjure and deceive each other. 
These, if I keep my health, shall have their own 
mishaps to talk of, not those of the Ionians.” This 
threat he uttered against the whole Greek nation, 
because they have market-places and buy and sell 
there; for the Persians themselves use no market- 
places, nor have they such at all. Presently, 
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entrusting Sardis to a Persian called Tabalus, and 
charging Pactyes, a Lydian, to bring the gold of 
Croesus and the Lydians, he himself marched away 
to Agbatana, taking with him Croesus, and at first 
making no account of the Ionians. For he had 
Babylon on his hands and the Bactrian nation and 
the Sacae and Egyptians; he was minded to lead an 
army himself against these and to send other forces 
against the Ionians. 

154. But no sooner had Cyrus marched away from 
Sardis than Pactyes made the Lydians to revolt from 
Tabalus and Cyrus; and he went down to the sea, 
where, as he had all the gold of Sardis, he hired 
soldiers and persuaded the men of the coast to join 
his army. Then marching to Sardis he penned 
Tabalus in the citadel and besieged him there. 

155. When Cyrus had news of this on his journey, 
he said to Croesus, “‘ What end am I to make, Croesus, 
of this business? it seems that the Lydians will 
never cease making trouble for me and for themselves. 
It is in my mind that it may be best to make slaves 
of them; for now methinks I have done like one that 
should slay the father and spare the children. So 
likewise I have taken with me you who were more 
than a father to the Lydians, and handed the city 
over to the Lydians themselves; and then forsooth 
I marvel that they revolt!” So Cyrus uttered his 
thought; but Croesus feared that he would destroy 
Sardis, and thus answered him: “O King, what you 
say is but reasonable. Yet donot ever yield to anger, 
nor destroy an ancient city that is guiltless both of 
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the former and of the latter offence. For the begin- 
ning was my work, and on my head is the penalty ; 
but it is Pactyes, in whose charge you left Sardis, 
who does this present wrong; let him therefore be 
_ punished. But let the Lydians be pardoned; and 
lay on them this command, that they may not revolt 
or be dangerous to you; send, I say, and forbid 
them to possess weapons of war, and command 
them to wear tunics under their cloaks and buskins 
on their feet, and to teach their sons lyre-playing 
and song and dance and huckstering. Then, O king, 
you will soon see them turned to women instead of 
men; and thus you need not fear lest they revolt.”’ 

156. Such counsel Croesus gave Cyrus, because he 
thought this was better for the Lydians than to be 
sold as slaves; he knew that without some reasonable 
plea he could not change the king’s purpose, and 
feared that even if the Lydians should now escape 
they might afterwards revolt and be destroyed by 
the Persians. Cyrus was pleased by this counsel ; 
he abated his anger and said he would follow 
Croesus’ advice. Then calling Mazares, a Mede, he 
charged him to give the Lydians the commands 
which Croesus advised; further, to enslave all the 
others who had joined the Lydians in attacking 
Sardis; and as for Pactyes himself, to bring him 
by whatever means into his presence alive. 

157. Having given these commands on his journey, 
he marched away into the Persian country. But 
Pactyes, learning that an army sent against him was 
drawing near, was affrighted and fled to Cyme. 
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Mazares the Mede, when he came to Sardis with what- 
ever part he had of Cyrus’ army and found Pactyes’ 
followers no longer there, first of all compelled the 
Lydians to carry out Cyrus’ commands; and by his 
order they changed their whole manner of life. 
After this, he sent messengers to Cyme demanding 
that Pactyes be given up. The Cymaeans resolved 
to make the god at Branchidae their judge as to 
what counsel they should take; for there was there 
an ancient place of divination, which all the Ionians 
and Aeolians were wont to consult; the place is 
in the land of Miletus, above the harbour of 
Panormus. 

158. The men of Cyme then sent to Branchidae 
to inquire of the shrine what they should do in the 
matter of Pactyes that should be most pleasing to 
the gods; and the oracle replied that they must give 
Pactyes up to the Persians. When this answer came 
back to them, they set about giving him up. But 
while the greater part were for doing this, Aristo- 
dicus son of Heraclides, a notable man among the 
citizens, stayed the men of Cyme from this deed ; for 
he disbelieved the oracle and thought that those who 
had inquired of the god spoke untruly; till at last 
a second band of inquirers was sent to inquire con- 
cerning Pactyes, among whom was Aristodicus. 

159. When they came to Branchidae Aristodicus 
speaking for all put this question to the oracle: 
“O King, Pactyes the Lydian hath fled to us for 
refuge to save him from a violent death at the hands 
of the Persians; and they demand him of us, bidding 
the men of Cyme to give him up. But we, for all 
that we fear the Persian power, have not made bold 
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to give up this our suppliant, until thy will be clearly 
made known to us, whether we shall do this or not.” 
Thus Aristodicus questioned; and the god gave again 
the same answer, that Pactyes should be delivered up 
to the Persians. With that Aristodicus did as he had 
already purposed ; he went round about the temple, 
and stole away the sparrows and all other families of 
nestling birds that were in it. But while he so did, 
a voice (they say) came out of the inner shrine calling 
to Aristodicus, and saying, “ Thou wickedest of men, 
wherefore darest thou do this? wilt thou rob my 
temple of those that take refuge with me?”’ Then 
Aristodicus had his answer ready: “O King,” said 
he, “wilt thou thus save thine own suppliants, yet 
bid the men of Cyme deliver up theirs?’’ But the 
god made answer, “ Yea, I do bid them, that ye may 
the sooner perish for your impiety, and never again 
come to inquire of my oracle concerning the giving 
up of them that seek refuge with you.” 

160. When this answer was brought to the hearing 
of the Cymaeans they sent Pactyes away to Mytilene ; 
for they desired neither to perish for delivering him 
up nor to be besieged for keeping him with them. 
Then Mazares sent a message to Mytilene demanding 
the surrender of Pactyes, and the Mytilenaeans pre- 
pared to give him, for a price; I cannot say with 
exactness how much it was, for the bargain was 
never fulfilled; for when the Cymaeans learnt that 
the Mytilenaeans had this in hand, they sent a ship 
to Lesbos and brought Pactyes away to Chios. 
Thence he was dragged out of the temple of City- 
guarding Athene and delivered up by the Chians, 
they receiving in return Atarneus, which is a district 
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in Mysia over against Lesbos. The Persians thus 
received Pactyes and kept him guarded, that they 
might show him to Cyrus; and for a long time no 
Chian would offer sacrifice of barley meal from this 
land of Atarneus to any god, or make sacrificial cakes 
of what grew there; nothing that came from that 
country might be used for any sacred rite. 

161. Pactyes being then delivered up by the 
Chians, Mazares presently led his army against those 
who had helped to besiege Tabalus, and he enslaved 
the people of Priene, and overran the plain of the 
Maeandrus, to get forage for his army, and Magnesia 
likewise. Immediately after this he died of a 
sickness. 

162. After his death Harpagus came down to suc- 
ceed him in his command, a Median like Mazares ; 
this is that Harpagus who was entertained by Asty- 
ages the Median king at that unnatural feast, and 
who helped to win the kingship for Cyrus. This 
man was now made general by Cyrus. When he 
came to Ionia, he took the cities by building mounds ; 
he would drive the men within their walls and then 
build mounds against the walls and so take the 
cities. 

163. Phocaea was the first Ionian town that he 
assailed. These Phocaeans were the earliest of the 
Greeks to make long sea-voyages: it was they who 
discovered the Adriatic Sea, and Tyrrhenia, and 
Iberia, and Tartessus,! not sailing in round freight- 
ships but in fifty-oared vessels. When they came to 
Tartessus they made friends with the king of the 


1 The lower valley of the Guadalquivir. Later Tartessus 
was identified with Gades (Cadiz), which Herodotus (iv. 8) 
calls Gadira. 
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Tartessians, whose name was Arganthonius ; he ruled 
Tartessus for eighty years and lived an hundred and 
twenty.1 The Phocaeans so won this man’s friendship 
that he first entreated them to leave Ionia and settle 
in his country where they would; and then, when he 
- could not persuade them to that, and learnt from 
them how the Median power was increasing, he gave 
them money to build a wall round their city there- 
with. Without stint he gave it; for the circuit of 
the wall is of many furlongs, and all this is made 
of great stones well fitted together. 

164. In such a manner was the Phocaeans’ wall 
fully made. Harpagus marched against the city and 
besieged it, but he made overtures, and said that it 
would suffice him if the Phocaeans would demolish 
one bastion of the wall and dedicate one house. 
But the Phocaeans, very wroth at the thought ot 
slavery, said they desired to take counsel for one day, 
and then they would answer; but while they were 
consulting, Harpagus must, they said, withdraw his 
army from the walls. Harpagus said that he knew 
well what they purposed to do, but that nevertheless 
he would suffer them to take counsel. So while Har- 
pagus withdrew his army from the walls, the Phocae- 
ans launched their fifty-oared ships, placed in them 
their children and women and all movable goods, 
besides the statues from the temples and all things 
therein dedicated save bronze or stonework or 
painting, and then themselves embarked and set 
sail for Chios; and the Persians took Phocaea, thus 
left uninhabited. 


1 A common Greek tradition, apparently ; Anacreon (Fr. 8) 
says ‘‘I would not... rule Tartessus for an hundred and 
fifty years.” 
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165. The Phocaeans would have bought of the 
Chians the islands called Oenussae!; but the Chians 
would not sell them, because they feared that the 
islands would become a market and so their own 
island be cut off from its trade: so the Phocaeans 
made ready to sail to Cyrnus,? where at the command 
of an oracle they had twenty years before this built 
a city called Alalia. Arganthonius was by this time 
dead. While making ready for their voyage, they 
first sailed to Phocaea, where they slew the Persian 
guard to whom Harpagus had entrusted the defence 
of the city; and this being done, they called down 
mighty curses.on whosoever of themselves should 
stay behind when the rest sailed. Not only so, but 
they sank in the sea a mass of iron, and swore never 
to return to Phocaea before the iron should again 
appear. But while they prepared to voyage to Cyrnus, 
more than half of the citizens were taken with a 
longing and a pitiful sorrow for the city and the life 
of their land, and they broke their oath and sailed 
‘back to Phocaea. Those of them who kept the oath 
set out to sea from the Oenussae. 

166. And when they came to Cyrnus they dwelt 
there for five years as one body with those who had 
first come, and they founded temples there. But 
they harried and plundered all their neighbours : 
wherefore the Tyrrhenians and Carchedonians made 
common cause against them, and sailed to attack 
them each with sixty ships. The Phocaeans also 
manned their ships, sixty in number, and met the 
enemy in the sea called Sardonian. They joined 


1 Between Chios and the mainland. 
3 Corsica. 
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1 The words in brackets are Stein’s conjecture ; the MSS. 
have nothing between Tuponyoi and éAaxov. 
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battle, and the Phocaeans won, yet it was but a Cad- 
mean victory!; for they lost forty of their ships, and 
the twenty that remained were useless, their rams 
being twisted awry. Then sailing to Alalia they took 
on board their children and women and all of their 
possessions that their ships could hold, and leaving 
Cyrnus they sailed to Rhegium. 

167. As for the crews of the destroyed ships, the 
Carchedonians and Tyrrhenians drew lots for them : 
and by far the greater share of them falling to the 
Tyrrhenian city of Agylla,? the Agyllaeans led them 
out and stoned them to death. But after this all 
from Agylla, whether sheep or beasts of burden or 
men, that passed the place where the stoned Phocae- 
ans lay, became distorted and crippled and palsied. 
The Agyllaeans sent to Delphi, desiring to heal their 
offence; and the Pythian priestess bade them do 
what the people of Agylla to this day perform : for 
they pay great honours to the Phocaeans, with 
religious rites and games, and horse-races. Such 
was the end of this portion of the Phocaeans. Those 
of them who fled to Rhegium set out from thence 
and gained possession of that Oenotrian > city which 
is now called Hyele‘; this they founded because 
they learnt from a man of Posidonia that when the 
Pythian priestess spoke of founding a settlement and 
of Cyrnus, it was the hero that she signified and 
not the island. 


1 Polynices and Eteocles, sons of Oedipus and descendants 
of Cadmus, fought for the possession of Thebes and killed 
each other. Hence a Cadmean victory means one where 
victor and vanquished suffer alike. 

3 Later Caere in Etruria. 

5 Uenotria corresponds to Southern Italy (the Lucania and 
Bruttium of Roman history). 4 Later Elea (Velia). 
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168. Thus, then, it fared with the Ionian Phocaea. 
The Teians did in like manner with the Phocaeans : 
when Harpagus had taken their walled city by build- 
ing a mound, they all embarked on shipboard and 
sailed away for Thrace. There they founded a city, 
Abdera, which before this had been founded by 
Timesius of Clazomenae ; yet he got no good of it, 
but was driven out by the Thracians. This Timesius 
is now honoured as a hero by the Teians of Abdera. 

169. These were the only Ionians who, being 
unable to endure slavery, left their native lands. The 
rest of the Ionians, except the Milesians, though 
they faced Harpagus in battle as did the exiles, and 
bore themselves gallantly, each fighting for his own 
country, yet, when they were worsted and their 
cities taken, remained each where he was and did as 
they were commanded. The Milesians, as I have 
already said, made a treaty with Cyrus himself and 
struck no blow. Thus was Ionia for the second 
time enslaved: and when Harpagus had conquered 
the Ionians of the mainland, the lonians of the 
islands, fearing the same fate, surrendered themselves 
to Cyrus. 

170. When the Ionians, despite their evil plight, 
did nevertheless assemble at the Panionion, Bias of 
Priene, as I have heard, gave them very useful advice, 
which had they followed they might have been the 
most prosperous of all Greeks: for he counselled them 
to put out to sea and sail all together to Sardo and 
then found one city for all Ionians: thus, possessing 
the greatest island in the world and bearing rule over 
others, they would be rid of slavery and win pros- 
perity ; but if they stayed in Ionia he could see (he 
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said) no hope of freedom for them. Such was the 
counsel which Bias of Priene gave after the destruc- 
tion of the Ionians; and good also was that given 
before the destruction by Thales of Miletus, a 
Phoenician by descent ; he would have had the Ionians 
make one common place of counsel, which should be 
in Teos, for that was the centre of Ionia; and the 
state of the other cities should be held to be no other 
than if they were but townships. Thus Bias and 
Thales advised. 

171. Harpagus, after subduing Ionia, made an 
expedition against the Carians, Caunians, and Lycians, 
taking with him Ionians and Aeolians. Now among 
these the Carians were a people who had come to the 
mainland from the islands; for in old time they were 
islanders, called Leleges and under the rule of Minos, 
not (as far as I can learn by hearsay) paying him 
tribute, but manning ships for him when he needed 
them. Seeing then that Minos had subdued much 
territory to himself and was victorious in war, this 
made the Carians too at that time to be very far 
the most regarded of all nations. Three things 
they invented in which they were followed by the 
Greeks: it was the Carians who first taught the 
wearing of crests on their helmets and devices on 
their shields, and who first made for their shields 
- holders; till then all who used shields carried 
them without these holders, and guided them 
with leathern baldrics which they slung round 
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the neck and over the left shoulder.! Then, a 
long time afterwards, the Carians were driven from 
the islands by Dorians and Ionians and so came to 
the mainland. This is the Cretan story about the 
Carians ; but they themselves do not consent to it, 
but hold that they are aboriginal dwellers on the 
mainland and ever bore the name which they bear 
now; and they point to an ancient shrine of Carian 
Zeus at Mylasa, whereto Mysians and Lydians, as 
brethren of the Carians (for Lydus and Mysus, they 
say, were brothers of Car), are admitted, but none of 
any other nation, though speaking the same language 
as the Carians. 

172. The Caunians, to my mind, are aborigines or 
the soil; but they themselves say that they came 
from Crete. Their speech has grown like to the 
Carian, or the Carian to theirs (for that I cannot 
clearly determine), but in their customs they are 
widely severed from the Carians, as from all other 
men. Their chief pleasure is to assemble for drink- 
ing-bouts in such companies as accord with their 
ages and friendships—men, women, and children. 
Certain foreign rites of worship were established 
among them; but presently when they were other- 
wise minded, and would worship only the gods of 
their fathers, all Caunian men of full age put on their 
armour and went together as far as the boundaries 
of Calyndus, smiting the air with their spears and 
saying that they were casting out the stranger gods. 


1 This is the management of the Homeric ‘‘man-covering” 
shield, as shown in the Jiiad. The shield is not carried on 
the arm, but hangs by a belt which passes over the left 
shoulder and under the right arm-pit; by a pull on the. 
TeAauwy it can be shifted so as to protect breast or back, 
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173. Such are their fashions. The Lycians were 
of Crete in ancient times (for of old none that dwelt 
in Crete were Greek). Now there was a dispute in 
Crete about the royal power between Sarpedon and 
Minos, sons of Europe; Minos prevailed in this 
division and drove out Sarpedon and his partisans 
who, being thrust out, came to the Milyan land in 
Asia. What is now possessed by the Lycians was 
of old Milyan, and the Milyans were then called 
Solymi. For a while Sarpedon ruled them, and the 
people were called Termilae, which was the name 
that they had brought with them and that is still 
given to the Lycians by their neighbours; but after 
the coming of Lycus son of Pandion—another exile, 
banished by his brother Aegeus—to join Sarpedon 
in the land of the Termilae, they came in time to be 
called Lycians after Lycus. Their customs are in 
part Cretan and in part Carian. But they have one 
which is their own and shared by no other men; 
they take their names not from their fathers but 
from their mothers ; and when one is asked by his 
neighbour who he is, he will say that he is the son 
of such a mother, and recount the mothers of his 
mother. Nay, if a woman of full rights marry a slave, 
her children are deemed pure-born; and if a true- 
born Lycian man take a stranger wife or concubine, 
the children are dishonoured, though he be the first 
in the land. 

174. Neither then the Carians nor any Greeks 
who dwell in this country did any deed of note 
before they were all enslaved by Harpagus. Among 
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those who inhabit it are certain Cnidians, colonists 
from Lacedaemon. Their country (it is called the 
Triopion) lies between the sea and that part of the 
peninsula which belongs to Bubassus, and all but a 
little part of the Cnidian territory is sea-girt ; for it 
is bounded on the north by the gulf of Ceramicus, 
and on the south by the sea off Syme and Rhodes. 
Now while Harpagus was conquering Ionia, the 
Cnidians dug a trench across this little space, which 
is about five furlongs wide, in order that so their 
country might be an island. So they brought it all 
within the entrenchment; for the frontier between 
the Cnidian country and the mainland is on the 
isthmus across which they dug. Many of them 
were at this work ; and seeing that the workers were 
more often hurt and less naturally than ordinary, 
some in other parts, but most in the eyes, by the 
breaking of stones, the Cnidians sent envoys to 
Delphi to inquire what it was that so hindered them. 
Then, as they themselves say, the priestess gave 
them this answer in iambic verse : 


‘“‘ Nor wall nor dig across your isthmus; long ago 
Your land had been an isle, if Zeus had willed 
it so.” 


At this answer from the priestess the Cnidians ceased 
from their digging, and when Harpagus came against 
them with his army they surrendered to him without 
resistance. | 
175. There were also certain folk of Pedasus, 
dwelling inland of Halicarnassus; when any mis- 
fortune was coming upon them or their neighbours, 
the priestess of Athene grew a great beard. This 
had happened to them thrice.. These were the only 
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men near Caria who held out for long against Har- 
pagus, and they gave him the most trouble; they 
fortified a hill called Lide. 

176. The Pedasian stronghold being at length 
taken, and Harpagus having led his army into the 
plain of Xanthus, the Lycians came out to meet him, 
and did valorous deeds in their battle against odds ; 
but being worsted and driven into the city they 
gathered into the citadel their wives and children 
and goods and servants, and then set the whole 
citadel on fire. Then they swore each other great 
oaths, and sallying out they fell fighting, all the 
men of Xanthus. Of the Xanthians who claim 
now to be Lycians the greater number—all saving 
eighty households—are of foreign descent; these 
eighty families as it chanced were at that time 
away from the city, and thus they survived. Thus 
Harpagus gained Xanthus, and Caunus too in some- 
what like manner, the Caunians following for the 
most part the example of the Lycians. 

177. Harpagus then made havoc of lower Asia; 
in the upper country Cyrus himself subdued every 
nation, leaving none untouched. Of the greater 
part of these I will say nothing, but will speak only 
of those which gave Cyrus most trouble and are 
worthiest to be described. 

178. When Cyrus had brought all the mainland 
under his sway, he attacked the Assyrians. There 
are in Assyria many other great cities; but the most 
famous and the strongest was Babylon, where the 
royal dwelling had been set after the destruction 
of Ninus.1_ Babylon was a city such as I will now 


1 606 B.c. Ninus = Nineveh. 
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describe. It lies in a great plain, and is in shape a 
square, each side an hundred and twenty furlongs in 
length ; thus four hundred and eighty furlongs make 
the complete circuit of the city. Such is the size of 
the city of Babylon; and it was planned like no other 
city whereof we know. Round it runs first a fosse 
deep and wide and full of water, and then a wall of 
fifty royal cubits’ thickness and two hundred cubits’ 
height. The royal cubit is greater by three fingers’ 
breadth than the common cubit.! 

179. Further, I must show where the earth was 
used as it was taken from the fosse and in what 
manner the wall was wrought. As they dug the 
fosse, they made bricks of the earth which was 
carried out of the place they dug, and when they 
had moulded bricks enough they baked them in 
ovens; then using hot bitumen for cement and 
interposing layers of wattled reeds at every thirtieth 
course of bricks, they built first the border of the 
fosse and then the wall itself in the same fashion. 
On the top, along the edges of the wall, they built 
houses of a single chamber, facing each other, with 
_ space enough between for the driving of a four-horse 
chariot. There are an hundred gates in the circle of the 
wall, all of bronze, with posts and lintels of the same. 
There is another city, called Is,? eight days’ journey 
from Babylon, where is a little river, also named Is, 
a tributary stream of the river Euphrates; from the 


1 Common cubit, 18} inches: royal, 204. 
? The modern Hit or Ait, where the Euphrates enters the 
alluvial plain. 
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car, boat Wep at daipas, TocavTat aptOpov? noay 
b¢ wal abrae yadKea).... pépovoa [Kai avai | 
és avtTov Tov TOTApOV. 

181. Todro pév 6% TO TELXOS Oodspnk é éati, ETEpov 
d€ EawOev TelXos mepiOéer, OU TOAA® TED do Jevé- 
arepov Tod érépou TELXeE0s, oreuvdrepov oé. év dé 
papoei éxatepy THS TWOALOS érTeTELXLoTO év peo 
ev TO pev Ta Baowdjia TeptBorw peyaro Te Kal 
loXUP@, ev bé T@ éTép@ Atos Bydov Lpov xarno- 
uno», Kaul és ene ert TOUTO cov, dvo aTadiav 
mavtn, éov TeTPaywvor. év péom dé TOU (pod 
mupyos oTEpEds oixodounTat, aradiov Kal TO pcos 
Kat TO evpos, Kal éml TovT@m Te TWUpy~ aAAOS 


1 Stein supposes that there was here a mention of steps 
leading to the river, and that xa) abral is needless and spurious. 
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source of this river Is rise with the water many 
gouts of bitumen; and from thence the bitumen was 
brought for the wall of Babylon. 

180. Thus then was this wall built; the city is 
divided into two parts; for it is cut in half by a 
river named Euphrates, a wide, deep, and swift river, 
flowing from Armenia and issuing into the Red Sea. 
The ends of the wall, then, on either side are built 
quite down to the river; here they turn, and hence 
a fence of baked bricks runs along each bank of the 
stream. The city itself is full of houses three and 
four stories high; and the ways which traverse it— 
those that run crosswise towards the river, and the 
rest—are all straight. Further, at the end of each 
road there was a gate in the riverside fence, one 
gate for each alley ; these gates also were of bronze, 
and these too opened on the river. 

181. These walls are the city’s outer armour; 
within them there is another encircling wall, well- 
nigh as strong as the other, but narrower. In the 
midmost of one division of the city stands the royal 
palace, surrounded by a high and strong wall; and 
in the midmost of the other is still to this day the 
sacred enclosure of Zeus Belus,} a square of two fur- 
longs each way, with gates of bronze. In the centre 
of this enclosure a solid tower has been built, of one 
furlong’s length and breadth ; a second tower rises 


! Bel or Baal, the greatest of Assyrian gods. 
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mupyos er eBeBnxe, kal €repos pada ent TOUT, 
expt ov OKT@ Tupyov. avdBacts dé és avTous 
EEwOev KiKr@ mept TavTas TOUS mupyous éxovca 
Terrointat. pecoovTs oé KoU Tis avaBdavos € éotl 
Kataywyn te Kal O@Kxot aurravatnptol, év Toit 
xatiCovres dpravovtas ot dvaBaivortes. éy b¢ 
TO Terevtaip TuUpy v7 0S émeate péyas: év 6é T@ 
yn@ KrLVN peyarn KéeTaL Ev éoTpmpern, Kat ot 
tpamela TapakéeTat ypuceén. Giryar pa 5é ovn & 
ovdey avTon évsdpupevov, oude vUKTa ovdels é évau- 
riverar avO parrwv OTL py yuvn povvn TOV éme- 
Xopiov, Thy ay 0 Geos EAntas ex Tacéov, ws 
Aéyouvot ot Xarédaio. dovres ipées tTovtov Tov 
pict 

Paci 6é ol avtot obra, é“ol ev ov 
iret éyovTes, Tov Oeov avrov pouray TE és 
TOV ynov Kat aprraver Gat él THs «chivas, Kata 
TEP év OnByoe Tht Aiqyurrrines Karta TOV aurov 
TPOTTOV, WS _déyouat ot Abybrrot Kat yap 57 
exe KolwaTaL €v 7™@ tov Atos Tov @nBaseos 
yun), auporepat dé avrat héyoutas avdpav ou- 
ALaV €s omediny povrav Kat Kata TEP ep 
Iarapouse THS Avxins n T popavTss TOU Geod, 
érreav yevnra: ov yap ov aiel éote XpnoTHpLov 
avrobe émeay 5é yeorgra TOTE MY GUYyKaTAKAN- 
tetas Tas vUKTAS éow éy TO VO. 

183. "Eo tt dé Tov év Bafvranve ¢ tpov Kat ads 
KaT oO nos, évda aryarwa peya tov Aros ev 
KAT {LEVOV Xpuceor, Kat ot Tpamrela peyarn Ta,pa- 
KéeTas Xpuoén, «al 76 BdOpov of Kal o Opovos 
Xpuceas eri: Kal ws Edeyav OL Xaréaior, Tandav- 
ToV OoKTaKoclwy Yypuciou Tetoinra: Tavta. é€w 
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from this, and from it yet another, till at last there 
are eight. The way up to them mounts spirally 
outside all the towers; about halfway in the ascent 
is a halting place, with seats for repose, where those 
who ascend sit down and rest. In the last tower 
there is a great shrine; and in it a great and well- 
covered couch is laid, and a golden table set hard 
by. But no image has been set up in the shrine, 
nor does any human creature lie therein for the 
night, except one native woman, chosen from all 
women by the god, as say the Chaldaeans, who are 
priests of this god. 

182. These same Chaldaeans say (but I do not 
believe them) that the god himself is wont to visit 
the shrine and rest upon the couch, even as in Thebes 
of Egypt, as the Egyptians say (for there too a 
woman sleeps in the temple of Theban Zeus,! and 
neither the Egyptian nor the Babylonian woman, it 
is said, has intercourse with men), and as it is like- 
wise with the prophetess of the god? at Patara in 
Lycia, whenever she be appointed ; for there is not 
always a place of divination there; but when she is 
appointed she is shut up in the temple during the 
night. 

183. In the Babylonian temple there is another 
shrine below, where is a great golden image of Zeus, sit- 
ting at a golden table, and the footstool and the chair 
are also of gold; the gold of the whole was said by 
the Chaldeans to be of eight hundred talents’ weight. 

1 Amon-Api (Greek *Auévwgis) ; cp. ii. 42. Apollo. 
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5é Tod vod Boyes éort  Xpuceos, éore Sé Kal 
aNXOS Bopos péeyas, émr’ ov Overac Ta TédEa TOY 
TpoB8aTwov: emt yap Tou ‘Xpucéov Bopob OvK 
éFeote Ovew Ore Hn yaralnva pooova, émt 5é Tod 
pélovos Bopov Kal catayifovat AtBavwrod xidua 
TddavTa, éreos ExdoTOU Ob Xanrbaior TOTE émeay 
THV OpTay dywot 7 Gep TOUT. Hv b¢ év TO 
TEmevel TOUT@ ére TOV ‘Vv povov éxeivov al avdpias 
duadexa TX EOv Xpuceos oTEpeos: éy@ pév pup 
oun eloop, Ta O€ Aéyerat vir0 Xarsaiwr, TauTa 
Néyo. TOUT@ T® avdpidvre Aapeios pev o ‘Torta- 
OMEOS éemtBovrevoas OUK eTOAMNTE AaBeiv, Elép- 
Ens dé 0 Aapetov éhaBe Kal TOV ipéa ATER TELVE 
arraryopevovTa. pH KUvEELY Tov avopidvTa. TO pev 
57 ipoy Toro oUTH KexoopntaL, gore SE Kal tora 
avaOnpata ToAdd. 

184. Tijs dé BaBvravos TAUTNS moAnol pév 
Kou kal aAdoL éyévovTo Bactnées, Tov év Toiat 
‘Agouptoit Aoyougt punenv ToLnTouat, ov Ta, 
Teiyed TE émrexoo pa av Kal Ta ipa, év 5é€ 87 Kat 
yuvaires dvo. 7 pev mpotepoy apkaca, THs 
Uarepov yeveriot TEVTE ™ pOTEpov yevopern, TH 
obvopa nv Lepipapss, aitn pév anedéEato youata 
ava 70 medtov covTa afiobenra: mpoTepov o€ 
éwOee 6 TOTAaLOS ava TO Tredtoy Tay TeXayiteLv. 

185. ‘H && 87 Sevrepov yevouévn tavrns Baci- 
deta, Th obvopa ay Niteaxpss, airy dé cuveTwTepny 
ryevopuern THS mporEpov apEdans TOUTO pev punpo- 
ouva éAlrrero Ta eyo annyicopas, ToUTO dé THY 
Mydeav o opaca apxny peyadqy Te «al OvK arpept- 
fovcay, aX’ dda Té apatpnpeva doTea avroiat, 
év &é¢ 87) xat tHv Nivov, mpoepuvAdtato ica ébv- 
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Outside of the temple is a golden altar. There is 
also another great altar, whereon are sacrificed the 
full-grown of the flocks; only sucklings may be 
sacrificed on the golden altar, but on the greater 
altar the Chaldeans even offer a thousand talents’ 
weight of frankincense yearly, when they keep the 
festival of this god; and in the days of Cyrus there 
was still in this sacred demesne a statue of solid gold 

s. I myself have not seen it, 
but I tell what is told by the Chaldeans. Darius son 
of Hystaspes purposed to take this statue but dared 
not; Xerxes his son took it, and slew the priest who 
warned him not to move the statue. Such is the 
adornment of this temple, and there are many 
private offerings besides. 

184. Now among the many rulers of this city of 
Babylon (of whom I shall make mention in my 
Assyrian history), who finished the building of the 
walls and the temples, there were two that were 
women. The first of these lived five generations 
earlier than the second, and her name was Semiramis : 
it was she who built dykes on the plain, a notable 
work ; before that the whole plain was wont to be 
flooded by the river. 

185. The second queen, whose name was Nitocris, 
was a wiser woman than the first. She left such 
monuments as I shall record ; and moreover, seeing 
that the rulers of Media were powerful and unresting, 
insomuch that Ninus itself among other cities had 
fallen before them, she took such care as she could 
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vaTo baMaoTa. T PATA yey TOV Edgenrny TOTa- 
pov péovTa ™poTepov iOuv, 5 ode dia THs TOALOS 
peons peer, TovTOY avabev _ Suaipu as épigaca 
outa o7 Tl erroinae oKOMLOV @oTe On Tpls és TOV 
TW Koewv TOV év Th ’Acouply GTriKVEET OL 
peor TH O€ Keown ovvoma cot, és Thy Gmixvéerat 
O Edd pirns, "Apdéprena. Kat vov ot av Kopi- 
CwvTat amo Thode THs GOaracons és BaBvirava, 
KaTamEovTes TOV Eudpyrny TOTAMOV Tpis Te és 
THY avrany TaUTNnY omy TapayivovTat Kal éy 
Tpiot Hyépyot. ToUTO pay én TOLOUTOY erroing€, 
XG a, é TApeX we Tap éxdTepov Tob ToTa pou 
TO xetros akvov Odpatos péyabos cat ios Scov 
Tt éott. KatuTrepbe 5€ TOAN@ BaBurdvos 
dpvace _ENUT pov Aiwyy, ONiryOV Te Tapateivouc a 
aro Tow ToTapov, a os bey és TO ddwp ated 
opvocouca, eDpos dé To TepiweT pov avrod movedoa, 
elkoot Te Kal TeTpaKxoot@vy oradicov: TOV 5é 0 épua- 
copevoy xobv éx TOVTOU TOU _Spuryparos dvascipov 
Tapa Ta  Xethea Tod Torapod Tapaxéoved. érrei Te 
dé ot Opw@puKTo, AiBous aryaryouern xpnTriba KUKND 
wept avTny race. emrotee be auporepa TavTa, 
TOV Te TOTAMOV oKOMLOY Kat TO Gpuyya may EXos, 
ws 6 TE TOTA{LOS Bpadirepos ein Teph Kap as 
Todas GyVUMEVos, xal ot WAOOL wot oKOALOL 
és Tv BaBvndova, Ex Te TOY TAOWY eKdéEKNTAL 
TEpiodos Tis Aipyns paxpy. Kata TodTo dé 
epyagero THS Xepns TH at TE éo Boral joav Kal 
Ta cUvToMa THs €« Mydav 0608, & iva pH err opearyo- 
pevot ot Midoe expavd avotev AUTHS TA TpHywarTa. 

186. Tatra Mev 57 €K BdGeos mepteBanrero, 
tounvoe Oe &€ avTay wrapevOnkny érroincato. THs 
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for her protection. First she dealt with the river 
Euphrates, which flows through the middle of her 
city; this had before been straight ; but by digging 
canals higher up she made the river so crooked that 
its course now passes thrice by one of the Assyrian 
villages; the village which is so approached by the 
Euphrates is called Ardericca. And now those who 
travel from our seas to Babylon must as they float 
down the Euphrates spend three days in coming 
thrice to the same village. Such was this work ; 
and she built an embankment along either shore of 
the river, marvellous for its greatness and height. 
Then a long way above Babylon she dug the basin of 
a lake, a little way aside from the river, digging 
always deep enough to find water, and making the 
circuit of the lake a distance of four hundred and 
twenty furlongs; all that was dug out of the basin 
she used to embank either edge of the river; and 
when she had it all dug, she brought stones and 
made therewith a coping all round the basin. Her 
purpose in making the river to wind and turning the 
basin into a marsh was this—that the current might 
be slower by reason of the many windings that broke 
its force, and that the passages to Babylon might be 
crooked, and that next after them should come also 
the long circuit of the lake. All this work was done 
in that part of the country where are the passes and 
the shortest road from Media, that the Medes might 
not mix with her people and learn of her affairs. 

186. So she made the deep river her protection ; 
and from this work grew another which she added to 
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qoALos €ovans dvo dapoéwy, tov Sé TroTapov 
péoov EXOVTOS, érl Tov mpotepov Bactdéwv Kas 
Tis €O€XoL Ex Tod ETépov Pdpaeos és TovVTEpoY 
SuaBjvar, ypnv wroim SvaBaiver, xai jv, ws 
éym Soxéw, oxAnpoyv TovTO. adrn 5é Kai TovTO 
mpoeide. émeiTe yap @pvace TO €AUTpOV TH Aipyn, 
pvnpoouvoy Tobe GAO amd TOU avTOU Epyou éM- 
qeTo* éTduveto AiOous TrepyunKeas, ws Sé ot Hoav ot 
AiMor Eroupor Kal TO Ywpiovy dpwpuKTo, éexTpepaca 
Tov TroTapmov TO peeOpov Trav és TO Mpvace Ywpiov, 
év & émipmdato Touro, év tovTm ame—Enpacpévou 
Tov apxaiov peéOpov TovTO pEev TA YeElrAcCa TOU 
ToTaMOv KATA THY TOMY Kal Tas KaTaBaolas TAS 
éx TOV TUALSwY és TOV TOTALOV PEepovaas aVvoLKO- 
Sounoe mAWOoLoL OTTHOL KATA TOV avTOV Oyo 
T@ Teiyel, ToUTO O€ KaTA péonV KOU padLoTa THY 
qwomv toict AOocL Tos wpvEaTO oiKoddopec 
yépupav, Séovca Tovs AiMouvs atdynpwm te Kal 
poruBd@. émuiteiverxe 5é én’ adtny, Gxws pev 
npepn yivorto, Fura TeTpaywva, ém’ ov Thy dia- 
Bacw éroedvto of BaBvAwvioe tas 5é€ vUKTAS 
Ta Eva tadta arraipéeoxov Tovde eivena, iva pH 
Stahortéovtes Tas vuKTAaS KAETTTOLEY Tap aAXAT- 
Awy. ws O€ TO Te OpvyOey Ain TANPNS eyeyoveEE 
UTo TOU ToTapod Kal Ta TeEpl THY yédupav 
éxexoopnto, Tov Eippyrny rotapoy és Ta apyaia 
pécOpa ex tHS Aipuns eEnyaye, Kat ovTw TO 
opuxyGev EdXos yevouevov és Séov eddxee yeyovéevas 
Kat Toot TOALHTHOL yéhupa Hv KaTETKEVAc péVvN. 

187. ‘H & avryn aitn Bacitea nal amdtny 
TOLnVOE TLVa EuNnYaYnoato:' UTEep TaV pa\toTA 
Aewhopwv mTuAéwy TOU daTEos Tadphov éwuUTH Kate- 
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CKEVATATO pETEWPOV ‘ememTonijs avTéwy TOY TU- 
Aéwv, evexorawe Sé és TOV Taov ypappara ré- 
yovta tade. “Tov tis éued UoTepov rytvopeveoy 
BaBvravos Baotréwv 7 ny omavion Xenpdrov, avoi- 
fas TOV Taov AaBérw 6 oxoca Bodreras Xpnpara: 
pn pévToe Ye pa omavicas rye addws avoiEn* ov 
yap Gpetvov” OUTOS O Taos hv axivntos péxpe 
ov é Aapetov meptipOe 1 Baotrnin: Aapei dé 
kat Seuvov édoxee eivar Thee TUANGL TAUTIL 
pndev xpaabas, Kal Xpnparav KeLpeverv Kal avTo@v 
TOV YPapparov emtxaheomeveoy, pn ov AaBeiv 
aura: Thou bé TUAHTE TAaUTIOL ovdev ex pato 
Tobe eiveca, Ste varép Kepanis ot éyiveto ) 
vex pos SefeAavvovre. avoiEas be TOV Tadpov evpe 
Xprpara bev od, TO dé vex pov Kal ypdppara 
Néyovta tdde “ Ki pH admdnaros Te éas Xpnwarav 
Kal aicxpoxepoys, ovK ay vexpaov Onxas avewyes.” 
airn pev vuv n Bacirera ToravTn TIS AEyETAL 
yeveOar. 

188. ‘O 8€ 67) Kupos emt TAUTNS THS yuvarKos 
Tov maida é éoTpatevero, EXOvTa: TE TOU WATpPOS TOU 
ewuTou ToOUVOpA AaBuvitou Kal Tv ‘Agoupiov 
apyny. oTpareverat 6é 57) Bacireds o O méeyas Kal 
oLTioLaL ev eo Kevac WEVOS && oixov kal mpoBa- 
TOLL, Kat én Kat Udwp QTO TOU Xodorrew ToTa- 
pov apa dyerat TOU Tapa Lovca péovros, Tov 
povvou mivel Bactrevs Kal dddov oudevos ToTa- 
pod. Tovtou oé Tob Xodotrew tov vdaTos dmeyn- 
pévouv troAXal KapTa Gpakas TETPAKUKEXOL 7) [LL0- 
veal Kopslovaal é év dyyniotce apyupéotot Errovrat, 
dkny av éhawvy ExdoTOTE. 

189. “Emeite 5€ 6 Kidpos mopevopevos él thy 
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BaBvrdva éyiveto éml Puvdy TOTAU®, TOU at pev 
anyat év Marinvoiar 6 dpect, pees dé dua Aapsavéwy, 
éxdid0t bé és Erepov ToTapov Tiypny, & 6€ mapa 
"Qari Todw péwv és thv “Epudpnv 9adaccav 
éxdt602, TovTov 6 Tov Tuvdnv trotapmov ws dta- 
Baivew emetpato 0 Kdpos éovTa vnvalméepnror, 
év0adta oi TOV TEs ipa@v larmeov TOV NEVKDY vo 
UBpvos éo Bas és Tov TroTapov diaBaiver € emretpaTo, 
Oo O€ puv cupyncas UroBpuxtov oixwKee hépov. 
KapTa Té 5) éxarematve TO ToTap@ 0 Kipos 
TOUTO UBpicavrs, Kat ot énnmetdyoe oT On pov 
aadevea ToLno ely adore Tov AowTov Kal yuvaixds 
pup evTreTews TO youu ou Bpexovcas diaBynoecAat. 
pera Sé THY aTretAny herels THY é7t BaSvrAova 
or pateva ty Staipee THV OT pariny diya, Svedov 
5é KaTereve _TXoworTeveas brodeEas Simpuxas 
oyS@xovra Kal exaTov Tap exdrepov TO Xetros 
TOU Duvdew TeTpappEevas TAVTA TpOTTOD, Statd£as 
dé Toy oTpaTov opvaceL exéneve. ola dé opidou 
TONNOV epyatopevou HVETO pev TO épyov, 5mos 
pévtos THY Gepeinu Tacav avtov Tavtn S1é- 
Tpipav Epyabopevor. 

190. ‘Os be TOV Povdny mwotapov éticato Kipos 
és Tpinkooias Kab éfjxovta deapuxas peu dia- 
raBov, wal To Sevtepov éap Umédapume, OTH O17 
nrauve él tnv BaBvAdva. ot 6€ BaBvrAwvior 
EKO TPATEVT G{LEVOL euevov avtov. érel dé éyéveTo 
éXavvev ayxon THS WOALOS, ovvéBarov Te Ol 
BaBvravor Kal écowlevtes TH waxy Karethn- 
Onoav és TO dotv. ola &é ékemiordpevor ere 
mpotepoy Tov Kodpov ove atpeutlovra, GAN opé- 
ovTes avuTov qavtTi EOvei opoiws émuyetpéovta, 
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mpocoakayto aitia éréwy Kapta ToddA@V. év- 
Gadra ovror pév Aoyov elyov THs roALOpKins 
ovdeva, Kipos 5€ azropinos évelyeto, ate ypovou 
TE eryryevomevou cuxvod avorépw Te ovdéey TAY 
TPNYLATWOV TPOKOTTOMEVWDV. 

191. Eire 6% av aAXos oi atropéor te brrEeOnKaTo, 
elte Kal autos Euade TO trointéov ot Hy, érrotee 81) 
Totovoe. takas THY oTpaTiny Atracav €& éuBoris 
Tov Totapov, TH és THY TrOAW é€oBddArAEJ, Kal 
émicVe avtis THs Todos Ta~as ETépous, TH eEtEt 
€k THS TOALOS O TOTAaLOS, TpoEiTE TH OTPATO, 
Stay StaBatov to péeOpov idwvtar yevopevor, 
€ovévas TavTn és THY TOMY. OUTwW TE 67 Takas 
Kal KaTa TAaUTA Tapatvécas aTNAAUVYE AUTOS TLV 
TO aXpyio Tod oTpaTov. amtxopevos dé emi THv 
Aipvnv, Ta wep » TOV BaBvrAwviwy Bacirea 
émoincoe KaTd TE TOV TOTapov Kal KaTa THY 
Aipynv, éroiee Kal o Kipos Etepa Tolaira: Tov 
yap totayov Swwpvyt écayayov és thy Aipyny 
éotoayv édos, TO apyaioyv péeOpov StaBaroy elvas 
éroinoe, UTovocTnoavTos TOU ToTapmov. ‘yevo- 
pévov 5€ tovrov toovtov, ot Ilépcar of mep 
eTeTadXaTO em avtT@ ToUT@ KaTa TO péeOpov Tov 
Evdpytew trotapov virovevootnKoTtos avdpi ws és 
fécov pnpov padtotd Kn, KATA TOTO eonicay és 
thv BaBvaAava. et pév vuv ampoerv0ovto 7 
éualov ot BaBvAwviot to ex tov Kupov rosev- 
pevov, ot & dy repudovtes tovs Ilépoas éoedOeiv 
és tv Todw drépOetpay ay Kaxiota: KaTakAni- 
cavtes yap av macas Tas €s TOY TOoTapOY TuAAS 
éyovoas Kal avTol émi Tas aipactas avaBayTes 
TAS Tapa TA YElrNEa TOU TrOTAapOD EAnAapEvas, éda- 
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stored provision enough for very many years; so 
now they cared nothing for the siege; and Cyrus 
knew not what to do, being so long delayed and 
gaining no advantage. 

191. Whether, then, someone advised him in his 
difficulty, or he perceived for himself what to do, I 
know not, but this he did: he posted his army at 
the place where the river enters the city, and another 
part of it where the stream issues from the city, and 
bade his men enter the city by the channel of the 
Euphrates when they should see it to be fordable. 
Having so arrayed them and given this command, he 
himself marched away with those of his army who 
could not fight ; and when he came to the lake, Cyrus 
dealt with it and with the river just as had the Baby- 
lonian queen: drawing off the river by a canal into 
the lake, which was till now a marsh, he made the 
stream to sink till its former channel could be forded. 
When this happened, the Persians who were posted 
with this intent made their way into Babylon by the 
channel of the Euphrates, which had now sunk about 
to the height of the middle of a man’s thigh. Now 
if the Babylonians had known beforehand or learnt 
what Cyrus was planning, they would have suffered 
the Persians to enter the city and brought them to 
a miserable end; for then they would have shut all 
the gates that opened on the river and themselves 
mounted up on to the walls that ran along the river 
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Bov dv adéas ws év xuptyn. vov b€é é& ampoc- 
SoxnTou ope TapéeoTncav ot Tépoat. umTo O€ 
peyabeos TIS odes, OS éyerau UT TOV TAUTN 
olenpevery, TOV Tepl Ta éoxyata THS TTOALOS 
EANWKOTWV TOUS TO pécov oixéovtas Tav Ba- 
BurAwvien ov pavOdvery éahwxoras, aGNAa Tuxeiv 
yap opt éotoay opTiy, Nopevety TE TOUTOV TOV 
Xpovov Kat ev evtradeinas eivar, és 6 8% Kat TO 
Kapta émvdovto. 

192. Kat BaBurov pév oUTwM TOTE TpwTOV 
apaipyro. THY dé Sivapuy TeV BaBudwviov TON 
Aotot pev Kat adXoLot éniwoow bon TUS éoti, év 
bé én Kal T@be. Baotré T@ peydr@ és Tpopny 
auTov Te Kal Tijs oTparihs S:apaipyrar, mapet TOU 
popou, Yn mace bons apxen’ dua@dexa Ov pnver 
€ovTw@y €s5 TOV éviauTov TOUS Téaoepas pijvas 
TpEper pw 9 BaBvrwvin xepn, TOUS dé OKT@ TOY 
pnvev a) dowry waca ’Acin. ovTw TpiTnwopin 
1 ‘Agaupin xopn Th Suvdys THS ads "Acins. 
Kal 7 apxn THS xXopns TAUTNS, THY ob Hépoat 
catpanninu Kadé€ovat, earl aTAaCEWY TOV apxewv 
TOAANOY TL KpatioTn, Gxov Tperavraix pwn TO 
‘ApraBalou € EK Bacwréos é eXovTe TOV vopov TOUTOV 
dpyupiov fev Tpoante ExdoTns neEpNS apTaBn 
peoTn. n 6€ aptaBn, pérpov éov Tepocnor, 

wpéet pedipvou ‘Arrixod TAEOD voit Tpeot 
ATTUK]CL. trrmot S€ ot avTou Hoav iin, mapeE 
TOV TohemaT ploy, of pav avaBaivoytes tas 
Onréas OKTAKOGLOL, al de Bawvopevar eFaxioxidas 
Kal pupae: aveBawe yap Exactos Tov épa évey 
TOUTwY ElKooL imirous. KuUvOV dé Ivdix@v ToTOvTO 
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banks, and so caught their enemies as in a trap. But 
as it was, the Persians were upon them unawares, 
and by reason of the great size of the city—so say 
those who dwell there—those in the outer parts of 
it were overcome, yet the dwellers in the middle 
part knew nothing of it; all this time they were 
dancing and making merry at a festival which 
chanced to be toward, till they learnt the truth but 
too well. 

192. Thus was Babylon then for the first time 
taken. There are many proofs of the wealth of 
Babylon, but this in especial. All the land ruled by 
the great King is parcelled out for the provisioning of . 
himself and his army, besides that it pays tribute: 
now the territory of Babylon feeds him for four 
out of the twelve months in the year, the whole of 
the rest of Asia providing for the other eight. 
Thus the wealth of Assyria is one third of the whole 
wealth of Asia. The governorship, which the Persians 
call “satrapy,’ of this land is by far the greatest of 
all the governorships; seeing that the daily revenue 
of Tritantaechmes son of Artabazus, governing this 
province by the king’s will, was an artaba full of 
silver (the artaba is a Persian measure, containing 
more by three Attic choenixes than an Attic 
medimnus),! and besides war chargers he had in 
his stables eight hundred stallions, and sixteen thou- 
sand brood mares, each stallion serving twenty mares. 
Moreover he kept so great a number of Indian dogs 

1 The Attic medimnus = about 12 gallons; it contained 
48 xolvixes. 
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bn Te THOS eTpEpETo OOTE Téa oEpES TOY év 7? 
TEdL@ KOUAL peydhas, TOV ado eovoat GTENEES, 
Toict Kvol T pOooeTETAXATO ouTia Tapexery. TOL- 
avTa pev TH apyovte THs BaBvAdvos varijpxe 
éovTa. 

193. "H 8é yA TOV ‘Aacupiov & vera pev Odby@, 
Kal TO ex TpEpov THY pilav Tov citov éotl TOUTO- 
d.pSopevov pévroe €x TOU ToTapov adpoverat TE TO 
Antoy Kal Taparyiverat 0 gitos, ov KaTd Tep ev 
Aiyorr@ aUTOU TOU ToT apod avaBaivovtos és 
Tas dpoupas, GNAa Yepoi TE Kal enrwvniorce 
apSopevos. n yap BaBurwvin xepn TAA, KATA 
Ep ua Alyurrin, KATATETUNTAL €S Siwpuxas: Kal 

) pEeyloTN TOY Stwpuyeov éort NVaLTEPNTOS, 7 pos 
HAwov TETPAppErn TOV Netpepevor, eoexer dé és 
ahdov TOTAapov €x TOU Eugprten, € és Tov Tiypny, 
Tap ov Nivos TOALS olknTo. ote b€ Xwpewy 
aitn twacéwy paxp@ apioTn Maid 7 [LELS iSpev 
Anpntpos Kkapirov expépew Skee me Yap 57) ada 
Sevopea ovdé TEeLtparas apxny ie ovTE ouKEenY 
oUTE auTeXov OUTE EXainV. TOV 6 THs Arjunt pos 
KapTrov woe aryadn exhéperv é€otl wate emi dun- 
KOola MEV TO mapaTray arrobuboi, érretday dé dpiota 
AVTN EWUTHS éveiky, én TpinKoo La cupéper. Ta 
6 purra avrobr TOV Té TuUpeov Kal TOV Kpiewy 
TO TAATOS yiverat Tero Epo EVTETEWS SaxTUhwy. 
éx 66 KeyXpov Kal onodpov Scop TL dévdpov péya- 
Jos yiverae; éLemuaTauevos punpny ou TOLHo oat, 
ev EL0@s Ort TOICt Can aTiypévotat €5 THY. Bafv- 
AwWVMinY Yopyny cal Ta eipnuéva KapTrav éyopueva 


1 Stein marks a lacuna after this word, the meaning of 
7a tAAa Sév5pea not being quite clear. 
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that four great villages of the plain were appointed 
to provide food for the dogs and eased from all 
other burdens. Such were the riches of the gover- 
nor of Babylon. 

193. There is but little rain in Assyria. It is 
this which nourishes the roots of the corn; but it is 
irrigation from the river that ripens the crop and 
brings the grain to fulness : it is not as in Egypt, where 
the river itself rises and floods the fields: in Assyria 
they are watered by hand and by swinging beams.! 
For the whole land of Babylon, like Egypt, is cut 
across by canals. The greatest of these is navigable : 
it runs towards where the sun rises in winter, from 
the Euphrates to another river, the Tigris, by which 
stood the city of Ninus. This land is of all known 
to us by far the most fertile in corn. Trees it does 
not even essay to grow, fig, vine, or olive, but its 
corn is so abundant that it yields for the most part 
two hundred fold, and even three hundred fold when 
the harvest is best. The blades of the wheat and 
barley there are easily four fingers broad ; and for 
millet and sesame, I will not say, though it is known 
to me, to what a height they grow; for I am well 
aware that even what I have said respecting corn is 
wholly disbelieved by those who have never visited 


1 That is, by the ‘‘ shadoof,”’ a familiar object to travellers 
on the Nile ; a lever with a bucket attached, revolving on a 


post. 
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és area Tin TOAAHY | amixtas. Npéwvr at bé-ouder 
eral Gr’  éx TOV ono dpa TrOLevVTES. elot 
bé ot potvixes TepuKOTeEs ava wav TO medion, 
ot TAcives auTa@V Kaptropopot, éx TOV Kab ourta 
Kat olvov Kal pére TOLEDYTAL" TOUS TUKEWY TpoTrov 
Oeparevover Ta Te adda Kab powvixov TOUS 
époevas "EAAqves Kadéovel, TOUTwWY TOY KapTrOY 
mepidéovat THO Baravn poporar Tov dowikwr, 
iva werraivn Té opt 0 yay THY Baravoy éadtvev 
Kat a arroppeén O KapTros ToD poivicos: Pijvas yap 
bn hépovot ev TH KapT@ ot Epoeves ata Trep 81) 
ot dAvvOoL. 

194, To dé amr avTay Japa péyuo Tov pot eat 
TOV TAUTY pera rye aurny THY TOMY, epxomat 
ppdowy: Ta Thoin avroiot éotl Ta Kara TOV 
TOTA{LOV Topevopeva és TH BaBurava, éovTa 
KUKAOTEpEA, TAVTA OKUTLVA. é7rEedy yap év Toio 
Appeviowc Toot Katurrep0e ‘Acoupiwv oixnpeé- 
voure vopeds iTéns Tapopevoe TroLnowrvTat, TrEpt- 
teivovot TovTotat SipOépas oteyaotpibas éEwGev 
édddeos TpoTrov, ovTE TMpvpYNnY ATrOKpivoYTES OUTE 
TpwpnVv cuVayovTES, GAN aomidos TpoTTOY KUKXO- 
TEpéa TOLnTaVTEs Kal Kardpns TANTAYTES Wav TO. 
WNOLOV TOUTO ATLELoL KATA TOV ToTapov phépecOan, 
poptioy TANT aVTES" padiora dé Bixovs dot- 
verntous KaTdyouat oivou TAEOUS. iOvverar Sé 
bd te dvo TAHKT POV Kat duo avdpav op0eav 
ECTEWTWD, Kal 0 pev éow ENCEL TO TAHKT pov 5 dé 
éEw wbéet. rovéerat dé Kal «dpa peydna TabTa 
Ta THola Kal €Xdoow: TA be péyrora avTav Kab 
TEVTAKLT XI @Y TANGY TOY yowov éyet. év EXaoT@ 
dé wAolm dvos Cwos éveott, ev S€ Toict pélooe 
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Babylonia. They use no oil save what they make 
from sesame.! There are palm trees there growing 
all over the plain, most of them yielding fruit, from 
which food is made and wine and honey. The 
Assyrians tend these like figs, and chiefly in this 
respect, that they tie the fruit of the palm called 
male by the Greeks to the date-bearing palm, that so 
the gall-fly may enter the dates and the fruit of the 
palm may not fall; for the male palms, like un- 
ripened figs, have gall-flies in their fruit. 

194. I will now show what seems to me to be the 
most marvellous thing in the country, next to the 
city itself. Their boats which ply on the river and go 
to Babylon are all of skins, andround. They make 
these in Armenia, higher up the stream than Assyria. 
First they cut frames of willow, then they stretch 
hides over these for a covering, making as it were a 
hold ; they neither broaden the stern nor narrow the 
prow, but the boat is round, like a shield. They 
then fill it with reeds and send it floating down the 
river with a cargo; and it is for the most part palm 
wood casks of wine that they carry down. Two men 
standing upright steer the boat, each with a paddle, 
one drawing it to him, the other thrusting it from 
him. These boats are of all sizes, some small, some very 
great ; the greatest of them are even of five thousand 
talents? burden. There is a live ass in each boat, or 

1 Sesame-oil or “ Benre-oil” is still in common use in the 


Kast. 
2 The Attic talent = about 58 lbs. avoirdupois; the 
Aeginetan = about 82. 
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WNEUVES. emedy @v arrikwvrat WAEOVTES €S THY 
Bafvirava Kal diadewrrat TOV poptor, vopeas 
pev TOU motov Kal THY KaAaunY Tacay an’ ov 
éxnpvEav, tas Sé SidOépas émicd£Eavtes émi tous 
dvous atreAauvovat és Tous "Appevious. ava Tov 
moTamov yap 6) ovK ola Te éotl mréew ovdert 
TpoT@ mo TdYEos TOU ToTapod: Sia yap TavTa 
Ka. ovx éx EvAwY TotedbyTaL Ta TAOIA ANN ex 
Sip Bepéwv. ered be Tous vous eMauvovTes ami- 
KOUTA oTriaw és Tovs Appevious, dAXNa TpOTH TO 
QUT@ TolebyTaL THOLA. 

195. Ta pev 8% mrola adtoio: éott totadra: 
éoOare dé TovHoe Xpéwvrat, Kb aue ToOnvenét 
Auvew, Kal emt TovTov aAXov eipiveoy Kava 
émrevouver nat Xavidcov Devecov meptBarAomevos, 
vroojpara éxov emexapta, mapamdnova THOL 
Bowwrinar éuPaor. KOMOVTES 5é Tas Keparas 
pitpyot avadéovrar, pe pupa wevor way TO ocOpa. 
odpnyioa be ExaoTos EXEL Kat oKATTpOV XeELpo- 
mointov" éqr’ éxdote dé CRIT T PO émeore memrown- 
pévov n pijdov Y podov 7 n Kpivov vy) aieros u) ado 
Tu avev yap éeTLionpov ov ot vopos éeoti eyeuy 
RATT POV. 

196. Adrn peev 67 ope apTNals Tepl TO oo pa 
éoti: vopot é avroiot abe Kater Taat, 0 pev 
copararos dde KaTa yvauny Thy jpetépny, TO 
Kat "Trdupray "Everovs muvOdvopat Xpacbar. 
Kara, KOMAS éxdoras anak rob éTE0s éxdarov 
évrotéeto TA0E* WS AV ai TrapBdvar yevoiaTo yapov 
@patat, TavTas GKws cuvaydyotey tracas, és év 
ywpiov écuyerxov adéas, TéptE Sé adtas iotato 
Outros avopav, avotas 6é Kata pay éxdotnv 
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more than one in the larger. So when they have 
floated down to Babylon and disposed of their cargo, 
they sell the framework of the boat and all the 
reeds ; the hides are set on the backs of asses, which 
are then driven back to Armenia, for it is not by 
any means possible to go up stream by water, by 
reason of the swiftness of the current; it is for this 
reason that they make their boats of hides and not 
of wood. When they have driven their asses back 
into Armenia they make more boats in the same 
way. 

195. Such then are their boats. For clothing, they 
wear a linen tunic, reaching to the feet; over this 
the Babylonian puts on another tunic, of wool, and 
wraps himself in a white mantle ; he wears the shoes 
of his country, which are like Boeotian sandals. 
Their hair is worn long, and covered by caps; the 
whole body is perfumed. Every man has a seal and 
a carven staff, and on every staff is some image, such 
as that of an apple or a rose or a lily or an eagle: no 
one carries a staff without a device. 

196. Such is the equipment of their persons. I 
will now speak of their established customs. The 
wisest of these, in my judgment, is one which 
as I have heard is also a custom of the Eneti in 
Illyria. It is this: once a year in every village all 
the maidens as they came to marriageable age were 
collected and brought together into one place, with 
a crowd of men standinground. Thena crier would 
stand up and offer them for sale one by one, first 
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xnpv& TWEET KE, mpata pev THY evedeaTarny éx 
Tacéwy peta Sé, Gxas avTn evpotoa TONNOV 
xpuatov pn Gein, adAnv ap exnpvoce i) per 
éxelyny éoKe evedeaT ath” émm@éovto dé ént 
cuvolKynalt. Goor pev &7 éoxov evdaipoves TOV 
BaBvrovior érriyapot, vrepBddrXovres AAAHAOUS 
éEwvéovto Tas KaXNaTEVOvVaas: Gaot 5é TOU SHpwou 
éoKov éiryapot, OUTOL 6é elSeos pev ovdey édéovTo 
xensrob, ot & av ypnyard te Kal aiaxiovas 
mapGévous erduBavov. @s yap 7) SieEEAO0t 0 
KnpvE Tweréov tas evetdertaTas Tav Trapbévan, 
avian dy thy apoppeatarny, h et Tes avréwv 
Ew7rnpos ein, wat TavTny dv éxnpuoce, doris Géroe 
Xd XLOTOV Xpuatov haBov cuvorKéety avTh, és 7) 
T® TO EXdXLOTOV UmioTaper qpocéxerto. TO dé 
dp Xpuciov eyiveto amo TOW everdéwy Trapb évev 
Kal oT at edpoppor Tas dpoppous Kal éumnpous 
eFedidocay. éxdovvat dé 7 éwuTou Ouyarépa 
Stew BovrotTo Exactos ovK €Ejv, ovde avev éey- 
yunTew amayerOat THY map évov T PLapevon, GNX’ | 
éyyuntas xpi KATAOTHOAY TO, v pep TUVOLKNTELY 
auri, ovTw amayer Oar. él bé [Tr cupndepoiato, 
arropépetv TO Xpuatov EKELTO vOp0s. efhv dé kal 
ef ahdns énOovra Kons TOV Bovdopevov ave- 
evOau. 0 pev vuv KarMaT OS vopos ovToOs ode Hv, 
ov pévtot viv ye Suatenéer € ea, addXro 5é Te eFeupy- 
Kaot veworh yevéobar [iva pa adiKoiev auTas pd 
eis érépay trod aywvrat|) érreite yap ANOVTES 
éexaxwOnoav nat oixopopyOncav, was TUS Tov 5n- 
pov Riou onavifwv xatatopvever Ta Onrdea Téxva. 


1 The words in brackets do not seem to be relevant here; 
they might more naturally come after ofrw drdyer@ar above, 
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the fairest of all; and then when she had fetched 
a great price he put up for sale the next comeliest, 
selling all the maidens as lawful wives. Rich men 
of Assyria who desired to marry would outbid each 
other for the fairest; the commonalty, who desired 
to marry and cared nothing for beauty, could take 
the ill-favoured damsels and money therewith ; for 
when the crier had sold all the comeliest, he 
would put up her that was least beautiful, or 
crippled, and offer her to whosoever would take 
her to wife for the least sum, till she fell to him 
who promised to accept least; the money came 
from the sale of the comely damsels, and so they 
paid the dowry of the ill-favoured and the crip- 
ples. But a man might not give his daughter in 
marriage to whomsoever he would, nor might he 
that bought the girl take her away without giving 
security that he would indeed make her his wife. 
And if the two could not agree, it was a law that 
the money be returned. Men might also come from 
other villages to buy if they so desired. This then 
was their best custom ; but it does not continue at 
this time; they have invented a new one lately 
[that the woman might not be wronged or taken to 
another city]; since the conquest of Babylon made 
them afflicted and poor, everyone of the commonalty 


that lacks a livelihood makes prostitutes of his 
daughters, 
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197. Acvrepos be coin dd¢ GdXos ope vopos 
KATEa THE TOUS KaLVOVTAS és THY ayopny exope- 
ovat: ov yap on xpéwvras int poiat. 1 pooLovTes 
@v | Tpos Tov Kdpvovta gupBovrevovar rept THs 
vouoou, el TLS Kal autos TotovTo érade oKoiov av 
exn 0 Kduvev 7) AdXov cide TaGovta, tadTa mpoo- 
LovTes cvpBovrevovor Kal /Wapatvéovar dooa 
QUTOS TroLnoas eFeduye Omoinv vovcov a aov 
elde éxuyovta. oly7 bé mapebenBeiv TO Ka- 
pvovTa ov ode é€eott, piv av éreipyntar HvTwa 
vouoov éyeL. 

198, Tagat € ode ev perere, Ophvoe 6¢ Twapa- 
Tro LoL Toiot év Aiyiry. oodkis & av Ma xOR 
yuvatkt TH éwuTod avnp BaBvranos, Tept Oupi- 
nua wararyibo wevov iCee, érepoOe dé 1) yur" Tw@UTO 
TOUTO TOLEEL, 6pOpov 4é Yevomevou NOUYTAL Kal 
dpporepor: dryyeos yap ovdevos Gxpovrat 7 piv 
dv Novowvtar. taita Sé tavdta nal "ApdBroe 
Tova t.. 

199. 1°O dé 67 alc xLaTos TOV VO pov etl Totae 
BaBvrwvriowse ade Set Tacay yuvaixa emixepiny 
iCouevny és tpov ‘Adpoditns ana& év 7H fon 
px Orvat avdpl Eciv@. roddal bé Kat ovK afvev- 
pevat dvapiaryerOat THOL aGAAnot, ola TOUT 
Umepppoveova as, éml Ceuryeov év Kapdpyot éXd- 
cacat Tpos TO ipov éoTaot Oeparrnin 5€ odu 
OmicGe Erretat TOAANH. at dé WrEDVES TroLEDCL MOE" 
év tepéver "Adpoditns xatéatat otéhavov tepi 
Thot Keparjosr Exovoat Owptyyos TodXal yuvai- 
Kes" al pév yap mpocépyovtTat, ai Sé amépyovtat. 

1 Three fifteenth century MSS. omit the whole of this 
chapter. 
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197. I come now to the next wisest af their eus- 
toms: having no use for physicians, they carry the 
sick into the market-place ; then those who have been 
affticted themselves by the same ill as the sick man’s, 
or seen others in like case, come near and advise him 
about his disease and comfort him, telling him by 
what means they have themselves recovered of it or 
seen others so recover. None may pass by the sick 
man without speaking and asking what is his sickness. 

198. The dead are embalmed in honey for burial, 
and their dirges are like to the dirges of Egypt. 
Whenever a Babylonian has had intercourse with his 
wife, they both sit before a burnt offering of incense, 
and at dawn they wash themselves; they will touch 
no vessel before this is done. This is the custom 
also in Arabia. 

199. The foulest Babylonian custom is that which 
compels every woman of the land once in her life to 
sit in the temple of Aphrodite and have intercourse 
with some stranger. Many women who are rich and 
proud and disdain ta consort with the rest, drive to 
the temple in covered carriages drawn by teams, and 
there stand with a great retinue of attendants. But 
most sit down in the sacred plot of Aphrodite, with 
crowns of cord on their heads; there is a great 
multitude of women coming and going; passayres 
marked by line run every way through the crowd, by 
which the stranger men pass and make their choice. 
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oT XOLvOTEVEES dé deEodoe mavra TpoTrov OO@V 
éxouor é1a TOV yuvarcay, 60 @Y ob Eeivor Suet 
ovtes éxdéyovTas éva é émeay ienrat YUv, Ov 1po- 
TEpop amaAXdooeTat és Ta oixia H Tis ob Eeivev 
apryipiov éuBarov és Ta youvara poy Oh é£ TOU 
ipod" euBarorra 5é def ereity tooovde: “’Eme- 
Karéw ror tnv Oeov Morita.” Moura bé 
KaX€oucL THY Adpoditny ‘Agavptot. TO be apyv- 
ptov péyados € éorl écov ov" ov yap [T) amrwonTar 
ov yap ot Oéuus éoris ylvetas yap ipov TOUTO TO 
apyuptov. T@ oé TpPaTy éuBarovre érerat ovde— 
arrosoKtpa ovdéeva. érreav b¢ pox 7, ampatwoa- 
pevy TH deg dradddoceTat & Ta oixia, Kal TWO 
TOUTOU OUK OUTw péya Ti Oi SWcELS BS LY Aap- 
peas. Soar pév vuv eldeos TE eT a ppevat elot 
Kal peydbeos, TAaXD amaddacovrar, boas bé 
apoppot avréwy eit, Xpovov TONNOV m poo pévovat 
ov Suvdpevas TOV VOJLOV ext hijo au Kab yap Tplé- 
Tea Kab TeTpaeTEa pereterepa \povov pévovat. 
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When a woman has once taken her place there she 
goes not away to her home before some stranger 
has cast money into her lap and had intercourse 
with her outside the temple; but while he casts the 
money, he must say, “I demand thee in the name 
of Mylitta ” (that is the Assyrian name for Aphrodite). 
It matters not what be the sum of the money; the 
woman will never refuse, for that were a sin, the 
money being by this act made sacred. So she follows 
the first man who casts it and rejects none. After 
their intercourse she has made herself holy in the 
goddess’s sight and goes away to her home; and 
thereafter there is no bribe however great that will 
get her. So then the women that are fair and tall 
are soon free to depart, but the uncomely have long 
to wait because they cannot fulfil the law ; for some 
of them remain for three years, or four. There is 
a custom like to this in some parts of Cyprus. 

200. These are established customs among the 
Babylonians. Moreover, there are in the country 
three tribes that eat nothing but fish, which they 
catch and dry in the sun; then after casting them 
into a mortar they bray them with pestles and strain 
all through linen. Then whoever so desires kneads 
as it were a cake of it and eats it; others bake it like 
bread. 

201. When Cyrus had conquered this nation also, 
he desired to subdue the Massagetae. These are 
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said to be a great people and a mighty, dwelling 
towards the east and the sunrise, beyond the Araxes 
and over against the Issedones; and some say that 
they are a Scythian people. | 

202. The Araxes is by some said to be greater and 
by some less than the Ister. It is reported that there 
are many islands in it as big as Lesbos, and men 
thereon who in summer live on roots of all kinds that 
they dig up, and in winter on fruit that they get from 
trees and store when it is ripe for food; and they 
know (it is said) of trees which have a fruit whereof 
this is the effect : assembling in companies and 
kindling a fire, the people sit round it and throw the 
fruit into the flames, then the smell of it as it burns 
makes them drunk as the Greeks are with wine, and 
more and more drunk as more fruit is thrown on 
the fire, till at last they rise up to dance and even 
sing. Such is said to be their way of life. The 
Araxes! flows from the country of the Matieni—as 
does the Gyndes, which Cyrus divided into the three 
hundred and sixty channels—and empties itself 
through forty mouths, whereof all except one issue 
into bogs and swamps, where men are said to live 
whose food is raw fish, and their customary dress 
sealskins. The one remaining stream of the Araxes 
flows in a clear channel into the Caspian sea. 

203. This is a sea by itself, not joined to the other 
sea. For that whereon the Greeks sail, and the sea 


1 The Araxes of this chapter appears to be, from the de- 
scription of its course, the modern Aras. But the Araxes of 
ch. 205, separating Cyrus’ kingdom from the Massagetaé, 
must be either the Oxus (Jihon) or Jaxartes (Sihon), both of 
which now flow into the Aral Sea. For a full discussion 
of the question the reader is referred to Essay IX. in the 
Appendix to Book I. of Rawlinson’s Herodotus. 
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beyond the pillars of Heracles, which they call 
Atlantic, and the Red Sea, are all one: but the 
Caspian is separate and by itself. Its length is what 
a ship rowed by oars can traverse in fifteen days, and 
its breadth, where it is broadest, is an eight days’ 
journey. Along its western shore stretches the range 
of Caucasus, which has more and higher mountains 
than any other range. Many and all manner of 
nations dwell in the Caucasus, and the most of them 
live on the fruits of the wild wood. Here, it is said, 
are trees growing leaves that men crush and mix 
with water and use for the painting of figures on 
their clothing ; these figures cannot be washed out, 
but last as long as the wool, as if they had been 
woven into it from the first. Men and women here 
(they say) have intercourse openly, like beasts of 
the flock. 

204. This sea called Caspian is hemmed in to the 
west by the Caucasus: towards the east and the sun- 
rise there stretches from its shores a boundless plain 
as far as sight can reach. The greater part of this 
wide plain is the country of the Massagetae, against 
whom Cyrus was eager to lead his army. For there 
were many reasons of weight that heartened and 
encouraged him so to do: first, his birth, whereby 
he seemed to be something more than mortal man, 
and next, his victories in his wars; for no nation 
that Cyrus undertook to attack could escape from 
him. 

205. Now at this time the Massagetae were ruled 
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by a queen, called Tomyris, whose husband was dead. 
Cyrus sent a message with a pretence of wooing her 
for his wife, but Tomyris would have none of this 
advance, well understanding that he wooed not her 
but the kingdom of the Massagetae. So when guile 
availed him nothing Cyrus marched to the Araxes 
and openly prepared to attack the Massagetae; he 
bridged the river that his army might cross, and 
built towers on the pontoons that should carry his 
men over. 
206. But while he was at this work Tomyris sent 
a herald to him with this message: “Cease, king of 
the Medes, from that on which you are intent; for 
you cannot know if the completion of this work will 
be for your advantage. Cease, and be king of your 
own country; and be patient to see us ruling those 
whom we rule. But if you will not take this counsel, 
and will do all rather than remain at peace, then if 
you so greatly desire to essay the strength of the 
Massagetae, do you quit your present labour of 
bridging the river, and suffer us to draw off three 
days’ journey from the Araxes; and when that is 
done, cross into our country. Or if you desire rather 
to receive us into your country, do you then yourself 
withdraw as I have said.” Hearing this, Cyrus 
assembled the chief among the Persians and laid the 
matter before them, asking them to advise him 
which he should do. They all spoke to the same 
purpose, urging him to suffer Tomyris and her army 
to enter his country. 
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207. But Croesus the Lydian, who was present, 
was displeased by their counsel and spoke against it. 
“ Sire,” said he, “you have ere now heard from me 
that since Zeus has given me to you I will to the 
best of my power turn aside whatever mischance I 
see threatening your house. And disaster has been 
my teacher. Now if you deem yourself and the army 
that you lead to be immortal, it is not for me to give 
you advice; but if you know that you and those 
whom you rule are but men, then I must first teach 
you this: men’s fortunes are on a wheel, which in its 
turning suffers not the same man to prosper for ever. 
Then, if that be true, I am not of the same mind on 
the business in hand as these your other counsellors. 
This is the danger if we agree to suffer the enemy 
to enter your country: if you lose the battle you 
lose your empire also, for it is plain that if the 
Massagetae win they will not retreat back but will 
march against your provinces. And if you con- 
quer them it is a lesser victory than if you crossed 
into their country and routed the Massagetae and 
pursued them; for I balance your chances against 
theirs, and suppose that when you have worsted 
your adversaries you will march for the seat of 
Tomyris’ power. And besides what I have shown, it 
were a thing shameful and not to be borne that Cyrus 
the son of Cambyses should yield and give ground 
before a woman. Now therefore it is in my mind that 
we should cross and go forward as far as they go 
back, and that then we should endeavour to overcome 
them by doing as I shall show. As I learn, the 
Massagetae have no experience of the good things 
of Persia, nor have they ever fared well in respect of 
what is greatly desirable. For these men, therefore, 
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I counsel you to cut up the flesh of many of your 
sheep and goats into portions unstintingly, and to 
cook it and serve it as a feast in our camp, providing 
many bowls of unmixed wine withal and all manner 
of food. Then let your army withdraw to the river 
again, leaving’ behind that part of it which is of least 
account. For if I err not in my judgment, when the 
Massagetae see so many good things they will betake 
them to feasting thereon ; and it will be for us then 
to achieve mighty deeds.” 

208. So these opinions contended ; and Cyrus set 
aside his former plan and chose that of Croesus; 
wherefore he bade Tomyris draw her army off, for he 
would cross (he said) and attack her. Then he gave 
Croesus to the care of his own son Cambyses, to 
whom he purposed to leave his sovereignty, charging 
Cambyses to honour Croesus and entreat him well, if 
the crossing of the river against the Massagetae should 
not prosper. With this charge he sent the two back 
to Persia, and crossed the river, he and his army. 

209. Then, being now across the Araxes, he dreamt 
at night while sleeping in the country of the Massa- 
getae, that he saw the eldest of the sons of Hystaspes 
wearing wings on his shoulders, the one wing over- 
shadowing Asia and the other Europe. (Hystaspes 
son of Arsames was an Achaemenid, and Darius was 
the eldest of his sons, being then about twenty years 
old; this Darius had been left behind in Persia, 
being not yet of an age to follow the army.) So when 
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Cyrus awoke he considered his vision, and because 
it seemed to him to be of great import, he sent for 
Hystaspes and said to him privately, “I find, 
Hystaspes, that your son is guilty of plotting against 
me and my sovereignty; and I will tell you how I 
know this for a certainty. I am a man for whom the 
gods take thought, and show me beforehand all that 
is coming. Now this being so, I have seen in a 
dream in the past night your eldest son with wings 
on his shoulders, overshadowing Asia with the one 
and Europe with the other; wherefore it is from 
this vision most certain that he is plotting against 
me. Do you therefore go with all speed back to 
Persia, and so act that when I come thither after 
subduing this country you shall bring your son before 
me to be questioned of this.”’ 

210. So spoke Cyrus, thinking that Darius was 
plotting against him; but in truth heaven was 
showing him that he himself was to die in the land 
where he was, and Darius to inherit his kingdom. 
So then Hystaspes answered him thus :—“ Sire, the 
gods forbid that any Persian born should plot against 
you! but if such there be, may he speedily perish ; 
for you have made the Persians freemen instead of 
slaves and rulers of all instead of subjects. But if 
your vision does indeed tell that my son is planning 
aught to your hurt, take him; he is yours to use 
as pleases you.” 

211. Having so answered, Hystaspes returned 
across the Araxes to Persia to watch Darius for 
Cyrus; and Cyrus, going forward a day’s journey 
from the Araxes, did according to Croesus’ advice. 
After this Cyrus and the sound part of the Persian 
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xal Tlepoéwv Tob cabapov oTpaTov anredd- 
TavTos omriaw éml Tov "Apagea, AetpOevtos Se 
TOU axpniov, érreXOodca Tov Maccayeréwv 
TpeTnuopls Tob otparou TOUS TE hetpBévras Tis 
Kupou oTparens €poveve areFopevous Kal THY 
Tpoxerpevnv idovtes Satta, ws éxelpmoavTo TOUS 
évavtious, KMBevTes édaivurto, mAnpwbevtes dé 
popRijs Kat oivou nvov. ot 6é Ilépaas emeOavres 
TONAOUS pev opéwv epovevoar, TOD & éte 
WT NEvVAS elaypnoray Kab adddous Kat Tov THs Bact- 
heins Topvptos jTaioactpatnyéovTa Maccayertéwr, 
TO obvoua Vy Lrapyarians. 

212. “H be mudopern Ta TE Tept THY OTpaTInV 
yeyovora Kat Ta TWepl Tov Tatda, TE MTOUG G. KnpuKa 
Tapa Kipov éXeye Tade. - “Amy te aipatos Kupe, 
pndev emacpOiis T@ yeyovort TOOE mpnypare, eb 
awrrehive KapT®, TH Tep ado} eurrumrdpevor 
paivecde ovTw dare KATLOVTOS Tob oivov és TO 
copa émavaTrAcew bpiv érrea Kakd, TOLOUT@ pap- 
pay dodkwoas éxpaTnaas TmaLdos TOU eno, arr’ 
ov MaXn KaTa TO KapTEpov. yov @y ev ev Trapat- 
veovons UmodaBe TOV Aoyou amodous pot Tov 
jTaioa ariOt € €x THOOE TAS. Yapns atnpsos, Mac- 
caryeTewy TpeTnpopis. Tov oTparov katuBpicas. 
el 6€ TadTa ov ToLnces, ipcov em opvupe TOL TOV 
Maccayeréwy dear OTN, 7} pev ae éyw Kal amAn- 
oToy éovTa aiwaros Kopego.” 

213. Kdpos peev érréwy ovdeva TOUT@Y aVEVEL- 
VOévtwv émroleeTO ROYOV' Oo be THS Bactreins 
Topvpcos wats Lrapyarions, @s puy 6 TE olvos 
avijce kat éuale iva WD kaxov, denbeis Kupov 
éx tov dSecpov AvOjAvar Etrvye, ws 5é EXVON TE 
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army marched away back to the Araxes, leaving 
behind those that were useless; whereupon a third 
part of the host of the Massagetae attacked those of 
the army who were left behind and slew them 
despite resistance; then, seeing the banquet spread, 
when they had overcome their enemies they sat 
down and feasted, and after they had taken their fill 
of food and wine they fell asleep. Then the Persians 
came upon them and slew many and took many 
more alive, among whom was the son of Tomyris 
the queen, Spargapises by name, the leader of the 
Massagetae. 

212. When Tomyris heard what had befallen her 
army and her son, she sent a herald to Cyrus with this 
message :—* Bloodthirsty Cyrus, be not uplifted by 
this that you have done; it is no matter for pride if 
the fruit of the vine—that fruit whereof you Persians 
drink even to madness, so that the wine passing into 
your bodies makes evil words to rise in a flood to 
your lips—has served you as a drug to master my 
son withal, by guile and not in fair fight. Now 
therefore take this word of good counsel from me: 
give me back my son and depart unpunished from 
this country; it is enough that you have done 
despite to a third part of the host of the Massagetae. 
But if you will not do this, then I swear by the sun, 
the lord of the Massagetae, that for all you are so 
insatiate of blood, I will give you your fill thereof.” 

213. This message was brought to Cyrus, who 
cared nothing for it. But Spargapises, the son of 
the queen Tomyris, when his drunkenness left him 
and he knew his evil plight, entreated Cyrus that he 
might be loosed from his bonds; and this was granted 
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TaXLaTa Kal Tov yepav éxpatnae, Stepyaverar 
EWUTOV. 

214. Kal on obTos pev TpoTr@ TOLOUT@ TENEUTE® 
Topupes O€, @ as ot Kipos ovx éonxovee, currétaca 
macav Thy é swurijs Suvayuv cuveBare Kup. tav- 
THY THY payny, boat 57 BapBapov avd pav paxae 
éryevovTo, Kpive laxuporarny yeverOat, cat 57 Kal 
muvdvouat obTw TodTO ryeVOMEVOD. ™pPOTa pev 
yap deyeTas avTous dtactavTas &€$ aAAnXOUS 
Tokeverv, pera Sé ws ope Ta Berea efererofevto, 
TULMETOVTAS THGL aixpnot Te Kal Toiat eryxerpt- 
diotoe ouvéxerOar. Xpovoy TE 67 émt moNXov 
ouverTaval paxouevous Kat ovdeTépous eOedewv 
ghevyerv’ tédos b€ of Maccayérat TepteyévorTo. 
H Te bn TOANH THS Tlepovnhs oTpaTIns aVTOD TAUTH 
Step apn Kat bn Kat avTos Kipos redeura, Bact- 
Aevoas Ta WwavTa évos déovTa rpixxovra érea. 
adoxov 66 wAncaca aimatos avOpwrniov Tomupts 
éditnto év Totct TeOvew@ot THY Ilepoéwy Tov Kvpou 
veKUY, as 5é evpe, evaTr7jKe avTov THY Kepadny eS 
. TOV aaKor, Avpawvopuevn dé 7 vexp@ émédeye Tabe° 

“Su pev eye Cacay Te Kal vixooay oe warn 
am wrETas, Watsa TOV eon EN@V Sone oé S eyo, 
Kata Trep NIrEeiAnoa, Aiparos Kopécw.” Ta pev On 
Kata tTHv Kupovu terevtny tov Biov, ToAX@v AOyor 
Neyouevwv, O6€ pot o TLOavwTaTos elpytar. 

215. Maccayérae bé eo bird Te omoiny Th 
LavOenh popéovar Kai diartay é éxovar, immrorTat be 
etal Kal avinmoe (auporépoy yap peTexouat) Kat 
Toforas Te Kal aixpopopot, garyapes vowilovTes 
Exe. Ypuo@ O€ kal YaXx@ Ta TavTa ypéwvTat 
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him; but no sooner was he loosed and had the use 
of his hands, than he made away with himself. 

214. Such was the end of Spargapises. Tomyris, 
when Cyrus would not listen to her, collected all her 
power and joined battle with him. This fight I 
Judge to have been the stubbornest of all fights 
that were ever fought by men that were not Greek ; 
and indeed I have learnt that this was so. For 
first (it is said) they shot at each other from a dis- 
tance with arrows ; presently, their arrows being all 
shot away, they rushed upon each other and fought 
at grips with their spears and their daggers ; and for 
a long time they battled foot to foot and neither 
would give ground; but at last the Massagetae had 
the mastery. There perished the greater part of the 
Persian army, and there fell Cyrus himself, having 
reigned thirty years in allsave one. Tomyris filled a 
skin with human blood, and sought for Cyrus’ body 
among the Persian dead; when she found it, she put 
his head into the skin, and spoke these words of 
insult to the dead man: “Though I live and conquer 
thee, thou hast undone me, overcoming my son by 
guile; but even as I threatened, so will I do, and 
give thee thy fill of blood.’”’ Many stories are related 
of Cyrus’ death; this, that I have told, is the 
worthiest of credence. 

215. VPhese Massagetae are like the Scythians in 
their dress and manner of life. They are both 
horsemen and footmen (having some of each kind), 
and spearmen and bowmen; and it is their custom to 
catry battle-axes. They ever use gold and bronze; 
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Soa pev yap és aix mas Kab dpdis Kal carydpts, 
Karp Ta TavTAa YpéwvTat, boa 5é Trepl Keparny 
Kat Sworipas Kat pacxakaThpas, Xpuo@p Koo 
péovTan. as 8 attws trav lame Ta péev Tept Ta 
oTépva XarKéous dapncas meptBardovet, Ta 6é 
Wept TOUS Yadtvous Kal oro mia al parapa 
xpua@. otdnp@m oe ove apytpe Xpéovrat over 
ovce yap ovoé ope éoti ev TH XwpN, 0 Sé yYpuTos 
Kal o Xarrcos am XETOS. 

216. Nopotoe dé ypéwvtat ToLota Le. yuvaixa 
pep ya peer éxacTos, TAUTACL dé é em ixowa péwvrac: 
TO yap XKvdas pact’ "EXAnves trovéetv, ov Leva 
etal ot ToLéovTes ada Maccayérac THs yap 
emOunnon yuvarKos Maccayérns a avnp, TOV pape- 
TpEeava amoxpepndoas To THS apdéns péoyerat 
adeas. oupos dé mains opt T poKelT au adXos pev 
ovdeis- émeay b€ yépwv yévntas KapTa, ol ™ poo - 
WKOVTES ot mavtes ouveddorres Avovat pev Kal 
adra mpoRara apa auT@, eyjoavres dé Ta Kpéa 
KATEVWXEOVTAL. Tata pev Ta orBidtara ope 
vevouuloTat, tov 6€ vovow TEhEUTHTAYTA OV KATA- 
oLTeovTaL adG Yh Kpumrovat, cuppopny qTotev- 
pevot OTL OVK ixeTo és TO TvO Hvar. o7eipouet 5é 
over, GAN aro KTNVEWY Cwouvor Kal byte 

ot dé apOovoi ode éx Tod Apdkew trotapod Tapa. 
Seas YaraxTom oT aL é eiot. Gedy dé povvov 
HpAwov céBovrat, T@ Ovovor immous. voos dé 
ovTos THs Ouains: Tov Oe@y TO TAYLOTH TaYTWY 
Tav Ovnta@yv To TayLoTOV SaTéovTat. 
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all their spear-points and arrow-heads and battle-axes 
are of bronze, and gold is the adornment of their 
headgear and belts and girdles. They treat their 
horses in like manner, arming their forehands with 
bronze breastplates and putting gold on reins, bits, 
and cheekplates. But iron and silver they never 
use ; for there is none at all in their country, but 
gold and bronze abounds. 

216. Now, for their customs: each man marries a 
wife, but the wives are common to all. The Greeks 
say this is a Scythian custom; it is not so, but a 
custom of the Massagetae. There, when a man 
desires a woman, he hangs his quiver before her 
waggon, and has intercourse with her, none hin- 
dering. Though they set no certain term to life, yet 
when a man is very old all his kin meet together 
and kill’ him, with beasts of the flock besides, 
then boil the flesh and feast on it. This is held 
to be the happiest death; when a man dies of a 
sickness they do not eat him, but bury him in the 
earth, and lament that he would not live to be killed. 
They never sow; their fare is their live-stock and 
the fish which they have in abundance from the 
Araxes. Their drink is milk. The sun is the only 
god whom they worship; to him they sacrifice 
horses; the reason of it is that he is the swiftest of 
the gods and therefore they give him the swiftest of 
mortal things. 
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1. TeXeurnoavtos 5é€ Kupov amapédaBe tH 
Bacirninv KauBions, Kipou éov mais cat Kac- 
cavoayns ths Papvaotew Ovyatpos, THs Mpoatro- 
Pavovaons Kipos avtos te peya wevOos érrotnoaro 
kal Toict aNXOLoL TrpoEitre TAC THY HpKe TéVOOS 
mouetOar. tTavTns b7 THS yuvatKos éwy Trais Kal 
Kdpouv KapBions “Iwvas pév cai Aioréas ws Sov- 
ous TaTpwious éovtas évomete, emi dé Alyurrrov 
émoeeTO oTpaTnAacinv dAdous Te TaparaBaov 
TY Tpxe Kal dn Kal “EAAqvev tev émexpdree. 

2. Ov dé Adyurriot, mply pev 7 Vappnreyov 
agéwy Baotredoa, evoutlov éEwuTovs mpwTousS 
yeveoOa. mavtwv avOparev émed) Sé Vap- 
pnriyos Bacihevoas 70éAnce etdévar oiTives yevot- 
ato Tp@rot, aro TOUTOU vopitovae Ppvyas 
mpotépous yeverOar éwutav, trav 5é adrAoV 
éwutovs. Vappntiyos 5€ ws ovx édvvato tup- 
Pavomevos Tropov ovdéva TOUTOU aveupeEly, ot yevolaTo 
Tp@tor avOpwrwy, émitexvartat ToLovde.  travdia 
dvo veoyva avOparwv trav éemitvyovtav didwce 
Towmeve Tpepery és TA Toiuyia Tpodny Tiva ToLnvoe, 
évTELNGMEVOS uNdéva ayTiov avTav undepiay Pwvny 
tévat, év oréyn Sé épnun én’ éewutav néecOar ata, 
kal tHv pny émayiwéew ot alyas, TAnTAaYTA 
d6€ yadXNaxTos Ta\Na StatpynocecOar: Tatra Sé 
écroleé Te Kat eveTérrCTO Vappntiyos OédXwy axov- 
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1. Arrer the death of Cyrus Cambyses inherited 
his throne. He was the son of Cyrus and Cassandane 
daughter of Pharnaspes, for whom, when she died 
before him, Cyrus himself mourned deeply and bade 
all his subjects mourn also. Cambyses was the son 
of this woman and Cyrus. He considered the Ionians 
and Aeolians as slaves inherited from his father, and 
prepared an expedition against Egypt, taking with 
him, with others subject to him, some of the Greeks 
over whom he held sway. 

2. Now before Psammetichus became king of 
Egypt,! the Egyptians deemed themselves to be the 
oldest nation on earth. But ever since he desired to 
learn, on becoming king, what nation was oldest, 
they have considered that, though they came before 
all other nations, the Phrygians are older still. 
Psammetichus, being nowise able to discover by 
inquiry what men had first come into being, devised 
a plan whereby he took two newborn children of 
common men and gave them to a shepherd to 
bring up among his flocks. He gave charge that 
none should speak any word in their hearing ; they 
were to lie by themselves in a lonely hut, and in 
due season the shepherd was to bring goats and 
give the children their milk and do all else 
needful. Psammetichus did this, and gave this 
charge, because he desired to hear what speech 


1 In 664 B.c., probably. 
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gat TOY Traidiwy, dTadd\ayPerTav TOY aorpwr 
kvutnpatov, ivtiwa povny py€over tpwrny Td 
Tep wv Kat éyévero. @s yap duérns ypovos éye- 
yovee TavTa T@ Tolwéve mpnocovTt, avotyovte 
Tv Ovpnv Kal éovovtTe ta radia dpudpdtepa 
mpoorimtovta Bexos épwveov, dpéyovta tas yel- 
pas. 7a pev on WpOTA akovoas Hovyos wv oO 
Totny? ws 6 ToANaKes ghorréovte Kal érripedo- 
[even moh)ov Hv TobTO TO erros, odTw 57 onunvas TO 
Seomorn Hryarye Ta maria keNevoavTos és ory 
THY Exelvov. akovaas O€ Kal adtos 6 Vaypnriyos 
éruvOdvero oitwes avOperwv Bexos Te Kadéouce, 
muvOavopevos de edptaxe Dpvyas xadéovtas Tov 
aptov. ovTw cuveyapnoav Aiyimtio. Kal ToLovT@ 
arab unodpevor Tphnyywate Tos Dpvyas mpeaBv- 
TEpous Elvat EwuTaV. Woe wey yevérBar TAY (péewD 
Tod ‘Hdaiorov rod év Méuds Heovovy “EXAnves 
dé Aéyouar GANG TE paTaLA TONKA Kal ds yUvALKOV 
Tas yAoooas 6 Vappntiyos éxtapeov thy Siartav 
ovTw éTomocato Tov Taiiwy Tapa TaiTyot 
THoL yuvarki. 

3. Kara pev 6) THY Tpodiy tev Traidwv 
Tooaita édeyov, HKovoa Sé kal GrArXa ev Méudu 
éXwv és Noyous Toice ipedot tod ‘Hgaicrov. Kal 
dn kal és OnBas te wal és ‘HrXlov od avrav 
ToUTwY ewexev éTpaTrounv, eOéX\ov eidevat Et 
cuuBnoovtat Tota. AoOyotot Toict ev Méude- 
oi yap ‘HrsoronNirac Aéyovtas AiyuTtiov eivar 
Noyt@oTaTor. Ta pév vuy Oeia TeV aTnynuaTov 
ola HKovov ovK eipt mpoOupos éEnyéecOat, €Ew 7 
Ta ovvouaTa avTa@v povvov, vouitwy TavTas 
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would first break from the children, when they were 
past the age of indistinct babbling. And he had his 
wish ; for when the shepherd had done as he was 
bidden for two years, one day as he opened the door 
and entered both the children ran to him stretching 
out their hands and calling “ Bekos.”” When he first 
heard this he said nothing of it; but coming often 
and taking careful note, he was ever hearing this 
same word, till at last he told the matter to his 
master, and on command brought the children into 
the king’s presence. Psammetichus heard them him- 
self, and inquired to what language this word Bekos 
might belong; he found it to be a Phrygian word 
signifying bread. Reasoning from this fact the 
Egyptians confessed that the Phrygians were older 
than they. This is the story which I heard from the 
priests of Hephaestus’! temple at Memphis; the 
Greeks relate (among many foolish tales) that 
Psammetichus made the children to be reared by 
women whose tongues he had cut out. 

3. Besides this story of the rearing of the children, 
I heard also other things at Memphis, in converse 
with the priests of Hephaestus vant Frisited Thebes 
too and Heliopolis for this very purpose, because I 
desired to know if the people of those places would 
tell me the same tale as the priests at Memphis; for 
the people of Heliopolis are said to be the most 
learned of the Egyptians. Now, for the stories which 
. I heard about the gods, I am not desirous to relate 
them, saving only the names of the deities; for I 


1 Identified by the Greeks with the Egyptian Ptah. 
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avO pwrrous i toov mept aQuTav érictac0ar: ta 8 av 
émipvna Dé avTOV, UTrO TOD NOyou éEavayKaloueEvos 
st ALK 
“Ooa 6€ avO pom nia mpnyaTa, @be éNeyov 
Pt doe odgict, T PWTOUS AiyuTrrious av pa- 
Tov aT aVT OV eCeupely Tov enauTor, dumdexa 
[épea dacapévous TeV @pewy és aro Tavra 5é 
éfeupeiy € Ex TOV dat épav éheyou" dryouat 5é Toawde 
coparepov ‘EdAgver, épot Soxéerv, 60@ “EdAnves 
pev dua TpiTou Ereos éuPorspov éemepPadrovot TOV 
apéwv elvexen, Alyorrrcot 6é T pinKovTnLepous 
aryovTes TOUS dvadeca pias emayouot ava. Tay 
ETOS TéVTE Tipépas mapet TOU ap.0 nod, Kal ode O 
KUKNOS TOV WPEwV és TOUTO TE pLLany TaparyiveTat. 
duwdend TE Gea emavupias éXeryov TPwToUS At- 
yumTiovs vopicar Kal "EAAnvas Tapa oper 
avaraBeiv, Bopous TE Kal ayaNpaTa Kat vous 
Deotara amoveipat aopéas Tpwrous Kal cwa € év AiGoror 
eryydvypar. Kal TOUT@D pév vuv Ta TAEW Epye 
édnouv oUTw yevopera.. Baotreidoar 5é 7 pP@T ov 
Alytmrou av pwirov éheryov Miva: émi rovtou, 
7whHV TOU OnBaixod vomov, maoav Aiyum tov Elva 
€Xos, Kal auris elvat ovdev DirepeXov TOV vov 
évep0e ALLYNS TIS Moiptos é covTeov, és THY ava ros 
amo @Oardadoons érta nyepéwv éotl ava Tov 
OTA MOV. 
5. Kat ev poe édoxeov every TEpt THS xeopns: 
é7jra yap 87) Kat BN Tpoaxovoavrt iSovre 5é, dates 
ye oUVErLW eXet, 6tt Aiyvatos, és tHv “EXAnves 





1 There is much obscurity about the SS Twelve Gods.” 
This only appears to be clear, that eight (or nine) gods form 
the first order of the Egyptian hierarchy, and that there are 
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hold that no man knows about the gods more than 
another ; and I will say no more about them than what 
I am constrained to say by the course of my history. 

4, But as regarding human affairs, this was the 
account in which they all agreed: the Egyptians, 
they said, were the first men who reckoned by years 
and made the year to consist of twelve divisions of 
the seasons. They discovered this from the stars 
(so they said). And their reckoning is, to my mind, 
a juster one than that of the Greeks; for the Greeks 
add an intercalary month every third year, so that 
the seasons may agree ; but the Egyptians, reckoning 
thirty days to each of the twelve months, add five 
days in every year over and above the number, and 
so the completed circle of seasons is made to agree 
with the calendar. Further, the Egyptians (said they) 
first used the appellations of twelve gods! (which the 
Greeks afterwards borrowed from them); and it was 
they who first assigned to the several gods their 
altars and images and temples, and first carved 
figures on stone. They showed me most of this by 
plain proof. The first human king of Egypt, they 
said, was Min. In his time all Egypt save the 
Thebaic 2? province was a marsh: all the country 
that we now see was then covered by water, north of 
the lake Moeris,? which lake is seven days’ journey 
up the river from the sea. 

5. And I think that their account of the country 
was true. For even though a man has not before 
been told it he can at once see, if he have sense, that 
that Egypt to which the Greeks sail is land acquired 
twelve of the second rank. See cH. 43, and Rawlinson’s 
my (ch. 3 in his Appendix to Book IT.). 


he southern part of Upper Egypt. 
3 In the modern Fayyum, west of the Nile. 
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vaUTIAAOVTAL, éott Aiyumriowe €TiKTNTOS TE hd 
kal Sa@pov Tob ToT amon, Kat Ta carureple & eqs THiS 
Aipans TAUTNS pexpe TpLay TPE pew TOOV, THS 
TEpL EKELVOL OUOEV ETL TOLOVOE Ereyor, € éort O€ & éTepov 
Tovopoe. Aiyvmrrov yap puors éorl Tis xepns 
Toinoe. TpwTa pep TpooThewy éte Kal TBEPNS 
Spopov anéxor a aro vas, Karels KaTatrecpnTnpiny 
™ndov TE avoicers kal év évdexa opyusfor Eve. 
TovTO pev érrt ToaovTO SnrOt Tpoyvow Tis YAS 
5a 

éovaap. 

6. Adtis 5€ avtas éott Aiyluarov piKos TO 
Tapa Odraccar éEnxovTa oxoivos, KATA pets 
Srarpéopev eltvat Alyumrroyv amo Tov IDO rew 
KOATTOU expt LepBwvisos Aipons, Tap iv 70 
K douov 6pos Tetvel* TAUTNS @v airo ot éEnxovta 
oxotvor état. Soot mev yap yewrreivas etal a0 pw- 
Tov, opyuipon HepeTpnKact THD XOpny, bao dé 
Hooov yeoreivar, oTaoloict, of dé TOAD E évovot, 
Tapacayyyot, ot b6€ adhOovoy inp, Txoivotst. 
Sivatat Sé 6 0 Tapacayyns TpinKovTa oTadta, o b€ 
ayxotvos, wéTpov éov Aiyumrtiov, éEnxovta oradia. 

7. Otte ay elnoay _Adyirrrou aotadio. é€a- 
Koa LoL Kat TpLaxirsor TO mapa Odraccav. evdeb- 
rev pev cal péy pe ‘HrLov TOAMOS eS THY pecoyacay 
€otl evpéa Aiyurtos, éotca waca wntin Te 
kat €vudpos! cal idvs. Gate Sé od05 és “Hdiov 
ToAw amo Oaracons ave lovtt TapatAnain TO 
phos TH && “AOnvéwy 066 Th amo TOV duadexa 
Dea TOU Bopod pepovan és te Iicav kal emt TOV 
ynov tov Avos tod "Odvptriov. oputxpov tt TO Sia- 


1 All MSS. have &vvdpos, which is a strange epithet for the 
Delta. Modern editors read @vvdpos or etvdpos. 
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by the Egyptians, given them by the river—not only 
the lower country but even all the land to three days’ 
voyage above the aforesaid lake, which is of the same 
nature as the other, though the priests added not 
this to what they said. For this is the nature of the 
land of Egypt: firstly, when you approach to it from 
the sea and are yet a day’s run from land, if you then 
let down a sounding line you will bring up mud and 
find a depth of eleven fathoms. This shows that the 
deposit from the land reaches thus far. 

6. Further, the length of the seacoast of Egypt 
itself is sixty “ schoeni,’’! that is af Egypt as we judge 
it to be, reaching from the Plinthinete gulf to the 
Serbonian marsh, which is under the Casian mountain ; 
between these there is this length of sixty schoeni. 
Men that have scanty land measure by fathoms ; 
those that have more, by furlongs; those that have 
much land, by parasangs ; and those who have great 
abundance of it, by schoeni. The parasang is of 
thirty furlongs’ length, and the schoenus, which is 
an Egyptian measure, is of sixty. 

7. By this reckoning then the seaboard of Egypt 
will be three thousand and six hundred furlongs in 
length. Inland from the sea as far as Heliopolis 
Egypt is a wide land, all flat and watery and marshy. 
From the sea up to Heliopolis it is a journey about 
as long as the way from the altar of the twelve gods 
at Athens to the temple of Olympian Zeus at Pisa. 
If a reckoning be made there will be seen to be but 


1 Literally ‘‘ ropes.” 
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popov et/pot Tus av Aoyebonevos TOV OOOY TOUVTEWD 
TO pn) loas Bajos elvat, ov wréov Tevrexaidexa 
aTadiov: 1 pev yap és Ticapy é& "AOnvéwv xata- 
bet mevrexaidera oradioy T) elvat TEVTAKOG LV 
Kal Xerdicov, Y Sé és “HiXiov wrod aro Baddoons 
mnpoi és TOV Spt pov TOUTOD. 

8. ’Azo dé ‘HAtou TOALOS avo tovtt oTELy éoTt 
Aiyuttos. TH wep yap THS ‘ApaBins 6 Opos Trapa- 
TéTATAL, pépov an dpkrov T pos. pecap Spin TE 
Kal VOTOV, aleL aVW Teivov és TH "Epu8 pny Kareo- 
pévnv Odraccav: év TO al AGoropiat é Evetoe al 
és Tas mupamidas katatunOeioat tas év Méudu. 
TavTn pev Anyov avaxdunte és TA ElpnTaL TO 
dpos: TH 5€ avTO EwuTOU éoTL paKpoTaToY, a> éy@ 
éruvOavouny, S00 unvev avTo elvat THS OSOv aTrO 
nous Wpos éomrépyny, Ta Sé pos THY N® ALBavwTo- 
popa avrov 7a. TépHaTa elvat. TOUTO Mey VUV TO 
Gpos TOLOUTO éoTl, TO 6é ™ pos AsBins THS Alyirrrov 
6pos aXXo TET pLvOV Tevet, ev T@ al i mupapides é évetct, 
vampo KATELAUHEVOD, Kara TOV auToV TpoTov 
Kal TOU "A paBiou Ta 7 pos peo apBpinv pépovra. 
TO av 87 amo “HXLov TOALOS OUKETL ToONNOv YW pLov 
Os elvat Abyorrov, aAXNn’ Sc-ov TE 7 LE peov TEO- 
cépwv kat déxa} avatrroov éoti orewn AlyuTrtos, 
€ovca THY Opéwr TOV elpnucverv TO peTak Tredias 
pev y7 ordotot bé parwoTa edoxeov pot elva, 
TH TTEWOTATOV earl, Sunxociwv ov mréous éx Too 
’ApaBlou dpeos és To AuBundy Kadedpevov. TO 5 
évOcitev avtis evpéa Aiyurrtos éoti. mwépuKe mév 
vuv 1) K@pN avTH UTM. 

1 The MSS. have recoépwr; but this is inconsistent with 


ch. 9. The addition of kal d¢xa makes the figures agree, 
roughly. 
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a little difference of length, not more than fifteen 
furlongs, between these two journeys ; for the journey 
from Athens to Pisa is fifteen furlongs short of fifteen 
hundred, which is the tale of furlongs between the 
sea and Heliopolis. 

8. Beyond and above Heliopolis Egypt is a nar- 
row land. For it is bounded on the one side by the 
mountains of Arabia, which bear from the north to 
the south, ever stretching southward towards the 
sea called the Red Sea. In these mountains are the 
quarries that were hewn out for the making of the 
pyramids at Memphis. This way then the mountains 
turn, and end in the places of which I have spoken ; 
their greatest breadth from east to west, as I learnt, 
is a two months’ journey, and their easternmost 
boundaries yield frankincense. Such are these moun- 
tains. On the side of Libya Egypt is bounded by 
another range of rocky mountains, wherein are the 
pyramids ; this is all covered with sand, and it runs 
in the same direction as those Arabian hills that 
bear southward. Beyond Heliopolis there is no. 
great distance, that is, in Egypt;! the narrow 
land has but a length of fourteen days’ journey up 
the river. Between the mountain ranges aforesaid 
the land is level, and where the plain is narrowest it 
seemed to me that there were no more than two 
hundred furlongs between the Arabian mountains 
and those that are called Libyan. Beyond this 
Egypt is a wide land again. Such is the nature of 
this country. 


1 &s elyat Alydxrouv ; so much of the Nile valley being out- 
side Egypt. But it is possible that the words may mean ‘‘no 
great distance, for Egypt,” t.e. no great distance relatively 
to the size of the country. 
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9. Amo &€ “Hardov morsos és OnBas earl 
avaTrAo0os évvea nuepéwv, aotadso. Sé€ THs 0d00 
éEnnovta Kal OKTAKOTLOL Kal TETPAKLOXLALOL, 
oxXoiveV évos Kal dySaxovta € covToov. obTou CUYTL- 
Oépevoe ot | oT aBvo1 Aiyorrou TO ev Tapa Odrac- 
cap non poe Kal ™ pOTEpov Sed Awrae ott éEa- 
Koo toy Te éoti oradiov Kat Tpiaxidiov, Soov 
6é Te aro Gardaons és pecoyasay peypt OnBéwv 
eoTi, oOnpavew: ar douot yap etal elxoct Kal EXQTOV 
Kal eFanrrxirsor. To 6€ amo OnBéwr és "Ene- 
havtivny Kareowévny Todty otddcoe xidor Kat 
OKTAKOGLOL etal. 

10. Tavrns a ov THS Xopns THS etpnuévys 7 TON- 
dn, card ep OL tpées édeyor, éd0Kee Kal avT@ por 
elvat emiKTNTOS Aiyun tio. TOY yap opéwy 
TOV elpnweveov TOV UTED Mendy TOALY KELLEVOV 
TO petaty épaivero pot elvat Kore KOATTOS Jando - 
ons; Bomwep ye Ta mept “Idsov Kai TevOpaviny | Kal 
"Edeo dv TE Kal Madvdpou TEediov, OS ye elvar 
opueKpa Taira peyanrotot oupBanreiv TOV yap 
TAUTA TA xo pia TpooXwadvTav TOTApPOV évt TOY 
TTOMATOY tov Netdouv, eovTOs TEVTATTOMOV, OU- 
dels aura THB EOS mépt aktos cup SrnOhvar 
éoti. cial 6é Kal adddou ToTapot, ov KaTa TOV 
NeiAov éovtes peyadea, oiruves épya (arrobeba- 
[evot peydha elot: TOV eyo ppdcat exo ouvo- 
para, Kai ad\XAwv Kal ovK hewora “AxerAwou, ds 
pécov 8: “Axapvavins Kat eftels és Oadaccav TOV 
"Exywvadov vicwy Tas nurcéas On Hrretpov Te- 
TOLNKe. 

11. "Eore dé TAS "ApaBins Xwpns, Adyurrrov 
dé ov mpocw, KoATrOs Badacons écéxov ex TIS 
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9. From Heliopolis to Thebes it is nine days’ 
journey by rivér, and the dfstanceé is four thousand 
eight hundred and sixty furlongs, or eighty-one 
schoeni. This then is the sum of all the furlongs in 
Egypt: the seaboard is three thousand six hundred 
furlongs long; and I will now declare the distance 
inland from the seato Thebes: it is six thousand one 
hundred and twenty furlongs. And between Thebes 
and the city called Elephantine there are eighteen 
hundred furlongs. — <gyjesm®”™ 

10. The greater portion, then, of this country 
whereof I have spoken was (as the priests told me, and 
Imyself formed the same judgment) land acquired 
by the Egyptians; all that lies between the ranges 
of mountains above Memphis seemed to me to have 
been once a gulf of the sea, just as the country 
about Ilion and Teuthrania and Ephesus and the 
plain of the Maeander, to compare these small 
things with great. For of the rivers that brought 
down the stuff to make these lands there is none 
worthy to be compared for greatness with one of the 
mouths of the Nile; and the Nile has five mouths. 
There are also other rivers, not so great as the 
Nile, that have wrought great effects; I could 
declare their names, but chief among them is 
Achelous, which, flowing through Acarnania and 
issuing into the sea, has already made half of the 
Kchinades islands to be mainland. 

11. Now in Arabia, not far from Egypt, there is a 
gulf of the sea entering in from the sea called Red, 


1 The ‘‘ sea called Red,’ it will be remembered, is the sea 
south and east of Arabia: the gulf entering in from it is our 


Red Sea. Suppose the Delta to have been once a gulf too,. 


then there would have been two gulfs, both running up into 
Egypt, their heads not far from each other. 
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"EpvO pijs Kadeowevns Oaracons, paxpos odTw én 
TL Kal OTELVOS WS epxomat ppacwv: pAjKos pev 
mAoov aptapévm éx puxod duexTA@cas €5 THY 
evpéay Odraccay 7 nye pat dvarotpobyrat Tea oEpa- 
KovTa elpesin Xpewmever evpos Oé, TH eUPUTATOS 
éorl O KONTOS, husov nMEPNS )oov. pnxin 5 
év avT@ cal apres ava Tao ay nMEPNV yivETat. 
&tepov TovovTov KONTOV Kal THY Alyutrrov Soxéw 
yever Oar KOTE, TOV pev éx THS Bopnins Jardcons 
KOMTrov éaéxovta én AiGcorrins, TOV dé ‘ApaBior, 
TOV epxouae heEon, éx Tijs voTins pépovra. él 
Lupins, oxedov pev GAAHAOLTL TVVTET PAiVOVTAS 
TOUS puxous, Odivyov Oé TL mTapadAdocovras THS 
yopns. € Ov eerjoes éxtTpeirar TO péeO pov O 
NetXos és tovtov tov "ApaScov KoMTop, Ti pv 
K@AvEL péovros TOUTOU exxoodhva évTos ye bia - 
puplov éréeov ; éy@ ev yap: éMropat ve Kat 
pupiwy évTos wa Ohvas av: Kov ye &n év TO 
Tpoavararpowevep Xpovp ™ poTepov H ewe yevéo Bar 
ovK av xwa dein KoNTOS Kal TOAND peCov ETL 
TovTov wrod TOTOU’TOV TE TroTa“LOV Kal ovTw 
EpyariKov; 

12. Ta wept Aiyumrrov @v Kai Totot Aéyovat 
auTa mreiOo pac Kal avTos OUTH Kapta Soxéw elvat, 
Lowy TE THY Alyurtov Tpoxerpevny Tijs ex operns 
vs KoyXuNa TE pawopeva emi Toiot dpect Kat 
avunv éravOéovcav, @ote Kal Tas Tupapidas 
dnréeoOar, nat Yrappov podvoy Aiyvmrouv dpos 
TovTo TO Uumép Méuduos éxov, wpdos 5é TH YOPN 
ovte tH "ApaBin mpocovpa éovon THY Alyurrov 
mpocexéAny ovte TH AtBvn, ov péev ovd€ TH 
Supin (tHs yap "ApaBins ta mapa Oddraccapy 
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of which the length and narrowness is such as I shall 
show : for length, it is a forty days’ voyage for a 
ship rowed by oars from its inner end out to the wide 
sea ; and for breadth, it is half a day’s voyage at the 
widest. Every day the tide ebbs and flows therein. 
I hold that where now is Egypt there was once 
another such gulf; one entered from the northern sea 
towards Aethiopia,and the other, the Arabian gulf 
of which I will speak, bore from the south towards 
Syria; the ends of these gulfs pierced into the 
country near to each other, and but a little space of 
land divided them. Now if the Nile choose to turn 
his waters into this Arabian gulf, what hinders that 
it be not silted up by his stream in twenty thousand 
years ? nay, I think that ten thousand would suffice 
for it. Is it then to be believed that in the ages 
before my birth a gulf even much greater than this 
could not be made into land by a river so great and 
so busy? 

12. Therefore, as to Egypt, I believe those who so 
speak, and I am myself fully so persuaded; for I 
have seen that Egypt projects into the sea beyond 
the neighbouring land, and shells are plain to view 
on the mountains and the ground is coated with salt 
(insomuch that the very pyramids are wasted 
thereby), and the only sandy mountain in Egypt is 
that which is above Memphis; moreover, Egypt is 
like neither to the neighbouring land of Arabia, nor 
to Libya, no, nor to Syria (for the seaboard of Arabia 
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Lpor vewovTat), GNA pedaryyatov Te Kal Ka 
CAPR Hee: dare €ovoar top TE Kat 7 po- 
Nuvo ef AO Drorrins KTEVNVELY WEDND UTO TOU 
Torapod. thy d€ AcBonv pe épuporépny TE 
yv Kal vroapporépny, thy 5é “ApaBiny Te Kal 
Lupinv apyirwderrépny Te Kal & UrroT eT pov codoay. 

13. "Ereyov dé Kal TOE Hoe peya. Tex Un pLov 
wept THS xXeOpns TAUTNS ot ipees, as ent Moiptos 
Bactréos, 6 6xws EXOoL 0 TroTAMOS eri onTe@ THXEAS 
To éAdytoToD, apdeoKe Aiyumrov THY évep0e 
Mépduos: xal Moips ovKe Hv érea elvaxda ta 
TETEMEUTIKOTL Ste TOV ipewy TavTa eyo jcovov. 
vov 6é et wy én éxxatoea 4 n mevTexaidera THXEAS 
avaBh TO eXaXLoTOv O TOTALOS, ouK brepBaiver 
és Tv yxapnv. Soxéovoi té pot Atyurtiov ot 
évep0e ALwvns THS Moipios olxéovTes 74 Té adda 
xwpia. Kal TO Kaeo uevov AéAra, 7 ny obTw 0 xepn 
avrTn Kara AOyov ér1616@ es trpos Kal To GpoLoy 
amroéto@ és av&now,} pn KaTaKhUSovros aQuThy 
tov NetAov meicecOat tov mdvta xpovov TOV 
émtXoutrov AiyumTuot TO KOTE avrol "Eddqvas 
épacav meteor Oa. mudopevor yap @s veTat 
Taca 1 xepn TOV Edger aX’ ov ToTapoict 
apSerar Kata wep 7  aperepn, épacap "Edanvas 
pevadevtas Kore éX7rt60s peyarns KAKOS mewyy- 
ce. To b€ é Emr 0s TovTO é0éXeu Aeyeuv @S, 6b [7 
eOedgjoe ode dew o Oeds adra adxu@ Suaxpa- 
cAar, Ato ot “EAXnves aipeOnaovtas ou yap by 
ope éaotl datos ovdeuia GAN arroot pod? OTe wy 
éx Tov Atos povvor. 


1 Stein brackets cal... afinouv. 
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is inhabited by Syrians); it is a land of black and 
crumbling earth, as if it were alluvial deposit carried 
down the river from Aethiopia; but we know that 
the soil of Libya is redder and somewhat sandy, and 
Arabia and Syria are lands rather of clay and stones. 

13. This too that the priests told me concerning 
Egypt is a strong proof; when Moeris was king, if 
the river rose as much as eight cubits, it watered all 
Egypt below Memphis. Moeris was not yet nine 
hundred years dead when I heard this from the 
priests. But now, if the river rise not at the 
least to sixteen or fifteen cubits, the land is not 
flooded. And, to my thinking, the Egyptians who 
dwell lower down the river than the lake Moeris, 
and chiefly those who inhabit what is called the 
Delta—these, if thus this land of theirs rises in such 
proportion and likewise increases in extent, will (the 
Nile no longer flooding it) be ever after in the same 
plight which they themselves once said would be 
the case of the Greeks; for learning that all the 
Greek land is watered by rain, and not, like theirs, 
by river, they said that some day the Greeks would 
be disappointed of their high hopes, and miserably 
starve : signifying thereby that should it be heaven's 
will to send the Greeks no rain and afflict them with 
drought, famine must come upon them, as receiving 
all this water from Zeus and having no other resource. 


1 Supposing this statement to be true, Moeris must have 
been king. much more than 900 years before Hdt.; 900 years 
being much too short a period for a rise of eight cubits in 
the height of the Nile valley. 
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14, Kai Tatra bev és "EdAnvas Aiyuntiote 
6p0 ds éxovTa elontac pépe bé viv Kal avroice 
Aiyurtiowt OS exel ppace: el ode OérAot, @S Kat 
™ pOTEpov elrrov, n xopn v) évep0e Méudeos (airy 
yap éotl y) avfavouevn) KaTa NOYOV Tov Taporxo- 
pévou xpevov és bros avgaverBar, aXXo Te uy ot 
TavTn olKéovTeEs AiyuTrtioy TEWHoOVaL; El pyre 
¥é voeTai ape 1)  X@pN pare ) TOTALS olos T 
éoras és TAS apovpas umepBaiver. 7" yap én pov 
ye OUTOL aTroVNnTOTAaTa KapTrov KopiCovTas éx Y7S 
TOV TE ANNOY avOparov TavT@v Kal TOV hoary 
AiyuTtioy of ore dporpe avappyyovtes av- 
NaKas Exoves TOVvoUS oure oxddXovtes ovTe AAO 
epryalopevor ovoey TOV Ob AANOL avO peor ot mept 
AHLOV Troveouct, GND emedv ope 0 TOTA/LOS avTo- 
Matos ere Oay dpon Tas dpoupas, dpoas dé 
amoninn omic a, TOTE ‘ometpas & Exac Tos THV EWUTOD 
dpoupay éo Barnet és auTnv vs, erred dé KaTa- 
TATHON Thou vol TO oTep ua, dpntov 70 amo 
rovTou pévet, drrodiunoas 8& That bol Tov ciror 
ovT@ Komiterat. 

15. Ei ov Bovropeda Wwounce THOL "Tavev 
Xpacbac Ta Twepl Aiyurrov, of pact To Aédta 
povvov elval Aiyumroy, ¢ atté Ilepoéos Kadeopevns 
oKOTTLS heyoures TO Tapa Odracaav ecivat avTijs 
peX pL Tapexniov TOY Inrovotaxdy, 77 67 TEo- 
oepdxovra, etal FXotvor, TO 66 amo Oardoons 
AeyovT@y és y pea Sryapay Telyewv 4 aur ny péx pe Kep- 
Kag@pov TONLOS, KAT 1Y oxiteras 6 Netros a te 
IInAovovoy péov Kal €5 Kdvwfor, Ta 6é daha 
Neyovtwy THs Alyvrrov ra pev AtBins ta Sé 
"ApaBins etvat,) arodeccviotmev av rovT@ Te 
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14. And this saying of the Egyptians about the 
Greeks was true enough. But now let me show what 
is the case of the Egyptians themselves: if (as I have 
already said) the country below Memphis—for it is 
this which rises—should increase in height in the 
same degree as formerly, will not the Egyptians who 
dwell in it go hungry, there being no rain in their 
country and the river being unable to inundate their 
fields? Now, indeed, there are no men, neither in the 
rest of Egypt, nor in the whole world, who get in their 
produce with so little labour ; they have not the toil 
of ploughing up their land into furrows, nor of 
hoeing, nor of any other work which other men do 
to get them a crop; the river rises of itself, waters 
the fields, and then sinks back again; thereupon 
each man sows his field and sends swine into it to 
tread down the seed, and waits for the harvest; 
then he makes the swine to thresh his grain, and 
so garners it. 

15. Now if we agree with the opinion of the 
Tonians, namely that nothing but the Delta is 
Egypt, whereof the seaboard reaches, according to 
them, from what is called the watchtower of Perseus, 
forty schoeni to the salting factories of Pelusium, 
while inland it stretches as far as the city of 
Cercasorus,! where the Nile divides and flows thence 
to Pelusium_ and Canobus (all the rest of Egypt 
being, they say, partly Libya and partly Arabia): if 

1 At the southern point of the Delta, where the two main 
channels of the Nile divide, not far below Cairo. 
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Noyo Xpe@pevor/ Alyurrtiows ovK éovoav ™po- 
TEpOV Xopny. 76 yap ope TO ve AéAra, as 
autol éyovct Aiybarrvot Kal épol doxéet, earl 


KaTappuToy TE kal vewotl ws oyp elmreiy / 
dvarrepnvos. el toivuy ot x@pn ye pndeuia 


DIHPXE, Th Tepiepyatorro Soxéovtes TP@TOL av- 
Oparrav yeyovevar; ovoE éder odéas és (Sidrreipay 
TOV TALoLoVv iévau, Tiva Yao cay Tpaorny a 
govot. aX. ove Aiyumrious Soxéw dpa ™@ 
Aaa T@ v6 "lover KareopEeve yevér Bau ated 
Té elvas e€ ov avOparrav yévos eyéveTo, mpoiovons 
bé TIS X@pPNS , TONOVS bev TOUS drodevmopevous 
avuT@v air t moAXovs 5€ TOvs UYroKxataBail- 
vovtas. To 8 ov marae at OnBa Alyurros 
exaneeto, THS 70... TEptwerpov oTadOLoL Elot elKoot 
Kal ex aT ov Kal éFaxrayidtor. 

16. Ei a Ov npeis opOars qept avTay (Yev@o Koper, 
"Ives ov ev ppovéovat Tepl Alyirrrou: ét be 
0p7) éote 9 Yvon Tav lover, * ‘EdAnvds Té Kal 
AaUTOUS “‘Tewvas arrodebevupe ovK eT La TAMEVOUS 
Aoyilec Oar, of pact Tpla popta elvar yny macay, 
Evpwmrny te kat ‘Acinv xat AtBunv. TéTAapTov 
yap 67 a peas det mpochroyiverBar Aiyortou TO 
AértTa, eb pnte ye éoti ris “Acins pnte Ths 
AtBins: ov yap a) o NetNds ye dori Kata tovTov 
Tov AdYyoV oO THY ‘Aainy ovpilov Th AiBin, Tov 
AéATa b¢ TOUTOU KATA TO ofy TEplppyyvuTaL O 
Nefdos, wore ev TO petakv ’Acins te ral ArBuns 
yivott” av. 

17. Kal trav pev lévev yvounv ATrLE MEY, Tipets 
dé ade Kal Tmepl TOUT@DV Aeyoper, Atyumrov pep 
jwacav eivat tavtTny Thy UT Aiyumrriwy olKeopé- 
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we follow this account, we can show that there was 
once no country for the Egyptians ; for we have seen 
that (as the Egyptians themselves say, and as I 
myself judge) the Delta is alluvial land and but 
lately (so to say) come into being. Then if there 
was once no country for them, it was but a useless 
thought that they were the oldest nation on earth, 
and they needed not to make that trial to see what 
language the children would first utter. I hold 
rather that the Egyptians did not come into being 
with the making of that which Ionians call the 
Delta: they ever existed since men were first made ; 
and as the land grew in extent many of them spread 
down over it, and many stayed behind. Be that as 
it may, the Theban province, a land of six thousand 
one hundred and twenty furlongs in circuit, was of 
old called Egypt. . 

16. If then our judgment of this be right, the 
Ionians are in error concerning Egypt; but if their 
opinion be right, then it is plain that they and the 
rest of the Greeks cannot reckon truly, when they 
divide the whole earth into three parts, Europe, 
Asia, and Libya; they must add to these yet a 
fourth part, the Delta of Egypt, if it belong neither 
to Asia nor to Libya; for by their showing the Nile 
is not the river that separates Asia and Libya; the 
Nile divides at the extreme angle of this Delta, so 
that this land must be between Asia and Libya. 

17. Nay, we put the Ionians’ opinion aside ; and 
our own judgment concerning the matter is this: 
Egypt is all that country which is inhabited by 
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yyy KaTGa Tp Kerexiny THY v76 Kertcov Kxal 
‘Agoupiny THY VITO ‘Agoupion, ovpic pa dé ‘Actin 
Kal AtBun oidapev ovdev éov apd Loy el pn 
TOUS Alyurtiov oupous. et be 7 um EXAnvev 
VEVOJLLG [LEV xpne opeba, VOMLovLev Aiyurrov 
Twacay aptawevny ato KatadovTev kal ’EXe- 
pavtivys TOALOS diva Ovarpéea Iau Kal auorepewv 
TOV em WV UPLLE CD exer Bau Ta BED. yap auTns elvat 
tns AtBuns tra 6€ THs ’Aoins. o yap 80 Ne?tAos 
apEdpevos eK TOV Karadourep § péet péonv Aiyv- 
TOV axivev é és Gdraccay. [eX pl pév vuv Kepxa- 
cwpou Todos pée els ewv o NetdAos, To dé amo 
TAUTIS THs TONLOS oxiveras Tpipacias odovs. Kal 
v) bev ™ pos ne Tpdmeras, TO KaréeTa IInAovavov 
oTOMa, n O€ éTépn TOV o8av 7 pos eam épny exe 
touto 6é KavePuxov aroma KEKANTAL. n O€ 81) 
iBéa Tov odav To Neir@ éorl nde avob ev pepo- 
pevos és To o€u TOU Adda AT LKvEET AL, To 56 aro 
TOUTOV axitov pecov to AéAta és OaXaccav Evel, 
ouTe éXaytotny poipav tov bdatos TA PEXOMEVOS 
TAUTHY OUTE Kora ovopacTny TO KaNdéeTaL 
LeBevvuticov oT Opa. éote 5€ xal érepa Sipdora 
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Egyptians, even as Cilicia and Assyria are the 
countries inhabited by Cilicians and Assyrians 
severally ; and we know of no frontier (rightly so 
called) below Asia and Libya save only the borders 
of the Egyptians. But if we follow the belief of the 
Greeks, we shall consider all Egypt, down from the 
Cataracts and the city Elephantine,! to be divided 
into two parts, and to claim both the names, the one 
part belonging to Libya and the other to Asia. 
Now as far as the city Cercasorus the Nile flows in 
one channel, but after that it parts into three. One 
of these, which is called the Pelusian mouth, flows 
eastwards; the second flows westwards, and is called 
the Canobic mouth. But the direct channel of the 
Nile, when the river in its downward course reaches 
the sharp point of the Delta, flows thereafter clean 
through the middle of the Delta into the sea; in 
this is seen the greatest and most famous part of its 
waters, and it is called the Sebennytic mouth. 
There are also two channels which separate them- 
selves from the Sebennytic and so flow into the sea, 
by name the Saitic and the Mendesian. The Bolbi- 
tine and Bucolic mouths are not natural but dug 
channels. 

18. My opinion, that the extent of Egypt is 
such as my argument shows, is attested by the answer 
which (my judgment being already formed) I heard 
to have been given concerning Egypt by the oracle 


of Ammon. The men of the cities of Marea and 


‘ 1 On the island opposite Syene (Assuan). 
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Apis, in the part of Egypt bordering on Libya, 
thinking themselves to be not Egyptians but Libyans, 
and misliking the observance of the religious law 
which forbade them to eat cows’ flesh, sent to 
Ammon saying that they had no part or lot with 
Egypt: for they dwelt (said they) outside the Delta 
and did not consent to the ways of its people, and 
they wished to be suffered to eat of all foods. But 
the god forbade them : all the land, he said, watered 
by the Nile in its course was Egypt, and all who 
dwelt lower down than the city Elephantine and 
drank of that river's water were Egyptians. Such 
was the oracle given to them. 

19. When the Nile is in flood, it overflows not 
only the Delta but also the lands called Libyan and 
Arabian, in places as far as two days’ journey from 
either bank, and sometimes more than this, some- 
times less. Concerning its nature, neither from the 
priests nor from any others could I learn anything. 
Yet I was zealous to hear from them why it is that 
the Nile comes down with a rising flood for an 
hundred days from the summer solstice, and when 
this tale of days is complete sinks again with a 
diminishing stream, so that the river is low for the 
whole winter till the summer solstice again. Concern- 
ing this matter none of the Egyptians could tell me 
anything, when I asked them what power the Nile 
has to be contrary in nature to all other rivers. Of the 
matters aforesaid I wished to know, and asked; also, 
why no airs blow from it as from every other stream.! 


1 Not from the river itself, perhaps ; but there is a regular 
current of air blowing up the valley. 
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20. But some of the Greeks, wishing to be notable 
for cleverness, put forward three opinions about this 
river ; of which there are two that I would not even 
mention, save to show only what they are. One of 
these will have it that the etesian winds! are the 
cause of the rivers being in flood, because they hinder 
the Nile from flowing out into the sea. But there 
are many times when the etesian winds do not blow, 
yet the Nile does the same as before. And further, 
if the etesian winds were the cause, then the other 
rivers which flow contrary to those winds should be 
affected in like manner even as is the Nile, and all 
the more, inasmuch as being smaller they have a 
weaker current. Yet there are many rivers in Syria 
and in Libya, which are nowise in the same case as 
the Nile. 

21. The second opinion is less grounded on know- 
ledge than that afore-mentioned, though it is more 
marvellous to the ear: by it, the river effects what it 
does because it flows from the Ocean, which flows 
round all the world. 

22. The third opinion is the most plausible by far, 
yet is of all the most in error. It has no more truth 
in it than the others. According to this, the Nile 
flows from where snows melt ; but it flows from Libya 
through the midst of Ethiopia, and issues out into 
Egypt; how then can it flow from snow, seeing that 
it comes from the hottest places to lands that are for 
the most part colder? nay, a man who can reason 
about such matters will find his chief proof, that there 
is no likelihood of the river’s flowing from snow, 
in this—that the winds blowing from Libya and 


1 The regular N.W. winds which blow in summer from 
the Mediterranean. 
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Ethiopia are hot. And the second proof is, that the 
country is ever without rain and frost ; but after snow 
has fallen there must needs be rain within five days; 
so that were there snow there would be rain in these 
lands. And the third proof is, that the men of the 
country are black by reason of the heat. Moreover, 
kites and swallows live there all the year round, and 
cranes, flying from the wintry weather of Scythia, 
come every year to these places to winter there. 
Now, were there but the least fall of snow in this 
country through which the Nile flows and whence it 
rises, none of these things would happen, as neces- 
sity proves. 

23. The opinion about the Ocean is grounded in 
obscurity and needs no disproof; for I know of no 
river of Ocean ; and I suppose that Homer or some 
older poet invented this name and brought it into 
his poetry. 

24. If, having condemned the opinions proposed, I 
must now set forth what I myself think about these 
obscure matters, I will show what I suppose to be 
the cause of the Nile being in flood in the summer. 
During the winter the sun is driven by the storms 
from his customary course and passes over the inland 
parts of Libya. Now to make the shortest conclusion, 
that is all that need be said; for to whatever country 
this god is nearest, or over it, it is to be thought that 
that land is the thirstiest and that the rivers in it_are 





diminished. 

25. But stated at greater length, the truth is as I 
shall show. In his passage over the inland parts of 
Libya—the air being ever clear in that region, the 


1 It does not seem to be known what authority there is for 
this assertion. 
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land warm and the winds cool—the sun does what he 
was wont to do in the summer in passing through 
the middle of the heaven: he draws the water to 
himself, and having so drawn it, expels it away to 
the inland regions, and the winds catch it and scatter 
and dissolve it; and, as is to be supposed, those that 
blow from that country, the south and the south-west, 
are the most rainy of all winds. Yet I think that the 
sun never lets go all the water that he yearly draws 
up from the Nile, but keeps some back near to 
- himself. Then as the winter becomes milder, the 
sun returns back to the middle of the heaven, and 
after that he draws from all rivers alike. Meantime 
the other rivers are swollen to high flood by the 
much water from the sky that falls into them, 
because the country is rained upon and cut into 
gullies; but in the summer they are low, lacking the 
rain and being drawn up too by the sun. But the 
Nile being fed by no rain, and being the only river 
' in winter drawn up by the sun, at this time falls far 
short of the height that he had in summer; which 
is but natural; for in summer all other waters too 
and not his alone are attracted to the sun, but in 
the winter it is he alone who is afflicted. 

26. I am persuaded therefore that the sun is the 
cause of these matters. The dryness of the air in 
these parts is also caused by the sun, to my thinking, 
because he burns his passage through it; so it is that 
it is always summer in the inland part of Libya. 
But were the stations of the seasons changed, so 
that the south wind and the summer had their 
station where now the north wind and winter are 
set, and the north wind was where the south wind is 
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now,—if this were so, the sun when driven from 
mid-heaven by the winter and the north wind would 
pass over the inland parts of Europe as he now 
passes over Libya, and I think that in his passage 
over all Europe he would work the same effect on 
the Ister as he now does on the Nile. 

27. And for the reason why no air blows from the 
river, this is my opinion: it is not natural that any 
air blow from very hot places; airs ever come from 
that which is very cold. 

28. Be these matters, then, as they are and as 
they were made to be in the beginning. But as to 
the sources of the Nile, none that conversed with 
me, neither Egyptian, nor Libyan, nor Greek, pro- 
fessed to know them, except only the recorder of the 
sacred treasures of Athene in the Egyptian city of 
Sais. He, [ thought, jested with me when he said that 
he had exact knowledge; but this was his story :— 
Between the city of Syene in the Thebaid and 
Elephantine there are two hills with sharp peaks, 
the one called Crophi and the other Mophi. The 
springs of the Nile, which are unfathomed, rise 
between these hills ; and half the water flows towards 
Egypt northwards, the other half southwards towards 
Ethiopia. That this source cannot be fathomed, 
Psammetichus king of Egypt proved by experiment : 
for he had a rope woven of a thousand fathoms’ 
length and let down into the spring, but he could not 
reach to the bottom. -Thus, then, if the recorder 
spoke truth, he showed, as I think, that here are 
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strong eddies and an upward flow of water, and the 
rushing of the stream against the hills makes the 
sounding-line when let down unable to reach the 
bottom. 

29. From no other man could I learn anything. 
But this much I learnt by the farthest inquiry that I 
could make, by my own travel and sight as far as the 
city of Elephantine, and beyond that by question 
and hearsay :—Beyond Elephantine, the land rises. 
Here one must pass with the boat roped on both 
sides as men harness an ox; and if the rope break, 
the boat is carried away by the strength of the 
current. This part of the river is a four days 
journey by boat, and the Nile here is winding like 
the Maeander; a length of twelve schoeni must be 
passed in the aforesaid fashion. After that you will 
come to a level plain, where there is an island in the . 
Nile, called Tachompso. Above Elephantine the * 
country now begins té‘be inhabited by Ethiopians, 
and half the people of the island are Ethiopians and 
half Egyptians. Near to the island is a great lake, 
on the shores of which dwell nomad Ethiopians, 
Having crossed this, you will come to the stream of 
the Nile, which issues into this lake. Then you will 
disembark and journey along the river bank for forty 
days; for there are sharp projecting rocks in the 
Nile and many reefs, through which no boat can pass. 
Having traversed this part in forty days as I have 
said, you will take boat again and so travel for twelve 
days till you come to a great city called Meroe, -— _ 
which is said to be the capital of all Ethiopia. The 
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Al@corray. ot & év TAUTH Aia Oe@v wat Atovucov 
pHovvous oéBovras, ToUTOUS TE peyaAws TLYLBTL, 
Kai ope pavrTntov Atos karTérTnKe oTparevovTat 
dé é émedy o peas 0 Oeds ovToS cereun d1a Oeomicpa- 
TWV, KAL ™ av Kenreuy, EKELOE. 

30. "Amro 5é TAUTIS THs TOALOS Théo év tow 
xpovep arr Hees és TOUS avTopohous év 00@ mep 
é& ’ Erepavrivas HOE és THY pytpomrod THV 
AOtorrev. Toot Oé avToLOAoLat TovTotat ovvoua 
éotl “Aopay, duvara. be TovTO TO €10S Kara THY 
“EdAnvev yA@ocav ol e& a aptaTEpns Xetpos map 
LoTapevoe Baowé&. aréotncav Sé avrat Téaoe- 
pes Kal elKoot pupiades Abyurrtiav TOV paxyipov 
és tous Aidiomas tovtous be airinv Tounvoe. emt 
Vappntixou Baotréos guracal KatéaTnoay ép 
TE "Edepavrivy TON ™ pos Ai@torr@y cat év Aag- 
vy THOL IInrovainor adXAN 7 pos ‘ApaBiov TE 
Kat ‘Agaoupioy, Kal év Mapén pos AcBins aAdn. 
ére 8é€ én éuevd cal Ilepo wy Kata TauTa at 
purakal éxovar @S Kal éml Vappntixov noav’ 
Kal yap év "Eredhavtivy Tépoae ppoupéovat Kat 
év Addynot. tovs av 57 Aiyumrious Tpia érea 
ppovpycavtas amréAve ovdeis THS ppouphs” ot dé 
Bovrevoduevor Kal KOLW® oy Xpnc agpevor TAVTES 
amo TOU Vappntixou a aTroo TavTes Miaav és At@u- 
oTrinv. Vappnrixos dé mruGopevos dione’ as O€ 
katéhaBe, édéero Toda Aeyoou Kai ogpeas Geous 
TatTpwiovs aroNTrEely OvVK éa Kal TéxVva Kal yuvat- 
kas. tov 5€ Twa réyetat SéEavta 71d aidoiov 





1 The Greek equivalents for Amun and Osiris. 
* Herodotus’ account of the Nile in this chapter is for the 
most part vague and untrustworthy. He is right as to the 
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people of the place worship no other gods but Zeus 
and Dionysus?!; these they greatly honour, and they 
have a place of divination sacred to Zeus ; they send 
out armies whenever and whithersoever this god by 
oracle commands them.? 

30. From this city you will make a journey by 
water of equal distance with that by which you came 
from Elephantine to the capital city of Ethiopia, and 
you will come to the land of the Deserters. These 
Deserters are called Asmach, which signifies, in our 
language, those who stand on the left hand of the 
king. These once, to the number of two hundred 
and forty thousand Egyptians of fighting age, revolted 
and joined themselves to the Ethiopians. The reason 
was this :—In the reign of Psammetichus there were 
garrisons posted at Elephantine on the side of 
Ethiopia, at Daphnae | of Pelusium on the side of 
Arabia and Assyria, and at Marea on the side of 
Libya. And still in my time the Persians hold these 
posts as they were held in the days of Psammetichus ; 
there are Persian guards at Elephantine and at 
Daphnae. Now the Egyptians had been on guard 
for three years, and none came to relieve them; so 
taking counsel and making common cause. they 
revolted from Psammetichus and went to Ethiopia. 
Psammetichus heard of it and pursued after them ; 
and when he overtook them he besought them with 
many words not to desert the gods of their fathers 
and their children and wives. Then one of them, 
so the story goes, said, pointing to his manly part, 


current above Elephantine, as those who have made the 
passage between the Assuan Dam and Assuan will realise. 
But the conditions have of course been entirely altered by 
the construction of the dam. 
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eitrety, v0a av TovTo 7, écecOat avtoiot evOadta 
Kal Téxva Kal yuvaikas. ovToL emetre és At@co- 
mwinv dmixovTo, S:d0v01 apéas avtovs TO Ai610- 
Tov Bacirét, 0 6 be o peas TBE avrimpeeras’ Ho av 
ot Sidpopot TLVES yeryovores TOV Ai@orwv’ TOUTOUS 
éxéXeve E£eXovTAs THY éxelveov ynv oixéevy. TOUT@Y 
dé ecouxra evry és tous Aldioras 1 EpOrTE por 
yeyovact Aiiorres, nOea pabovres Aiyorra. 

31. Mexpu peD puy Tecoépov pnvev qwXoov Kab 
ob0b yuvooKerar O Neiros mapeE Tov év Aiyirr@ 
pevparos® TogovToL yap o upBarroperep pnves 
eUpioKovT at dvaictwoupevot é£ ‘Eregavtivns 0- 
pevopevep és TOUS avToporous TOUTOUS. pee dé amo 
eam eons Te Kal mAtov duc pear. TO 6€ daro TobGe 
ovdels exel Tapews ppacar’ Epnpos yap éoti 7 
xapn avTn vTrO KAUMATOS. 

32. "AAXa trade pev jwovea avdpav Kupvatev 
payévov enbeiv Te én TO “Appavos Xpno TH prov 
Kal anuxes Bar € eS oryous "Eredpxe TO “Appoviov 
Baoirét, Kas Kos ex Aoryov adANwv dminéoOau é és 
Néoxny meph tov Neidov, ws ovdels avtod olde Tas 
mnyyas, kat Tov 'Eréapyov pavas éNOeiy KoTe Tap 
avrov Nacapavas Gvopas. TO 5é &Ovos tovTo 
éorl pev AtBv«ov, veWeTaL 5é tHv _Lupry Te Kal 
THY 7 pos nO xepny THS BUpTLos ovK él TONNOV. 
am txouevous 5€ TOUS Nacapavas Kat elpeoTa@evous 
él TL exovar a )éov eye Tmept TOV EpnuwV THS 
AtBuns, pavat tapa spict yevéc Oar avopayv duva- 
OTEWV Traloas vBpicras, TOUS avAXNa Te unxavacOae 
avdpwbévtas Teptaoa Kab 87) Kat aTrOKANPOG HL 
TEVTE EWUT OY ayomevous 7a epnua Ths AtBuns, 
kal el Temdéov idorevy TOV TA paKpoTaTa Loomevar. 
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that wherever this should be they would have wives 
and children. So they came to Ethiopia, and gave 
themselves up to the king of the country; who, to 
make them a gift in return, bade them dispossess 
certain Ethiopians with whom he was at feud, and 
occupy their land. These Ethiopians then learnt 
Egyptian customs and have become milder-mannered 
by intermixture with the Egyptians. 

31. For as far as a distance of four months’ travel, 
then, by land and water, there is knowledge of 
the Nile, besides the part of it that is in Egypt. 
So many months, as reckoning shows, lasts the 
journey from Elephantine to the country of the 
Deserters aforesaid. Beyond this none has clear 
knowledge to declare; for all that country is desert, 
by reason of heat. 

32. But this I heard from certain men of Cyrene, 
who told me that they had gone to the oracle of 
Ammon, and there conversed with Etearchus king 
of the Ammonians, and that from other matters of 
discourse they came to speak of the Nile, how no one 
knows the source of it. Then Etearchus told them 
that once he had been visited by certain Nasamonians. 
These are a Libyan people, inhabiting the country of 
the Syrtis and the country a little way to the east of 
the Syrtis. When these Nasamonians on their coming 
were questioned if they brought any news concerning 
the Libyan desert, they told Etearchus that there had 
been among them certain sons of their chief men, 
proud and violent youths, who, when they came to 
man’s estate, besides planning other wild adventures, 
had chosen by lot five of their company to visit the 
deserts of Libya, and see what they might beyond 
the utmost range of travellers. It must be known 
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THS yap AsBuns Th Mev KATA THV Bopninv Oarac- 
cay amr Aiyumrov ap Edpevot pexpe DoAvevTos 
apns, 7 i) TeXeuTa Tis AuBuys, TapnKouvar mapa 
macav AiBves Kat AtBvov éOvea TOdNG, RN 
baov "EXAnves kat Dotvixes Exovor’ ta 5é vép 
Oardoons te kal Tov éri Oddaccay KatnKkovToY 
av0pwoTrwv, ra Katumeple Onpt@dns eatin AtBun: 
Ta 6€ KatuTrepOeE Tijs Onpiwdeos Yrappos te éoti Kal 
dvvdpos dewdds Kal EPNHOS - Tavrov. ela @V TOUS 
venvias am ome WTO pLEVvoUs v1 TOV mrixov, voact 
Te Kal oitiowss ed éEnpTupévovs, iévar Ta TPATA 
pev d:a THs oixeomevns, TaUT ND dé SieFeOovras és 
THY Onpraddea amixéabat, é éx dé TAUTNS THY épnwov 
dueErévar, Tv odov TOLEVHEVOUS ™ pos Cépupov ave- 
pov, dieEed Portas 5é ya@pov twodXov vappodea 
Kal év TOMAHoL npepyoe tdetv 8n KoTE dévépea € ev 
TEdi@ TePuKora, Kab apeas mpoceovtas & anre- 
cOar TOD €meovTos er Tav Sevdpéwv KapTov, anro- 
pévorot 5€ ode érrenOeiv avdpas pte pous, pet ploy 
éXdoocovas avopay, AaBovras 5é dyew oadéas 
peovis &é ote Tl TAS éxelvov TOUS Nacapavas 
yevedc Key ore TOUS dyovTas TOV Nacapover: 
dyew te 89 avtovs bu’ EXéwv peyiotwv, cal dieFer- 
Govras tabTa amixéa bat és Tok év TH TavTas 
elvyat totot aryovat 70 péyalos ixous, X papa dé 
pédavas. Tapa be THY moduy péeu TroTapov peyar, 
péewv dé aco éomepns avrov Tpos HALOV avaTér- 
NovTa, paiverbar dé €v avT@ Kpoxodethous. 

33. ‘O pev O71) TOD "Appoviov ‘Eredpxov ovyos 
ES TOUTO pot dednrwo bo, mAnv Ore drrovoa Tia at TE 
épace TOUS Nacapovas, @S Ob Kupyvaioe éNeyor, 
Kal és Tous ovTOL aTiKOVTO GVO pw@rous, yonTas Elvat 
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that all the northern seacoast of Libya—from Egypt 
as far as the promontory of Soloeis, which is the end 
of Libya—is inhabited all along by Libyans, many 
tribes of them, except the part held by Greeks and 
Phoenicians ; the region of Libya above the sea and 
the men of the seacoast is infested by wild beasts ; 
and farther inland than the wild-beast country all is 
sand, exceeding waterless and wholly desert. This 
then was the story told by the young men :—When 
they left their companions, being well supplied with 
water and provisions, they journeyed first through 
the inhabited country, and having passed this they 
came to the region of wild beasts. After this, they 
travelled over the desert, towards the west, and 
crossed a wide sandy region, till after many days they 
saw trees growing in a plain; when they came to 
these and were plucking the fruit of the trees, they 
were met by little men of stature smaller than 
common, who took them and Jed them away. The 
Nasamonians did not know these men’s language 
nor did the escort know the language of the Nasa- 
monians. The men led them across great marshes, 
which having crossed they came to a city where all 
the people were of like stature with the escort, 
and black. A great river ran past this city, from 
the west towards the rising sun; crocodiles could 
be seen in it. 

33. This is enough to say concerning the story 
told by Etearchus the Ammonian ; except that he 
said that the Nasamonians returned—as the men of 
Cyrene told me—and that the people to whose 
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dmavras. tov de 69 ToTapov TodTov TOV Tapap- 
peovra Kal ‘Eréapxos cuveBaarnero elvat Nethov, 
kat 67 Kal 6 NoyosS ovTH aipéet. péee yap ex 
AsBing o o NetXos cal peony tauvev AtBunp, Kal 
QS eyo oupBdrdopat TOUTE eudavéce Ta wn 
yvoaKopeva, TEK LALPOMEVOS, T@ “lotpw €x Tey 
towv peTpOV Opmarar. “‘lotpos TE yap TOTApLOS 
apEapevos ex Kedrov cat ILupnvns moAsos péet 
wéony oxi Sov THY Evpomny’ of 5€ KeAroi eiol 
eEco ‘Hpaxdéov oTNEwY, omoupéovot dé Kuvy- 
glow, of éxyarou Tpos dua wéwv oikéovat TOV év 
TH Evporn KQTOLKTLEVOV™ TENEUTA bé o o "Ilotpos é és 
Odraccay péov THY TOU Rvgeivou TOVTOU bia Ta- 
ons Edparns, 7h “lotpiny of Midnotewr oixéovot 
Gr OlKoL. 

34. ‘O pev 87 “Iotpos, péee yap ov OLKEOMEVNS, 
™ pos TONNOY yvwcKerat, mept be TOD TOU NeiAou 
Tayewv ovdels EVEL réyew" aoiKntos Te yap Kal 
épn0s éorl ue AuBin du’ Hs p péet. mepl dé Tov 
pevparos avrou, ém’ Ooov HaxpoTarov ioTopevvTa 
Hp é&ixéo Oat, elpnTac exdto0t bé €s5 Aiyurrov. 
y bé Aiyurtos THS opewviis Kersxins padiora Kn 
avtin KeeTaL’ evOedrev dé € és Lwaonrnv thy év TO 
Evgeive TOovT@ TéVTE TE pew iOéa 060s edtoven 
avdpi- 7) 8€ Lenn TO "lotp éxdudovte és Oddac- 
vay dvriov xéerat. odtw tov Neirov Soxéw did 
WATNS THS AtBuns SueEcovta efioodadat T@ lotpy. 

35. NetAou bev yuy qTépe TooavTa etpnob eo" 
Epvomat 5€ trept Aiyurrov enKvveoy TOV oyov, 6 ott 
TAciota Owpdowa éxet 7 AAAN TacAa YwpN Kal 


1 éx trav lowv pérpwy is an obscure expression. What 
Hdt. appears to mean is, that as the Nile (according to him) 
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country they came were all wizards; as to the river 
that ran past the city, Etearchus guessed it to be the 
Nile; and that is but reasonable. For the Nile flows 
from Libya, and right through the midst of that 
country ; and as I guess, reasoning as to things 
unknown from visible signs, it takes its rise from the 
same measure of distance as the Ister.! That river 
flows from the land of the Celtae and the city of 
Pyrene through the very midst of Europe; now the 
Celtae dwell beyond the pillars of Heracles, being 
neighbours of the Cynesii, who are the westernmost 
of all nations inhabiting Europe. The Ister, then, 
flows clean across Europe and ends its course in the 
Euxine sea, at Istria, which is inhabited by Milesian 
colonists. 

34. As it flows through inhabited country, its 
course is known to many ; but none can speak of the 
source of the Nile; for Libya, through which it runs, 
is uninhabited and desert. Concerning its course I 
have told all that I could learn by inquiry; and it 
issues into Egypt. Now Egypt lies about opposite 
to the mountainous part of Cilicia; whence it is a 
straight five days’ journey for an unburdened man to 
Sinope on the Euxine; and Sinope lies over against 1 
the place where the Ister falls into the sea, Thus I 
suppose the course of the Nile in its passage through 
Libya to be like the course of the Ister. 

35. It is sufficient to say this much concerning the 
Nile. But concerning Egypt I will now speak at 
length, because nowhere are there so many marvellous 
things, nor in the whole world beside are there to 
flows first from W. to E. and then turns northward, so the 
Danube flows first from W. to E. and then (as he says) from 


N. to S.; and so the riverg in a manner correspond : one 
crosses Africa, the other Europe. 
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épya Aoyou pelo mapéXeTat 1 pos Twacayv yopnv’ 
TOUT@Y elveca TAEW ) Tepl auras elpnoeTar. 

Alyortiot & awa TO oupar@ TO KATA aogéas éovTt 
érepoip Kat TO TOTALD piow ad doiny Tapexo- 
pevep u) of ddXow ToTapol, Ta TONG TavTa eumadey 
Totge Grove  avOparrotar eoTnoavTo nOed Te «al 
vopous’ év Totot ai ev yuvaires aryopatovar Kat 
Kamnevovat, ot 6€ avdpes Kat olxous éovTes 
ipaivovar’ Upaivovar dé of yey aXXo avo THY 
KpoKny a@dcovres, Aiyonreot 5é xdtw. Ta aybca 
ot pev avdpes érrl TaY Keharéwv gopéovat, ai dé 
yuvaines emt Tap Gpov. ovpéovar ai pev yuvaixes 
opOat, ob bé avopes KaTHMEVOL- evpapein Npewvr as 
év Toit oiKovt, éaBiovar be éFeo év THe odoiar 
emtheyovTes OS Ta peev aioXpa dvaryKaia 5é ev aro- 
Kpuda éort TOveelv xXpeor, Ta oe Te) aicxpa ava- 
pavoov. tpatat yuvn pev ov emia ovte épaevos 
Qeod ovTe Onréns, dvb pes dé mayToy TE cal Twa- 
Tew. Tpepery TOUS TOKEAaS ToloL ev Tatol ovde- 
pia, avdynn Ty Bovropévoron, Thaw b€ Bvyatpdoe 
Tac avaryKn Kab pn Bovropévyor. 

36. Ot ipées TOV Deady 7 pev adAn Kopéouat, ev 
Alyinre dé Evpa@vra. Toto adXotoe avO parrotat 
VOLS cpa KnOdet Kcexdpbat Tas Keparas TOUS pa- 
hiora, inveeran, Adyurrrios Sé bro TOUS Oavarous 
avieiot TAS Tpixas avkecOat tds Te ev TH xepart 
Kal TO yevet@, TEWS eEupnuevor. Totot ev AAXOLOL 
avOpwrovat wpls Onpicr 7 v) diacra am oKéxptTat, 
Aiyumrioue é oov Anpioce 7 » Otaita éori. aro 
TuUpa@v Kal kp ecov ONO fwover, Alyurriov be 
TO Tovevpevyp amo TOUT OV THY Cony dverdos pe- 
ytoToyv éoTi, GAXa amd GAUpéwy TroledvTaL otTia, 
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be seen so many works of unspeakable greatness ; 
therefore I shall say the more concerning Egypt. 

As the Egyptians have a climate peculiar to them- 
selves, and their river is different in its nature from 
all other rivers, so have they made themselves customs 
and laws of a kind contrary to those of all other men. 
Among them, the women buy and sell, the men abide 
at home and weave; and whereas in weaving all 
others push the woof upwards, the Egyptians push it 
downwards. Men carry burdens on their heads, 
women on their shoulders. Women make water 
standing, men sitting. They relieve nature indoors, 
and eat out of doors in the streets, giving the 
reason, that things unseemly but necessary should be 
done in secret, things not unseemly should be done 
openly. No woman is dedicated to the service of 
any god or goddess; men are dedicated to all deities 
male or female. Sons are not compelled against 
their will to support their parents, but daughters 
must do so though they be unwilling. 

36. Everywhere else, priests of the gods wear 
their hair long; in Egypt they are shaven. With all 
other men, in mourning for the dead those most 
nearly concerned have their heads shaven; Egyptians 
are shaven at other times, but after a death they let 
their hair and beard grow. The Egyptians are the 
only people who keep their animals with them in the 
house. Whereas all others live on wheat and barley, 
it is the greatest disgrace for an Egyptian so to live ; 
they make food from a coarse grain which some call 
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Tas Cevas pereEeTepor Kanréovel. pupadt 70 pev 
orais Toist Toot, Tov O€ mov Thee xepai, Kaul THY 
KOT pov ‘dvatpéovran. (Ta aidoia @AAot bev eaot 
@S éyevovTo, TANV bao aro TOUTM@Y éualov, 
Aiyorrtot dé TeplTauvovTac. ciuata TOV per 
avd pv ExaaTos exe duo, Tav é ‘yuvarxav éy 
éxdorn. Ta iatiwv TOUS Kpikous Kal TOUS KdXOUS 
Ot pep addow &Ew0ev mpoadéovat, Adytarioe Sé 
écwlev. ypaupara ypapovat Kal Aoyilovras vr 
doce "EdAqves per amo TOV dapiotepoy emt Ta 
deFua pépovres THY xelpa, Alyurriot 5é dro TOV 
beEiay emt Ta apiorepa’ Kal movebyTes Taira avrot 
pep gaat emt de&ta ToLeew, "EAAqvas bé éz’ apt- 
orepa. Supaciowee b€ yodupace Xpewvrac, Kal Ta 
pev avtav ipa Ta dé Snpoticd » Kahéeral, 

37. @coaceBées Sé TEplaT ws éovTes padvora 
mavTov avOpatov voworet ToLolatoe Xpéwvrar. 
éx XarKewy Torn ploy mivouat, Stag wavTes ava 
Tacay TpEPNY, ovK © pev 5 6 ov, ANN waves. 
cipata dé Nivea popéovar avel veoTuTA, €mLTN- 
devovtes TOUTO paNdtoTa, 7a TE atoola Tept- 
Ta pvovTat , kadaperornTos ELVEKEV, TPOTLU@VTES 
xadapot elvat y| eUT pete TEpOL. ot 6e ipées 
Evp@vtat wav TO capa Sia tpitys MEPNS, iva 
uae Pleip [LTE ado pucapov pndev eyryivntat 
ode 0 eparrevovat TOUS Oeous. écO7nra bé popéovat 
Ol ipées Auvenyv povvnv Kat vroénpata BuBAwa:* 
GrAnv é ope éoOnra ovx &Eeote haBeiv ovde 
vrodjpata andra. AodvTat 5é dls THs npepns 
EXaOTNS puxpe Kai ols é éxaoTns VUKTOS, adras TE 
OpnoKnias emtTedeouat pupias @S eltrety oye. 
maoyxover 5é Kal ayada ovK Gdiya: ovTE TL yap 
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spelt. They knead dough with their feet, and gather 
mud and dung with their hands. The Egyptians and 
those who have learnt it from them are the only 
people who practise circumcision. Every man has 
two garments, every woman only one. The rings 
and sheets of sails are made fast elsewhere outside 
the boat, but inside it in Egypt. The Greeks write 
and calculate by moving the hand from left to right ; 
the Egyptians do contrariwise; yet they say that 
their way of writing is towards the right, and the 
' Greek way towards the left. They use two kinds of 
writing ; one is called sacred, the other common.! 

37. They are beyond measure religious, more than 
any other nation; and these are among their cus- 
toms :—They drink from cups of bronze, which they 
cleanse out daily ; this is done not by some but by 
all. They are especially careful ever to wear newly- 
washed linen raiment. They practise circumcision for 
cleanliness’ sake ; for they set cleanness above seemli- 
ness. Their priests shave the whole body every third 
day, that no lice or aught élse that is foul may infest 
them in their service of the gods. The priests wear 
a single linen garment and sandals of papyrus?: they 
may take no other kind of clothing or footwear. 
Twice a day and twice every night they wash in cold 
water. Their religious observances are (if I may so 
say) innumerable. But also they receive many 
benefits: they neither consume nor spend aught of 

1 Three kinds, really : hieroglyphic, hieratic (derived from — 
hieroglyphic), and demotic, a simplified form of hieratic. 


See Rawlinson’s essay, ch. 5, in his Appendix to Book II. 
2 On this plant, see ch. 92. 
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TOD otKniwy tpiBovat ouTe Satravavtat, adda Kat 
atria ope €otl ipa tmeccopeva, Kar K pewy Boéwv 
Kat XNvEcov mwrHnOos Te éxaot@ yiverat mohhOv 
neépns Exdorns, bidoras 5€ ope Kal olvos aptré- 
Auvos: ixOvev dé ov aot éFeort wacacGat. 
Kudpous 66 ore TL pana amelpouat Aiyomrtoe 
év TH X@pn, TOUS TE yLvo"evous ovTE Tparyovge 
ouTe Eypovres matéovrat, ot 5é 57 ipees oude 
opéovTes avexovrat, vouiFovres ov _Kabapov elvai 
pov Gorm ptov. iparat S€ ovK els € éxda Tov TOV Gedy 
GNAA ToAXol, TOY els éore dpxvepevs: éreav Sé 
Tis atroOavn, TovTOU oO mais avrixatio Tata. 

38. Tovs 8e Bois TOUS époevas tov *Enadou 
eiva vouitovar, Kal ToUTOU elvexa Soxtmalovee 
avTous woe Tpixa hy Kal piay idntar éreodoay 
pedawvay, ov xadapov elvat vousFer. dilnras 6 
TavTa ént TOUT@ TETAYMEVOS ToD Tes ipécov Kat 
op000 éoremtos TOU KTHVEOS Kal vrtiou, Kal Thy 
~aacay éferpucas, eb cadaph TOV TpoKeLpevaay 
onuniov, Ta ey@ év adhe Aoyp épéw* KaTop4a dé 
Kal Tas Tpixas THS oupns e& Kata vow exet 
mepuxuias. ny é TOUT@Y mavrov D xabapos, 
onpatver ae BvuBX@ repi ra Képea ei\Moowy Kal 
€rrevTa yhv onpavtpisa émimAdaas emBarnet TOV 
SaxruAtov, Kal oUTw amayouct. aonpavroy oé 
Ovoavte Jdvaros n Enuin émixéerat. Soxipaverat 
pev puv TO KTHVoOs TpOTe TOL@be, Ouvain 5é ode HSE 
KATE TNKE. | 

39. "Ayayovtes TO ceonuacpéevoy KTHVOS TpOS 
tov Bwpov dxouv av Ovwat, Tip avaxaiovat, érata 
5é én’ avtov olvoy Kata Tov ipniov émiomeicavTes 
Kat émixadécavtes Tov Ocov adpdlovet, apa- 
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their own; sacred food is cooked for them, to each 
man is brought every day flesh of beeves and geese 
in great abundance, and wine of grapes too is given 
to them. They may not eat fish. The Egyptians 
sow no beans in their country; ifany grow, they will 
not eat them either raw or cooked; the priests 
cannot endure even to see them, considering beans 
an unclean kind of pulse. Many (not one alone) are 
dedicated to the service of each god. One of these 
is the high priest; and when a high priest dies his 
son succeeds to his office. 

38. They hold that bulls belong to Epaphus,! and 
therefore test them thus to see if there be as much 
as one black hair on them; if there be, the bull is 
deemed not pure; one of the priests, appointed to 
this task, examines the beast, making it to stand and 
to lie, and drawing out its tongue, to know whether 
it bear none of the stated signs which I shall declare 
hereafter.2_ He looks also to the hairs of the tail, to 
see if they grow naturally. If it be pure in all these 
respects, the priest marks it by wrapping papyrus 
round the horns, then smears it with sealing-earth 
and stamps it with his ring ; and after this they lead 
the bull away. But the penalty is death for sacri- 
ficing a bull that the priest has not marked. Such is 
the manner of proving the beast; I will now show 
how it is sacrificed. 

39. Having brought the marked beast to the altar 
where the sacrifice is to be, they kindle a fire; then 
they pour wine on the altar over the victim and 
call upon the god; then they cut its throat, and 


1 Epaphus is the Greek form of Apis or Hapi, the bull-god 
of Memphis. 
2 iii. 28. 
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Eavtes 5é dtrotduvovct Thy Kehardny. cepa peév 
5%) Tod xtnveos Seipovar, Kepary 5é Kelvyn OANA 
KaTapno devot dépovat, Tolos péev av 7 ayopT 
cat “Eddrnves ode éwor érridnpsor Eutropor, ob 8é 
hépovtes és THY ayopnyv am’ wv éovTo, Toias dé dv 
By) Tapéwat “KAAnves, of 8 éxBdddovat és Tov 
ToTauov' Katap@vra, dé Tdbe RE€yovTEs THat 
Keparjot, et Te pédror 7 adhict Totiot Ovover 7 
Alyurt@ Th ovvatracn Kaxov yevér Oat, és Keparnv 
TauTny TpaTécOat. KaTa pév vuy Tas Kepardas 
Tav Ovopévev Kxtnvéewv Kal THY émiotEelow TOU 
oivov wdvtes Alytatiot vopotot Toias avTotct 
XpéwvTas opoiws és TavTa Ta ipd, Kal amo TovTOV 
TOU vouov ovdé GAAov ovdevds Eurrdyou Keparis 
yevoetar Alyurtioy ovdeis. 

40. ‘H && 87 é€aipecis Tov ip@v Kat 7 
Kavols GAN Tept GAXO ipoy adit KatéoTHKe’ 
Thv & wv peyloTny Te Satpova HynvrTas elvar Kat 
peyioTnvy of opty avdyouvol, TavTny épyopuas 
épéwy ....1 éredy amovcipwou tov Bodv, KaTev- 
Edpevot xotrinv pev Keivny tacav é& wv etdop, 
omAvayxyva 5é a’tov AeitTrovet év T@ TwHpaTL Kal 
THY WiyEeAnv, cKéedX\ea S€ ATOTauVOVGL Kal THY 
oaguyv axpnv Kal Tos @pmouvs Te Kal TOV TPAaXNAOY. 
tavta dé woinoavtes TO GAAO capa Tov Boos 
TiTAaoL a4pTwy Kafapav Kal pérdtTOS Kal aoTa- 
pidos kal avewv cal UBavwrod Kal opipyns Kai 
TOV GAAov Ovwpdtov, wWAncavtes Sé TovT@V 
Kkatayitouct, édatov apOovoy KxatayéovTes* mWpo- 
vnotevoavres 5é€ Ovovat, Katopévorv b€ TaY ipav 


1 There is an obvious lacuna; probably the name of the 
goddess (Isis) was given here. 
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having so done they sever the head from the body. 
They flay the carcase of the victim, then invoke 
many curses on its head and carry the same away. 
Where there is a market, and Greek traders in 
the place, the head is taken to the market and 
sold; where there are no Greeks, it is thrown into 
the river. The imprecation which they utter over 
the heads is, that whatever ill threatens themselves, 
who sacrifice, or the whole of Egypt, may fall upon 
that head. In respect of the heads of sacrificed 
beasts and the libation of wine, the practice of all 
Egyptians is the same in all sacrifices ; and from this 
ordinance no Egyptian will taste of the head of 
anything that had life. 

40. But in regard to the disembowelling and burn- 
ing of the victims, there is a different way for each 
sacrifice. I will now, however, speak of that goddess 
whom they deem the greatest, and in whose honour 
they keep highest festival. The ox being flayed, after 
prayer made as aforesaid they take out the whole 
stomach, leaving the entrails in the carcase and the fat, 
and cut off the legs, the end of the loin, the shoulders, 
and the neck. Having done this, they fill what 
remains of the carcase of the ox with pure bread, 
honey, raisins, figs, frankincense, myrrh, and other 
kinds of incense, and then burn it, pouring much oil 
on it. They fast before the sacrifice, and while it is 
burning they all make lamentation ; and when their 
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TUMTOVTAL mavTes, €rreav 6€ amoTupavrat, daira 
mpoTiBevrar Ta éXLTOVTO TOV ipav. 

41. Tous pev yuv xabapovs Bods Tous épaevas 
Kal TOUS poaxous Ol WavTes Alyomreoe | Ovovet, 
Tas 6O€ Onreas ov opt éeore Oveuv, adr ipat etoe 
TAS "Iotos: TO yap Tis “lovos ayahpa cov yuvas- 
xntov Bovrepwv éott kata Tp “EAAnVES THY "Toov 

ypapouat, kal tas Bods Tas Onréas Aiybmrvot 
WAVTES opotws oéBovras m poBateov WavTov padora 
paxp@. TOY elvexa ovTE avnp Alyorrios ouTE 
yuv7 avépa. “EAAnva pudgjoete ay 7 oTOMATL, 
oude paxatpn avdpos * ‘EdAnvos Npnoetar oveé 
GBerotat ovdE rEBnTe, ovee Kpews xalapoi Boos 
SvareT unuevov “EAAnvinh payxaipn yevoetar. Oa- 
TToOvCL dé TOUS droOvijaxovras Bois TpoTrov Tovee: 
Tas pep Onreas és TOV TOTapOv amceiat, Tous 6é€ 
époevas KatTopvacouat ExaoTo év Toict 7 poa- 
areloust, TO Képas To &Tepov v7] Kal ap orepa. 
UmepeXovTa onpntov elvexey” érreay 6é camry 
Kal mpocin O TETAYMEVOS Xpovos, amixvéeras 
és éxdorny TON Bapus eK TIS Hpocwmirtdos 
Kareuperns vngov. y] o éore pev ev TO Aévra, 
mepl eT pov dé auTis cial oxotvor évved. ev TAUTY 
@v TH [poowmirids vio@ évetot ev Kab adda 
TOALES guxval, ex THis dé ai Bapres TaparyivovTas 
dvarpngopevar Ta doen TOV Boap, OUvOLG TH 
TOM ‘ATapBnyis, év & avr h ‘Adpoditns ipov 
&yvov iSpuras. €k TAUTNS THS TOALOS TavaVT ae 
TOAAOL GAAaL €s GANAS TOALS, avopvEarTes bE TA 
ooTéa amdyouvot Kai Odmrovar és Eva ywpov 
mavrTes. Kata tavta &é toiat Bovol xal Tad\rNa 
xtnvea Odmrova amoOvncKxovta: Kal yap tept 
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lamentation is over, they set out a meal of what is 
left of the victim. 

41. All Egyptians sacrifice unblemished bulls anc 
bull-calves ; they may not sacrifice cows; these are 
sacred to Isis. For the images of Isis are in woman’s 
form, horned like an ox, as the Greeks picture Io, and 
cows are held by far the most sacred of all beasts of 
the herd by all Egyptians alike. For this reason 20 
Egyptian man or woman will kiss a Greek man, or 
use a knife, or a spit, or a caldron belonging toa 
Greek, or taste the flesh of an unblemished ox thet 
has been cut up with a Greek knife. Oxen that die 
are dealt with in the following way :—Cows are cait 
into the river, bulls are buried by each city in its 
suburbs, with one or both horns uncovered for a sign: 
then, when the carcase is decomposed, and the time 
appointed is at hand, a boat comes to each city fron 
the island called Prosopitis, an island in the Delta, 
of nine schoeni in circuit. There are many other 
towns in Prosopitis; that one from which come the 
boats to gather the bones of the bulls is called 
Atarbechis ;! there stands in it a temple of Aphrodite 
of great sanctity. From this town many go about, some 
to one town and some to another, and dig up the 
bones, which they then carry away and all bury in 
one place. As they bury the oxen, so they do with 
all other beasts at death. Such is their ordinance 


1 No doubt from Athor or Hathor, under which name Isis 
was often worshipped. 
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radra ottTw odt vevomobétnTar' KTEivovoL yap 
é7) ovde TavTa. 
f 7 
42. “Ocot pév 57 Atos @nBaréos iSpuvtac ipov 
4 vouod Tov @nBaiov ecici, ovTot pév vuv aves 
ie; ? , > Od r \ a §} > 
etwy amrexopuevot alyas Ovovat. Oeovs yap 57 ov 
rovs auTous atravtes opoiws Aiyumtiot céBovrat, 
” Ul \ ? 4, Nee \ , 
mAnv “loos te Kat Oaipsos, Tov 87 Acovucoy elvas 
: 4 e 4 A A 
Myovat TovTous Sé opmoiws aravtes oéSovtat. 
Scot S€ tod Mévdntos éxtnvrat ipov } vouovd Tov 
, A 
Mevdnoiouv ciat, ovtor 5é aiyav ameyopevot dus 
, A 
Qovot. OnBaioe pév vuv kal dao Sta TovTOVS 
7 > 4 4 4 \ , 
clov améxovtat, Sia tdde Aéyovas TOY vopov 
/ a a 
Tovde odicot TeOhvar. “Hpaxréa Oerjoat trdavTws 
2/ \ , \ \ ’ 27f)/ > a e ? 
ivéoOar Tov Aia, cal Tov ov« eOéreLv obOHvat br 
a 4 4 \ ¢e 
avrov: Tédos Oé, érette ALTTapéery Tov ‘Hpaxréa, 
\ , N , 
-dde tov Alia pnyavicacbar xpiov éxdeipayvta 
Ul “~ 
tpocxyécOar Te Thy Kehadrynv aroTamovTa Tov 
“A \ N 
Kptov Kat évduvta TO vaKos oUTw ol éwuTOY 
A N 
érudéEat. amd tovTov Kptompoowrov tod Aros 
4 le) b / > \ \ > 4 
Tayarua tmovedor Aiyvarrio, amo 6é€ AiyuTtiov 
9 tA 37 3 la 3 4 
Appovio, éovtes Aiyurrioy te xal AtOcoTrwv 
, 
amotio Kal hovnv petakv apdhotépwv vou Cortes. 
doxéewy S€ wot, Kal TO ovvoya "Appovior amo TovdE 
n \ 
odpiat THY érTrwvupinv éroujcavtTo: ’Apoby yap 
? 4 A \ 4 \ \ ‘ > 
Aiyuvmrtio. Kadréovet tov Aia. Tovs b€ Kptods ov 
Ovovor @nBaio, arr eici ade ipot 8a todro. 
A A A e A fe) , \ 
pen S€ nuépn Tod évravTod, év optn Tov Acos, xptov 
la A ‘ 
éva KataxowavtTes Kal atrobeipaytTes KaTa TWUTO 
A v 
évdvouct Tayadpa tov Atos, Kal éreta adXO 
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respecting these also; for they, too, may not be 
killed. 

42. All that have among them a temple of Zeus of 
Thebes, or are of the Theban province, sacrifice 
goats but will not touch sheep. For no gods are 
worshipped in common by the whole of Egypt save 
only Isis and Osiris, whom they say to be Dionysus ; 
these are worshipped by all alike. Those who have a 
temple of Mendes! or are of the Mendesian province 
sacrifice sheep, but will not touch goats. The 
Thebans, and those who by the Theban example will 
not touch sheep give the following reason for their 
ordinance: Heracles? (they say) would by all means 
look upon Zeus, and Zeus would not be seen by him. 
At last, being earnestly entreated by Heracles, Zeus 
contrived a device, whereby he showed himself wear- 
ing the head and the fleece of a ram which he had 
flayed and beheaded. It is from this that the Egyptian 
images of Zeus have a ram’s head ; and in this the 
Egyptians are imitated by the Ammonians, who are 
colonists from Egypt and Ethiopia and speak a 
language compounded of the tongues of both coun- 
tries. It was from this, I think, that the Ammo- 
nians got their name too; for Amun is the Egyptian 
name for Zeus. The Thebans, then, hold rams 
sacred for this reason, and do not sacrifice them. 
But on one day in the year, at the festival of Zeus, 
they cut in pieces and flay a single ram and put the 
fleece on the image of Zeus, as in the story; then 


1 Mendes, Greek form of Binded, a town in the Delta 
where Osiris was worshipped in the form of a ram, according 
to monuments. Here Mendes apparently = Osiris. 

2 The Greeks identified with Heracles an Egyptian god 
Shu (called at Thebes Chonsu-Neferhotep, ’Aya8odaluwr). 
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dyarpo ‘Hpaxdéos ™pooayouct Tos auro. TravTa 
be TOLTAVTES TUT TOVTAL ot Trept TO ipov dmavres 
Tov KpLov Kat erecta év ipn Onn Odmrovot avrov. 

43. “Hpaxhéos dé répt rovde Tov oyor jKkovea, 
dte ein TOV Suddexa Oe@v' tov érépouv 5é wépe 
“Hpaxréos, TOV "EAAqves olbace, ovdayy Aiyémrou 
éduvac Onv anode an. Kal pny Ste ye ov Tap 
‘EAAjvev édaBov TO ovUvoLA Abydrrtvoe TOU ‘Hpa- 
KAEOS, anna "EAAnves HadXov map Aiqurrrioy 
Kal ‘EXAqvev otros of Oéuevoe 7@ Apgutpdovos 
yov@ Tobvopa ‘Hpaxhéa, TOhha, poe Kat adda 
TEKUNPLA €oTL TOUTO ovr exe, éy 8€ xai tode, 
ore Te TOU ‘Hpaxréos TOUTOU Ob yovées dporepor 
joav ’Auditpveyv Kat “AdKuryn yeyovores TO 
avexabev an’ Aiyimrou, Kai Scott Alyomrtot oUTE 
Tlocetdéwvos ote Avocxovpav Ta, ovvopara gact 
eidévat, ovdé ogi Geol obToL éy Tolat AAXOLTL 
Oeoiat anobedéxaras. Kal ny et ye jap “EAAjvov 
éxaBov ovvopud TeU Saipovos, TOUTOV ovK Kora 
andra pardsora Ewe Aov pyneny eFeww, el mep Kat 
TOTE vauTiAnat EXPE@VTO Kal Hoay ‘EXAqvev 
Teves vauTirot, @S EATropat TE Kal éun youn 
ai peer @oTe ToUT@y ay Kat HaAROv tav Oeov ta 
ovvopata efemtaTéato Alyumreot 7 ) TOU ‘Hpaxnéos. 
ahha THs apxaios earl Geos Alyumtioue ‘Hpa- 
Kens” @S be avtol Aeyoust, érea €oti émra- 
Kirxirsa Kal Bupia, és “A pacw Baothevoarta, 
érreite €x TOV OKTW Dewy of Suw@dexa Deol éyévovTo 
trav Hpaxréa éva vopifovor. 

44, Kal @érov Sé tovtwy trépt cadés Ti eidévat 
é€E wv olov te tv, Emrevca Kai és Tupov ris 
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they bring an image of Heracles near to it. Having 
done this, all that are about the temple mourn for 
the ram, and presently bury it in a sacred coffer. 

43. Concerning Heracles, I heard it said that he 
was one of the twelve gods. But I could nowhere in 
Egypt hear anything concerning the other Heracles, 
whom the Greeks know. I have indeed many proofs 
that the name of Heracles did not come from Hellas 
to Egypt, but from Egypt to Hellas (and in Hellas 
to those Greeks who gave the name Heracles to the 
son of Amphitryon); and this is the chief among 
them—that Amphitryon and Alemene, the parents 
of this Heracles, were both by descent Egyptian ;1 
and that the Egyptians deny knowledge of the names 
of Poseidon and the Dioscuri, nor are these gods 
reckoned among the gods of Egypt. Yet had they 
got the name of any deity from the Greeks, it was 
these more than any that they were like to remember, 
if indeed they were already making sea voyages and 
the Greeks too had seafaring men, as I suppose and 
judge; so that the names of these gods would have 
been even better known to the Egyptians than the 
name of Heracles. Nay, Heracles is a very ancient 
god in Egypt ; as the Egyptians themselves say, the 
change of the eight gods to the twelve, of whom 
they deem Heracles one, was made seventeen 
thousand years before the reign of Amasis. 

44, Moreover, wishing to get clear knowledge of 
this matter whence it was possible so to do, I took 


1 As grandchildren of Perseus, for whose Egyptian origin 
see 9] 
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Dowixns, wvvOavopevos avtobs elvas ipov ‘Hpa- 
KNE0S Aytov, Kal eldov AOVTiwsS KaTETKEVAT péVOY 
GAXotoi TE TOAAOLCL avabnpact, Kal év avT@ 
Hoav arnrat dvo, y) bev Ypucod anépOou, H Se 
o wapdrySov NGou AdpT OvT os Tas vuKTAasS péyabos. 
és doyous b¢ eo TOlat _tpedor TOU Geob elpouny 
ox 0a 05  povos ely e€ ov ope TO tpov tdpurat. 
evpov dé ovdé TovTOUS toiot “EXAnot cuppepo- 
pevous" épacay yap awa Tup@ oixeComevy Kal TO 
i pov Tob Geob iSpudhvas, elvas dé érea am ov 
Tupov otxéovot TpinKogta Kat Suryidua. eldov Oé 
év Tt Tupw «al adXo ipov ‘Hpaxhéos emeovupiny 
EXOVTOS | @aciov elvac’ aTrUKO UNV 5é kal és Oacop, 
éy TH eU pov ipov ‘Hpaxnéos bro Powixwv (dpv- 
pevor, ov Kat’ Evpamns | onrnow éxTrwoavtes 
Odoov éxticar al tabra Kal TevTE yevefjar 
avdpav ™poTepa éott Tov 'Auditpvavos “Hpa- 
KréEa, év TH EANAdos yevéoOar. Ta pév vuv iato- 
pypeva Snot cadéws madatov Oeoy ‘H paxhéa 
éovta, Kal Soxéovaer dé poe ovta opboTata 
‘Eddjvov Tovey, ot b1Fa ‘Hpd«reva iSpucdpevor 
exTqVT aL, Kal TO pev os adavary ‘Orvuprrip 
dé erreavupiny Ovovet, tH Se Erépw ws Hows 
évaryifovat. 

45. Aéyouot 5€ roAXa Kal adda aveTickéTr Tas 
ot “EAAnves, eb Ons dé avTav Kat d6¢ 0 pidos éott 
TOV mepl Tov ‘Hpaxnéos Aéyoust, @S auTOV are 
Kopevov és Aiyumrov orépavres ot: Aiyomreot v0 
mopmis éEiyov ws Oucovres @ Au: TOV 5é Téws 
bev novyinv exe, éeret 6€ avtod Tpds TO Boo 
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1 The Tyrian god Melkart. 
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ship to Tyre in Phoenice, where I heard that there 
wasavery holy temple of Heracles.!_ There I saw it, 
richly equipped with many other offerings, besides 
that in it there were two pillars, one of refined gold, 
one of emerald, a great pillar that shone in the 
night-time ; and in converse with the priests I asked 
how long it was since their temple was built. I 
found that neither did their account tally with the 
belief of the Greeks ; for they said that the temple of 
the god was founded when Tyre first became a city, 
and that was two thousand three hundred years since. 
At Tyre I saw yet another temple of that Heracles 
called the Thasian. Then I went to Thasos, too, where 
I found a temple of Heracles built by the Phoenicians, 
who made a settlement there when they voyaged to 
discover Europe ; now they did so as much as five 
generations before the birth in Hellas of Heracles 
the son of Amphitryon. Therefore, what I have 
discovered by inquiry plainly shows that Heracles is 
anancient god. And further: those Greeks, I think, 
are most in the right, who have established and 
practise two worships of Heracles, sacrificing to one 
Heracles as to an immortal, and calling him the 
Olympian, but to the other bringing offerings as to a 
dead hero.? 

45. But among the many ill-considered tales told 
by the Greeks, this is a very foolish story which they 
relate about Heracles—how when he came to Egypt 
the Egyptians crowned him and led him out ina 
procession to sacrifice him to Zeus; and for a while 
(they say) he followed quietly, but when they began 


2 There is a dual Heracles in the Odyssey, xi. 601 seqy. 
An efSwAov of him is seen in the world of the dead; but 
‘he himself ”’ is an immortal among the gods of heaven. 
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KaTapYovTo, és aGAKnY TpaTropevov TravTas odhéas 
Katapovebaas. épol pév vuv doxéovot raira, ré- 
yovtes Tis Aiyunrrioy puavos Kal TOV voporv 
maprrav drretpws eve of “EdAqves" TOIL yap 
ovdée KTHVEA ooln Oveww éoTl xopis vaV Kal é epoévoy 
Body Kal Hooxer, Scot av xaapol ew, Kal 
Xen, KOS GV OUTOL dyOparous Ovovev; ére dé 
éva éovta Tov ‘Hpaxréa kab ére dvOpwmov, ws 57) 
haci, Kas puow eXet TONNAS pupiddas povebaar; 
Kat rept juev TOUT@Y Tocabra Hip eiTrovat Kat 
Tapa Tav Oeway xal rapa TOV Hpoov evpeveln ein. 

46. Tas 5é 87 airyas Kat Tous Tparyous TaveE 
eivexa ov Ovovar Aiyur tip ot elpnuevor TOV 
lava TOV OKT Jey AoyiSovras elvas ot Mev6- 
alot, Tovs dé oKTw Deovs TovTOUS T poTépous TOV 
duvadera Oeav pace yeverOar, ypaouat TE 61) 
Kal yrupovar ol Corypagor Kat ot aya paroTovol 
tov Ilavos T@yaApa KaTa TEP “EdAnves airyorrpo- 
owomTrov Kal TpayooKenéea, OUTL TOLOUTOV vouitovres 
elvat pv AAAG oOmoioy Totct drove Geoiat: Srev 
b¢ civera ToLOUTOY ypadhouat auton, ov pot HOvov 
éatl Aéyerv. céBovtat 5é wavtas Tovs alyas ot 
Mevdyavor, Kal pad ov TOUS Epoevas TOV Onrewv, 
Kal TOUTO@Y Ot alrroAot Temas pevovas & évouat éx Oe 
TOUTO@Y eva padiata, bores émreav atroOavn, TévO0s 
péya Tavrl TO Mevénaip vou tiOeTa. Kadéerae 
dé 6 6 TE Tparyos Kal oO Tay Aiyurtiotl Mévéns. 
eyevero 6é év 7 vou@ TOUT ém’ éued TOUTO TO 
Tépas: yuvatkt Tpdayos eparyeTo avapavbov. TovTo 
és em idee avpamey a amixero. 

47. °Tv &e Abybartvot prapov hynvrat Onpiov 
elvat, kal TovTO ev Hv Tus radon avTav Taplov 
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the first rites of sacrifice upon him at the altar, he 
resisted and slew them all. Now it seems to me 
that by this story the Greeks show themselves wholly 
ignorant of the nature and customs of the Egyptians ; 
for how should they sacrifice men, who are forbidden 
to sacrifice even the lower animals, save only swine 
and bulls and bull-calves, if they be unblemished, 
and geese? Moreover, Heracles being alone, and 
only a man too, as they say, how is it natural that he 
should slay a countless multitude? So much I say 
of this matter; may no god or hero be displeased 
with me therefor ! 

46. This is the reason why the Egyptians of whom 
I have spoken sacrifice no goats, male or female: 
the Mendesians reckon Pan among the eight gods, 
who, they say, were before the twelve gods. Now 
in their painting and sculpture the image of Pan is 
made as among the Greeks with the head and the 
legs of a goat; not that he is deemed to be in truth 
such, or unlike to other gods; but why they so 
present him I have no wish to say. The Mendesians 
hold all goats sacred, the male even more than the 
female, and goatherds are held in especial honour : 
one he-goat is most sacred of all; when he dies 
it is ordained that there should be great mourning 
in all the Mendesian province. In the Egyptian 
language Mendes is the name both for the he-goat 
and for Pan. In my lifetime a monstrous thing 
happened in this province, a woman having open in- 
tercourse with a he-goat. This came to be publicly 
known. 

47. Swine are held by the Egyptians to be unclean 
beasts. Firstly, if an Egyptian touch a hog in 
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passing by, he goes to the river and dips himself in 
it, clothed as he is ; and secondly, swineherds, native 
born Egyptians though they be, are alone of all men 
forbidden to enter any Egyptian temple ; nor will any 
give a swineherd his daughter in marriage, nor take 
a wife from their women ; but swineherds intermarry 
among themselves. Nor dothe Egyptians think right 
to sacrifice swine to any god save the Moon and 
Dionysus ; to these they sacrifice their swine at the 
same time, in the same season of full moon; then 
they eat of the flesh. The Egyptians have an account 
of the reason why they sacrifice swine at this festival, 
yet abominate them at others; I know it, but it is 
not fitting that I should relate it. But this is how 
they sacrifice swine to the Moon: the sacrificer lays 
the end of the tail and the spleen and the caul 
together and covers them up with all the fat that he 
finds about the belly, then burns all with fire; as for 
the rest of the flesh, they eat it at the time of full 
moon when they sacrifice the victim; but they will 
not taste it on any other day. Poor men, having but 
slender means, mould swine of dough, which they 
then bake and sacrifice. 

48. To Dionysus, on the evening of his festival, 
everyone offers a porker which he kills before his 
door and then gives to the swineherd himself who 
has sold it, for him to take away. The rest of the 
festival of Dionysus is ordered by the Egyptians 
much as it is by the Greeks, except for the dances ; 
but in place of the phallus they have invented the 
use of puppets a cubit long moved by strings, which 
are carried about the villages by women, the male 
member moving and near as big as the rest of the 
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body; a flute-player goes before, the women follow 
after, singing of Dionysus. There is a sacred legend 
which gives the reason for the appearance and 
motions of these puppets. 

49. Now, this being so, it seems to me that 
Melampus son of Amytheon was not ignorant but 
had attained knowledge of this sacrifice. For it 
was Melampus who taught the Greeks the name of 
Dionysus, and the way of sacrificing to him, and the 
phallic procession ; I would not in strictness say that 
he showed them completely the whole matter, for 
the later teachers added somewhat to his showing; 
but it was from him that the Greeks learnt to 
bear the phallus along in honour of Dionysus, 
and they got their present practice from his teach- 
ing. I think, then, that Melampus showed himself 
a cunning man, in that he set himself up for a 
prophet, and his teaching of the worship of Dionysus, 
besides much else, came from Egypt with but slight 
change; for I will not admit that it is a chance 
agreement between the Egyptian ritual of Dionysus 
and the Greek; for were that so, the Greek ritual 
would be of a Greek nature and not but lately 
introduced. Nor yet will I hold that the Egyptians 
took either this or any other custom from the Greeks. 
But I believe that Melampus learnt the worship of 
Dionysus chiefly from Cadmus of Tyre and those who 
came with Cadmus from Phoenice to the land now 
called Boeotia. 

50. Indeed, wellnigh all the names of the gods 
came to Hellas from Egypt. For I am assured by 
inquiry that they have come from foreign parts, and 
I believe that they came chiefly from Egypt. Except 
the names of Poseidon and the Dioscuri, as I have 
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already said, and Here, and Hestia, and Themis, and 
the Graces and the Nereids, the names of all the 
gods have ever existed in Egypt. I say but what the 
Egyptians themselves say. The gods whose names 
they say they do not know were, as I think, named 
by the Pelasgians, save only Poseidon, of whom they 
learnt knowledge from the Libyans. Alone of all 
nations the Libyans have had among them the name 
of Poseidon from the first, and they have ever 
honoured this god. The Egyptians did not so; nor 
do they worship heroes. 

51. These customs then and others besides, which 
I shall show, were taken by the Greeks from the 
Egyptians. It was not so with the ithyphallic images 
of Hermes; the making of these came from the 
Pelasgians, from whom the Athenians were the first 
of all Greeks to take it, and then handed it on to 
others. For the Athenians were then already 
counted as Greeks when the Pelasgians came to 
dwell in the land with them, and thereby began 
to be considered as Greeks. Whoever has been 
initiated into the rites of the Cabeiri, which the 
Samothracians learnt from the Pelasgians and now 
practice, he understands what my meaning is. 
Samothrace was formerly inhabited by those Pelas- 
gians who came to dwell among the Athenians, and 
it is from them that the Samothracians take their 
rites. The Athenians, then, were the first Greeks to 
make ithyphallic images of Hermes, and this they 
did because the Pelasgians taught them. The 
Pelasgians told a certain sacred tale about this, which 
is set forth in the Samothracian mysteries. 

52. Formerly, in their sacrifices, the Pelasgians 
called upon gods (this I know, for I was told at 
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Dodona) without giving name or appellation to 
any; for they had not as yet heard of such. They 
called them gods! because all things and the due 
assignment thereof were by them set in order. 
Then, after a long while, they learnt the names first 
of the rest of the gods, which came to them from 
Egypt, and, much later, the name of Dionysus; and 
presently they inquired of the oracle at Dodona 
concerning the names; for this place of divination is 
held to be the most ancient in Hellas, and at that 
time it was the only one. When the Pelasgians, 
then, inquired at Dodona if they should adopt the 
names that had come from foreign parts, the oracle 
bade them use the names. From that time on- 
wards they used the names of the gods in their 
sacrifices ; and the Greeks received these later from 
the Pelasgians. 

53. But whence each of the gods came into being, 
or whether they had all for ever existed, and what 
outward forms they had, the Greeks knew not till (so 
to say) a very little while ago; for I suppose that the 
time of Hesiod and Homer was not more than four 
hundred years before my own; and these are they 
who taught the Greeks of the descent of the gods, 
and gave to all their several names, and honours, 
and arts, and declared their outward forms. But 
those poets who are said to be older than Hesiod 
and Homer were, to my thinking, of later birth. 
The earlier part of all this is what the priestesses of 
Dodona tell; the later, that which concerns Hesiod 
and Homer, is what I myself Say. 

54. But as concerning the oracles in Hellas, and 


1 On the supposition that 6eds meant ‘‘a disposer,” 
connected with deouds, ridnus, etc, 
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that one which is in Libya, this is the account given 
by the Egyptians. The priests of Zeus of Thebes 
told me that two priestesses had been carried away 
from Thebes by Phoenicians; one of them (so, they 
said, they had learnt) was taken away and sold in 
Libya, and the other in Hellas; these women, they 
said, were the first founders of places of divination in 
the countries aforesaid. When I asked them how it 
was that they could speak with so certain knowledge, 
they said in reply that their people had sought dili- 
gently for these women, and had never been able to 
find them, but had learnt later the tale which was 
now told to me. 

55. That, then, I heard from the Theban priests ; 
and what follows, is told by the prophetesses of 
Dodona: to wit, that two black doves had come flying 
from Thebes in Egypt, one to Libya and one to 
Dodona ; this last settled on a beech tree, and uttered 
there human speech, declaring that there must be 
there a place of divination from Zeus; the people of 
Dodona understood that the message was divine, and 
therefore they established the oracular shrine. The 
' dove which came to Libya bade the Libyans (so they 
say) to make an oracle of Ammon; this also is sacred 
to Zeus. Such was the tale told by the Dodonaean 
priestesses, of whom the eldest was Promeneia and 
the next in age Timarete, and the youngest Nicandra ; 
and the rest of the servants of the temple at Dodona 
likewise held it true. 

56. But this is my own belief about it. If the 
Phoenicians did in truth carry away the sacred 
women and sell one in Libya and one in Hellas, then 
to my thinking the part of what is now Hellas, but 
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was formerly called Pelasgia, where this last was 
sold, was Thesprotia ; and presently, being there in 
slavery, she established a shrine of Zeus under a 
growing beech tree ; for it was reasonable that as she 
had been a handmaid of the temple of Zeus at 
Thebes she should remember that temple in the land 
to which she had come. After this she taught divi- 
nation, as soon as she understood the Greek language ; 
and she said that her sister had been sold in Libya 
by the same Phoenicians who sold her. 

57. I suppose that these women were called 
“doves’’ by the people of Dodona because they 
spoke a strange language, and the people thought 
it like the cries of birds ; presently the woman spoke 
what they could understand, and that is why they 
say that the dove uttered human speech ; as long as 
she spoke in her foreign language, they thought her 
voice was like the voice of a bird. For how could 
a dove utter the speech of men? The tale that 
the dove was black signifies that the woman was 
Egyptian.! 

58. The fashions of divination at Thebes of Egypt 
and Dodona are like to one another; moreover the 
practice of divining from the sacrificed victim has 
also come from Egypt. It would seem too that the 
Egyptians were the first people to establish solemn 
assemblies, and processions, and services; the Greeks ~ 
learnt all this from them. I hold this proved, 
because the Egyptian ceremonies are manifestly very 
ancient, and the Greek are of late origin. 

59. The Egyptians hold solemn assemblies not 


1 Perhaps Herodotus’ explanation is right. But the name 
‘*doves” may be purely symbolic; thus priestesses of 
Demeter and Artemis were sometimes called Bees, 
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once in the year, but often. The chiefest of these 
and the most zealously celebrated is at the town of 
Bubastis! in honour of Artemis, and the next is that 
in honour of Isis at Busiris. This town is in the 
middle of the Egyptian Delta, and there is in it a 
very great temple of Isis, who is in the Greek 
language, Demeter. The third greatest festival is at 
Sais in honour of Athene; the fourth is the festival 
of the sun at Heliopolis, the fifth of Leto at Buto, and 
the sixth of Ares at Papremis. 

60. When the people are on their way to Bubastis 
they go by river, men and women together, a great 
number of each in every boat. Some of the women 
make a noise with rattles, others play flutes all the 
way, while the rest of the women, and the men, sing 
and clap their hands. As they journey by river to 
Bubastis, whenever they come near any other town 
they bring their boat near the bank; then some of 
the women do as I have said, while some shout 
mockery of the women of the town; others dance, 
and others stand up and expose their persons. This 
they do whenever they come beside any riverside 
town. But when they have reached Bubastis, they 
make a festival with great sacrifices, and more wine is 
drank at this feast than in the whole year beside. 
Men and women (but not children) are wont to 
assemble there to the number of seven hundred 
thousand, as the people of the place say. 

61. Such is their practice there; I have already 
told how they keep the feast of Isis at Busiris. 
There, after the sacrifice, all the men and women 


1 Bubastis in the Delta, the ‘‘city of Pasht,”’ where the 
cat-headed goddess Pasht (identified by Herodotus with 
Artemis) was worshipped. 
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lament, in countless numbers; but it were profane 
for me to say who it is for whom they lament. 
Carian dwellers in Egypt do even more than this, for 
they cut their foreheads with knives ; showing there- 
by, that they are not Egyptians but strangers. 

62. When they assemble at Sais, on the night of 
the sacrifice, they keep lamps burning in the open air 
round about their houses. These lamps are saucers 
full of salt and oil, the wick floating thereon, and 
burning all night. This is called the Feast of Lamps. 
Egyptians who do not come to this assemblage are 
careful on the night of sacrifice to keep their own 
lamps burning, and so they are alight not only at Sais 
but throughout all Egypt. A sacred tale is told 
showing why this night is thus lit up and honoured. 

63. When the people go to Heliopolis and Buto 
they offer sacrifice only. At Papremis sacrifice is 
offered and rites performed as elsewhere ; but when 
the sun is sinking, while a few of the priests are 
left to busy themselves with the image, the 
greater number of them beset the entrance of the 
temple, with clubs of wood in their hands; they 
are confronted by more than a thousand men, all 
performing vows and all carrying wooden clubs 
like the rest. The image of the god, in a little 
wooden gilt casket, is carried on the day before 
this from the temple to another sacred chamber. 
The few who are left with the image draw a four- 
wheeled cart carrying it in its casket; the other 
priests stand in the temple porch and prevent its 
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entrance; the votaries take the part of the god, 
smite the priests, and are resisted. There is hard 
fighting with clubs, and heads are broken, and as I 
think (though the Egyptians told me no life was lost), 
many die of their wounds. The assemblage, say the 
people of the country, took its rise thus :—The 
mother of Ares dwelt in this temple; Ares had been 
reared away from her, and when he grew to manhood 
came to hold converse with his mother; but as her 
attendants, never having seen him before, kept him 
off and would not suffer him to pass, Ares brought 
men from another town, roughly handled the attend- 
ants, and gained access to his mother. From this, 
they say, arose this custom ofa battle of blows at 
the festival.} 

64. Further, it was the Egyptians who first made 
it a matter of religious observance not to have inter- 
course with women in temples, nor enter a temple 
after such intercourse without washing. Nearly all 
other men are less careful in this matter than are the 
Egyptians and Greeks, and hold a man to be like 
any other animal; for beasts and birds (they say) 
are seen to mate both in the temples and the sacred 
precincts; now were this displeasing to the god 
neither would the beasts do so. This is the reason 
given by others for practices which I for my part 
mislike ; but the Egyptians in this and in all other 
matters are exceeding strict against desecration of 
their temples. 

65. Though Egypt has Libya on its borders, it is 


1 It is uncertain what Egyptian deity Herodotus identifies 
with Ares. Ina Greek papyrus, ‘‘ Ares” is the equivalent 
for the Egyptian Anhur, a god, apparently, not clearly 
differentiated from ‘‘ Shu” or ‘‘ Heracles.” 
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not a country of many animals. All of them are 
held sacred ; some of these are part of mens’ house- 
holds and some not; but were I to declare the © 
reason why they are dedicated, I should be brought 
to speak of matters of divinity, of which I am espe- 
cially unwilling to treat ; I have never touched upon 
such save where necessity has compelled me. But I 
will now show how it is customary to deal with the 
animals. Men and women are appointed guardians 
to provide nourishment for each kind severally; a 
son inherits this office from his father. Townsmen in 
each place, when they pay their vows, make prayer 
to the god to whom the animal is dedicated, shaving 
the whole or the half or the third part of their 
children’s heads, and weighing the hair in a balance 
against a sum of silver; then whatever be the weight 
in silver of the hair is given to the female guardian 
of the creatures, who buys fish with it and feeds them 
therewith. Thus is food provided for them. Who- 
ever kills one of these creatures with intention is 
. punished with death ; if he kill by mischance he pays 
whatever penalty the priests appoint. Whoever 
kills an ibis or a hawk, with intention or without, 
must die for it. 

66. There are many household animals ; and there 
would be many more, were it not for what happens to 
the cats. When the females have kittened they 
will not consort with the males; and these seek them 
but cannot get their will of them; so their device is 
to steal aud carry off and kill the kittens (but they do 
not eat what they have killed). The mothers, 
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deprived of their young and desiring to have more 
will then consort with the males; for they are 
creatures that love offspring. And when a fire 
breaks out very strange things happen to the cats, 
The Egyptians stand round in a broken line, thinking 
more of the cats than of quenching the burning ; but 
the cats slip through or leap over the men and spring 
into the fire. When this happens, there is great 
mourning in Egypt. Dwellers in a house where a 
cat has died a natural death shave their eyebrows and 
no more ; where a dog has so died, the head and the 
whole body are shaven. 

67. Dead cats are taken away into sacred buildings, 
where they are embalmed and buried, in the town of 
Bubastis; bitches are buried in sacred coffins by the 
townsmen, in their several towns; and the like is 
done with ichneumons. Shrewmice and hawks are 
taken away to Buto, ibises to the city of Hermes, 
There are but few bears, and the wolves are little 
bigger than foxes; both these are buried wherever 
they are found lying. 

68. I will now show what kind of creature is the 
crocodile. For the four winter months it eats noth- 
ing. It has four feet, and lives both on land and in 
the water, for it lays eggs and hatches them out on 
land, and it passes the greater part of the day on dry 
ground, and the night in the river, the water being 
warmer than the air and dew. No mortal creature 
known to us grows from so small a beginning to such 
greatness; for its eggs are not much bigger than goose 
eggs, and the young crocodile is of a bigness answering 
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thereto, but it grows to a length of seventeen 
cubits and more. It has eyes like pigs’ eyes, and 
great teeth and tusks answering to the bigness of its 
body. It is the only animal that thas no tongue. 
Nor does it move the lower jaw. It is the only 
creature that brings the upper jaw down upon the 
lower. It has also strong claws, and a scaly impene- 
trable hide on its back. It is blind in the water, but 
very keen of sight in the air. Since it lives in the 
water, its mouth is all full within of leeches. All birds 
and beasts flee from it, except only the sandpiper, 
with which it is at peace, because this bird does the 
crocodile a service ; for whenever the crocodile comes 
ashore out of the water and then opens its mouth 
(and this it does for the most part to catch the west 
_ wind), the sandpiper goes into its mouth and eats 
the leeches ; the crocodile is pleased by this service 
and does the sandpiper no harm. 

69. Some of the Egyptians hold crocodiles sacred, 
others do not so, but treat them as enemies. The 
dwellers about Thebes and the lake Moeris deem 
them to be very sacred. There, in every place one 
crocodile is kept, trained to be tame; they put orna- 
ments of glass and gold on its ears and bracelets on 
its forefeet, provide for it special food and offerings, 
and give the creatures the best of treatment while 
they live; after death the crocodiles are embalmed 
and buried in sacred coffins. But about Elephantine 
they are not held sacred, and are even eaten. The 
Egyptians do not call them crocodiles, but champsae. 
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Logenv Eyov (rou, Xavrrodovras paivor, ovpny 
tarqrov Kal povny, peyabos Saov te Bods 0 peé- 
ytotos: TO dépua & avtov obtw yn Te Trayv éott 
@ate avouv yevouévov Evora trotéecOar axovtia 
EE avTov. 

72. Tivovras 6é cal evvdpies € év TO Tora, Tas 
ipas ynvras elvat. vouivoucr . 5é cal Tov ixOboov 
TOV Kahevpevov Ne OwTov ipov elvat Kat THY 
eyXervy, ipous é TOUTOUS tod NeiAXou dact elvat, 
Kal tav opvidwy TOUS XWarorecas. 

73. "Eore bé Kal aos Gpyis (pos, T@ ovvopa 
poine€. eyo pev py ovK eldoy ef un Soov yeah: 
kal yap on Kat omdvios émidoita ode, dv éréwr, 
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The Ionians called them crocodiles, from their like- 
ness to the lizards which they have in their walls.! 

70. There are many and various ways of crocodile 
hunting ; I will write only of that one way which I 
think most worthy of mention :—The hunter baits a 
hook with a chine of pork, and lets it float into the 
midst of the river ; he himself stays on the bank with 
a young live pig, which he beats. Hearing the cries 
of the pig, the crocodile goes after the sound, and 
meets the chine, which it swallows; then the hunters 
pull the line. When the crocodile is drawn ashore, 
first of all the hunter smears its eyes over with mud ; 
when this is done the quarry is very easily mastered, 
which, without that, is no light matter. 

71. River horses are sacred in the province of 
Papremis, but not elsewhere in Egypt. For their 
‘outward form, they are four-footed, with cloven hoofs 
like oxen ; their noses are blunt ; they are maned like 
horses, with tusks showing, and have a horse’s tail 
and a horse’s neigh; their bigness is that of the 
biggest oxen. Their hide is so thick that when it is 
dried spearshafts are made of it. 

72. Otters also are found in the river, which the 
Egyptians deem sacred ; and they hold sacred that 
fish too which is called the scale-fish, and the eel. 
These, and the fox-goose* among birds, are said to 
be sacred to the god of the Nile. 

73. Another bird also is sacred; it is called the 
phoenix. I myself have never seen it, but only pic- 
tures of it ; for the bird comes but seldom into Egypt, 


1 «poxdde:Aos is Ionic for a lizard ; the commoner word is 
catpa Or gavpos. xduwa is the Egyptian ‘‘em-suh,” a name 
which survives in the Arabic ‘‘ timsah,” 7.e. em-suh with the 
feminine article prefixed. 

2 Or ‘‘ Nile-goose.” 
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OS ‘HdvoTroA irae Aeyouat, TevTaKoaiwv™ gpovtav 
be Tote acl emedy oi atroOdvn o TaTHp. éote 6€, 
el TH papa Tapopowos, rooda5e Kal Towuabe: Ta 
pep avtov YpucoKoua TOY TTEPaV Ta dé épvOpa é és 
Ta padoTa? aleTo 1 rEperjynaw omotoTatos Kal TO 
péyaos. ToUTOV  8& Aéyouat pnyavacbas Tdbe, 
éuol pep ov muaTe hevyouTes” é& ‘A paBins Oppe- 
pevov és TO (pov Tov ‘HALov Kopiterv Tov TATEpa év 
omupyn éumdac covrTa Kal Odmrew év Tov ‘HAéou 
7 (pp tpo, Kopitew 5é obra: 7 paTov TIS oMUpYNS 

OV. TAT OEY Soov TE Suvaros éore hépew, wera 
BS erpaicba avTo popéovra, € émeay dé amomerpn Oi, 
oUTw@ 61) Kouqvarta TO wWoVv TOY TaTépa &s avTo 
évriBeva, owupvn dé adn eumraooew TOUTO Kar’ 
6 Te Tob @ov exkouNmvas éved ne TOY TaTépa 
éoxetpévou 8 Tod TAT POS yiver Iau T@UTO Bapos: 
epmacavTa 6 Kopilew poy eT Aiyomrov és TOU 
“HXiov 76 ipov. TaDTA pev TOvTOY TOY SpyLY 
Néyouct Trocéetw. 

74. Eiot dé rrepi OnBas ipot odes, avO pat av 
ovda pers Onda woves, ot peyadei EOVTES | pK pol dvo 
Képea ghopéovat tmrepuxora é& dcpns TAS Kepanijs: 
TOUS Odrroves atoOavovtas év ™@ ip@ TOU Atos: 
TovTOU yap odéas tov Beod dace elvas ipous. 

75. “Eore 86 xpos THS ‘ApaBins Kata Bovrowy 
ToOALy padLoTA KN Kel Wevos, Kal €> TOUTO TO wpiov 

HrOov wuvOavepevos wep) TGV TrEepwTav odiwv: 
drums pevos dé eldov ootéa odiwy Kal axavOas 
wrAnOet ev advvara amnynoacGas, owpot bé noay 
axavb éwy Kal peyaro Kat UmobeeaTEpor Kal éNac- 
COVES ETL TOUTWY, TOAAOL OE HoaV ovTOL. eat dé 
0 XY@pos ovTos, ev TO at axavOat KaTaxexvaTa., 
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once in five hundred years, as the people of Helio- 
polis say. It is said that the phoenix comes when his 
father dies. Ifthe picture truly shows his size and 
appearance, his plumage is partly golden and partly 
red. He is most like an eagle in shape and bigness. 
The Egyptians tell a tale of this bird’s devices which 
I do not believe. He comes, they say, from Arabia 
bringing his father to the Sun’s temple enclosed in 
myrrh, and there buries him. His manner of bring- 
ing is this: first he moulds an egg of myrrh as heavy 
as he can carry, and when he has proved its weight 
by lifting it he then hollows out the egg and puts his 
father in it, covering over with more myrrh the hollow 
in which the body lies; so the egg being with his 
father in it of the same weight as before, the 
phoenix, after enclosing him, carries him to the 
temple of the Sun in Egypt. Such is the tale of 
what is done by this bird. 

74. Near Thebes there are sacred snakes, harmless 
to men, small in size and bearing two horns on the 
top of their heads. These, when they die, are buried 
in the temple of Zeus, to whom they are said to be 
sacred. 

75. Not far from the town of Buto, there is a 
place in Arabia to which I went to learn about the 
winged serpents. When I came thither, I saw in- 
numerable bones and backbones of serpents; many 
heaps of backbones there were, great and small and 
smaller still. This place, where lay the backbones 
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towoade tis, eoBorAn éF dpéwy oTeway és Trediov 
péya, TO O€ Tedtoy TOUTO cuvaTTEs TH AlyuTTiC— 
medi. oyos 5é éotl dua TO eape mrepwrovs 
dis ex TIS "ApaBins métecOar én Alyurtou, 
tas 6é iBus TAS épviOas arravTacas és Thy 
éo Bonny TAUTNS THS xepns | ov Tapievar TOUS Shes 
adda KaTaxteivery. Kat Ty iSw dia tobvto TO 
épryov Teruo Oat héyouct "ApaBrot peyddos 7 pos 
Aiyuttiov: oporoyeovot Se kab Aiyvmrion Sta 
TavTa Tipav tas GpviOas Tavras. 

76. Eidos 5€ rHjs pev iBwos Tobe pédawva Servos 
Taca, oKénen be popées yepavou, ™ poo wTov dé 
és Ta Madore émirypuTron, péryabos cov Kpek. 
TOV pev 1) pedawve@y TOV LAXOMEVEWY TrPOS TOUS 
ddus noe idén, TaV O év Toot pahdov el evpevéwy 
Toict avOpwrroiat (SEat yap 69 eiot iBres) yidn 
THY Kepanrny Kal THV Setpny wacap, AevKn mrepoice 
TAH Keparns Kal auyevos Kai axpéwy Ta 
mrEpoYOV Kal Tov Tuyatov axpov (radra 5é Ta 
elmov TaVvTa pérava éorl devas), oKxévea bé Kal 
T™ poo wTrov empepns TH ETépy. TOD bé ddios 7 
pophy oin Tjep TOV bdpow, amTira Sé ov WTEpWTA 
popes GAA Tolot THS vuKTepidos TTEpoios pa- 
ALoTa Kn euhepéctata. 

Tocatta pév Onpiov TEpL ipay etpna De. 

77. AvTay dé 57 Atyunriov ov pev tept Thy 
ometpowevny Aiyumrov oiKéoucl, penunv avOpworrav 
TAVTOV eM AT KEOVTES padiora hoyeaTaror elo 
pakp@ TeV éy@ €5 dvatrepay ariKounp, TpOT dé 
Cons rowpde Staypéwvrac: cuppaigovar T pets TMEPAS 
emetis NVvos éxdoToU, éuéTOLCL Onpepevor THY 
vyleinv kal KrAvVopact, vopilovTes aro TOV TPE- 
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scattered, is where a narrow mountain pass opens into 
a great plain, which is joined to the plain of Egypt. 
Winged serpents are said to fly at the beginning of 
spring, from Arabia, making for Egypt; but the ibis 
birds encounter the invaders in this pass and kill 
them. The Arabians say that the ibis is greatly 
honoured by the Egyptians for this service, and the 
Egyptians give the same reason for honouring these 
birds. 

76. Now this is the appearance of the ibis. It is. 
all deep black, with legs like a crane’s, and a beak 
strongly hooked ; its size is that of a landrail. Such 
is the outward form of the ibis which fights with the 
serpents. Those that most consort with men (for 
the ibis is of two kinds) have all the head and neck 
bare of feathers; their plumage is white, save the 
head and neck and the tips of wings and tail (these 
being deep black); the legs and beak of the bird 
are like those of the other ibis. The serpents are 
like water-snakes. Their wings are not feathered 
but most like the wings of a bat. 

I have now said enough concerning creatures that 
are sacred, 

77. Among the Egyptians themselves, those who 
dwell in the cultivated country are the most care- 
ful of all men to preserve the memory of the past, 
and none whom I have questioned have so many 
chronicles. I will now speak of the manner of life 
which they use. For three following days in every 
month they purge themselves, pursuing after health 
by means of emetics and drenches; for they think 
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dovtwv aitiwy mdaas Tas vovoous Tolot avOpa- 
mots yivecOar. cial pev yap cal dd\Xws Aiyvrrttoe 
peta AiBvas tyinpéotato TavtTowy avo pwrev TOV 
a@péwy Soxéewy enol eivera, Ste ov peTAaNrdOCOVGL 
ai dpa év yap thot petaBorAnor Tolot avOpw- 
WOLol Ai vOvGOL padLoTA yivovTaL TOV TE GAXRWY 
mavtwv Kal 5) Kal TOV wpéwy ddtoTAa. apTo- 
dayéovot Sé éx TOV GAUPEewY TroLebYTES ApToUs, 
Tous éxelvot KUAAHATLS Ovoydlouct. olv@ é Ex 
xpiWéwv ameroimpévo Siaxpéwvtas: ov yap ode 
etal ev TH Ywopn apTredro. t’xOdwv Sé Tovs pev 
pos HALov avnvaytes @pmovs otTéovTat, Tors Sé 
é& Gdns tetaptyevpévous. opvidwy Sé Tovs Te 
dptuyas Kal Tas vncoas Kal TA puKpa TOV opvidwry 
ona oitéovtat Mporapixevaarres. Ta 86 dAXNa 
boa 7) opvidwy 7 tyOvwv ode éotl éxopeva, Xwpis 
) oxogot ods ipol amodedéyatar, Tovs Rottrovs 
omrous Kal ébOovs otréovTat. 

78. "Ev d€ riot ouvovoinot toict evoaipoor 
avTav, éreav amd Seltrvov yévavtar, tepipéper 
avnp vexpov év cop@ EvALvov TreTrOLNMEvOV, Mey LN- 
pévov és Ta pddiota Kal ypad7y Kal Epy@, wéyabos 
Scov te mnxvaiov) 7 dianxuv, Serxvds b€ ExaoT@ 
TOV cuptroTéwy Aéyet ‘\’Es ToDTOY opéwy Trivé TE 
kal réptrev: éceat yap amro0avwy ToLodToS.” TadTA 
pev Tapa Ta CULTOGLA TroLEvCL. 

79. Ilarpiotoe 58 ypewpevos vopotor adXdov ov- 
Séva émixt@vtat’ Totoe ddAXa Te erragia éotl vo- 
pia, kat 61 Kal decopa &v éott, Aivos, daTep év TE 
Dowikn aoidipos €or) cai év Kitrpo Kal GdXn, Kata 

' MSS. wdyrn mnxvaiov; Stein brackets wdvrn, “‘a cubit’s 
length every way” being unintelligible here. 
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it is from the food which they eat that all sick- 
nesses come to men. Even without this, the 
Egyptians are the healthiest of all men, next to 
the Libyans; the reason of which to my thinking 
is that the climate in all seasons is the same; for 
change is the great cause of men’s falling sick, more 
especially changes of seasons. They eat bread, 
making loaves which they call “ cyllestis 1 of coarse 
grain. For wine, they use a drink made of barley ; 
for they have no vines in their country. They 
eat fish either raw and sun-dried or preserved with 
brine. Quails and ducks and small birds are salted 
and eaten raw; all other kinds of birds, as well as 
fish (except those that the Egyptians hold sacred) 
are eaten roast and boiled. 

78. At rich men’s banquets, after dinner a man 
carries round an image of a corpse in a coflin, 
painted and carved in exact imitation, a cubit or two 
cubits long. This he shows to each of the company, 
saying “ Drink and make merry, but look on this; for 
such shalt thou be when thou art dead.” Such is the 
custom at their drinking-bouts. 

79. They keep the ordinances of their fathers, and 
add none others to them. Among other notable 
customs of theirs is this, that they have one song, the 
Linus-song,? which is sung in Phoenice and Cyprus 

1 Loaves twisted to a point, apparently. 

2 This is the hymn for a slain youth (said to typify the 
departure of early summer), Thammuz, Atys, Hylas, or 


Linus ; the Semitic refrain az lenu, ‘‘alas for us,” becomes 
the Greek afAivos, from which comes the name Linus. 
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pévToL Oven ovvopya EXEL, ouppéperar dé wuTosS 
civan TOV Ob "EdAnves Aivov ovoualovtes delSovct, 
MOTE TOAAG pev Kal GAAa aTrodapate pe TOY 
wept Alyurtov éovtwv, év S€ 67 Kai tov Aivov 
oxolev EXaBov To ovvoua’ aivovtas O€ alet KoTE 
TouToy aeidovtes. Eats 66 Aiyumtiati o Alvos 
kadevpevos Mavepas. épacay Sé pw Alyvatios 
Tov mpwtou Bactrkevoavtos Aiyurrrou traida jou- 
voryevea yevé Bau, arobavovta 5é avrov avo pov 
Opnvoict TOUTOLGL v1ro Alyumtiov TounO iva, Kat 
ado.onv Te TavTnY TpwTny Kal povvnv adic 
yevér Oat. 

80. Luppépovras dé Kat Tobe GAXO Alyorreot 
‘BAM VOv pouvotat Aaxedatpoviorce’ Ol vewTepot 
auTav ToLct mpeaButépoice cwTUyy dvovTes 
elxovoe THS 0600 Kab ext pamovras Kat emovor €& 
Epns UTavotéatat. TOE pévTot adrAovoe ‘EA - 
Aver ovdapoice TuppéepovTar: avtt Tov mpooa- 
yopeveuv adn rouS év That odoice T pookuveovat 
re péx pt TOU youvaTos THY KEtpa. 

"Evdeducact 8é xBavas Aevéous meph Ta 
soba Gucavwrous, TOUS Kan€ovelt Kadacipis’ 
érl rovTtotoe 5é eipivea eiwata NevKA éTravaBAnSdov 
popéovar. Ov pevTou Es ye TA Lpa EodépeTas Eipt- 
yea ovoe ouyxatabanreral opt’ ov yap sotov. 
opodoyéovar 5é¢ Tavta Toit "Opdixoiar Kareope- 
vowou Kal Baxxrroice, éodor dé Aiyuntiouwt Kal 
Tv@aryopetorce: oveé yap TOUTED TOV Opyiwy pere- 
xovra davov éorl év elpivéorae eluace GadOjva. 
ae 5é mepl avTa@v ipods Novos eyouevos. 

: Kal Tabe adda Aiyurrriowe earl eeupn- 
peéva, er Te Kal Huépn éexdotn Oewv Stev éoTi, 
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and elsewhere; each nation has a name of its own for 
this, but it is the same song that the Greeks sing, 
and call Linus; wherefore it is to me one of the 
many strange things in Egypt, whence the Egyptians 
got the name. Plainly they have ever sung this song ; 
the name for Linus in Egyptian is Maneros.1 The 
Egyptians told me that Maneros was the only son 
of their first king, who died untimely, and this 
dirge was sung by the Egyptians in his honour ; 
and this, they said, was their earliest and their only 
chant. 

80. There is a custom too which no Greeks save 
the Lacedaemonians have in common with the 
Egyptians :—younger men, when they meet their 
elders, turn aside and give place to them in the way, 
and rise from their seats when an older man 
approaches. But they have another custom which is 
nowhere known in Greece : passers-by do not address 
each other, but salute by lowering the hand to the 
knee. 

81. They wear linen tunics with fringes hanging 
about the legs, called “ calasiris,” and loose white 
woollen mantles over these. But nothing of wool is 
brought into temples, or buried with them; that is 
forbidden. In this they follow the same rule as the 
ritual called Orphic and Bacchic, but which is in 
truth Egyptian and Pythagorean; for neither may 
those initiated into these rites be buried in woollen 
wrappings. There is a sacred legend about this. 

82. I pass to other inventions of the Egyptians. 
They assign each month and each day to some god ; 


1 Maneros, probably from the refrain ma-n-hra, ‘‘come 
back to us.” 
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Kal TH EKATTOS mHepN yevopevos oTéotot Ey KUPHO EL 


Kal 5KwWS TEehEUTHTEL Kat oxoios TUS éorat. Kat 
TovTotat Tav “EAAjv@v of év Troma yevouevoe 
eXpnTavTo. Tépard Te WrAéw ot avevpytat 7] 
Totct GAXotot atract avOparnota yevouévou yap 
Téparos purdacovar ypad opevor TomoBaivoy, 
cat iy Kore ba Tepov TAPATAHTLOV TOUT YévnTaL, 
KATA TOUTO vouilovar amoByaer Gat. 

83. Mavtixy dé avroice ade Ovaxéerae avl pw- 
TOV per ovoevl T POT KEETAL " TEXYN, Tav 6é Jeav 
peteteréeporoe’ kal yap ‘Hpakréos payrnov avTo0. 
éotl Kal "ATrodVOS Kal “AOnvains Kab ‘Apréwioos 
Kal “A peos Kat Avos, Kal TO rye padiora, év TULA 
Gryov Tat mavT ov TOV pavrnion, Anrods év Bourtot 
mont éori. ov pévToL ai ye pavrnias opt Kata 
TOUTO ETTACL, aN  Sudpopor cial. 

84, ‘H dé int pent KaTa Tade ope déSacrac’ 
pins vovcov Exaatos intpos éote Kal ov TAEdVaP. 
mdvra &' intpéy dors méar of pev yap op Oarpary 
int pol KatecTaot, ob oe Keparijs, ot Oé odovTay, ot 
dé THY KaTa vndv?, ot O€ TOV adavewy vovowv. 

85. Opijvoe dé kat Taal opeor elol aide’ ToLce 
ay arroyevntat éx TOY oiKtov avO pwr os Tou TLS 
Kal AGYos 7, TO Onrv yévos may TO €k TOV olxtoy 
TOUT kar’ a @v éemhacaro THY cepadiy TIO 7) 
Kal TO Tpogwnor, KATELT OL ev TOLTL OlKioLoL Dz- 
Tovoat Tov vex pov avTal ava 7 WON oT papa- 
poevas TUTTOVTAL emelwa pévas Kat paivoveat TOUS 
palous, ouy d€ ode at TpocnKovea Tacal, érépo- 
dev 6e ot avépes, TUTTOVTAL EmeS@pevor Kal OvTOL. 
érreay O€ Tavita Trolnowat, OTH és THY TapiyevoL 
KoptCovar. 
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they can tell what fortune and what end and what 
disposition a man shall have according to the day of 
his birth. This has given material to Greeks who deal 
in poetry. They have made themselves more omens 
than all other nations together; when an ominous 
thing happens they take note of the outcome and 
write it down; and if something of a like kind 
happen again they think it will have a like result. 

83. As to the art of divination among them, it 
belongs to some of the gods, but to no one among 
men; there are in their country oracles of Heracles, 
Apollo, Athene, Artemis, Ares, and Zeus, and (which 
is the most honoured of all) of Leto in the town of 
Buto, Nevertheless they have diverse ways of divin- 
ation, not one only. 

84. The practice of medicine is so divided among 
them, that each physician is a healer of one disease 
and no more. All the country is full of physicians, 
some of the eye, some of the teeth, some of what 
pertains to the belly, and some of the hidden diseases. 

85. They mourn and bury the dead as I will show. 
Whenever a man of note is lost to his house by death, 
all the womenkind of the house daub their faces or 
heads with mud; then, with all the women of their 
kin, they leave the corpse in the house, and roam 
about the city lamenting, with their garments girt 
round them and their breasts showing ; and the men 
too lament in their place, with garments girt likewise. 
When this is done, they take the dead body to be 
embalmed. 
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86. Kiot dé ou €7 avT@® TOVT@ KaTéaTaL Kat 
TEXYNY éyovat TAUTHY. ovroL, émedv ot xoptcO7 
vex pos, decxvvovct TotoL Kopicace mapadelypara 
vex pay EvAwa, TH ready peppnueva* gaeas at THY 
poev omovdasorarny adr éwy gaat el elvat Tob ouK Bavov 
Toved Mat TO ovvoua ert TOLOUT@ TpHYy"aTL Ovoua- 
Ce, Thv 5é SevTépny Seuxvuouar Urradeca TEpny TE 
TAUTNS Kal evTereotEepny, THY Oé TpiTny evTehe- 

oraTny ppdcartes dé muvOavovta tap avToY 
Kata, ivrwa Bovrovtai aodu cxevacOjvar TOV 
veK pov. ot ev 8 exrod@v pad omohoynaavTes 
ararddoo ovran, ob dé UrroheeTropevor ev olKnpact 
@O€ TA oTOVoaLOTAaTA Tapixevouct. T para pev 
cKOh@ o1Onp bia TOV pubwrnpov efaryovar TOV 
eynepanor, TQ ev avrov ovtTw é&dyovtes, Ta Sé 
eyxXéovtes pappaka’ Hera dé AiO Aidvonic@ oF Eu 
Tapacxicavres Tapa THv hamdpnv ef a av elhov TIDY 
KOLALny Tao ay, exxadjpayres dé avtay cai §nO7- 
CAVTES olive pouvexni adres bin Béovar Oupsjpace 
TET PLLpLevOLCL’ émerta, THY vnovy 'o UPYNS axnpatou 
TET PLLpLevnS Kai Kacins KAL TOV a dov Oupunpatw Vy, 
mrHV MBaverod, TWANTAVTES suppamrovat OmTLo@. 
TAUTA oe TWOUnTAYTES Taptyevouat ALTP@ Kpuypav- 
TES NLEepas éBSoprjxovra* wrebvas oé TOUTED ouK 
éfeore Tapixevery. emeay dé Tapebwar at é86o- 
pyKOVTA, Aoveavtes TOV vex pov KaTELALa cova’ TAY 
avTov TO od pa, a1vdovos Buccivns TEAALOTL KATA- 
TETUNEVOLGL, Umoxplovres TO KOM, T® 57 avr 
KOAANS TA TOAAA Xpéwvrae Alyorrtot. évOcdrev 
dé mapadelapevot MLvy Ob TpoanKovTES movebyTae 
EvAwvov tuTrov davOpwoedéa, Tornodpuevoe Sé 


1 MSS. appear to show indications of a lacuna here. 
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86. There are men whose whole business this is 
and who have this special craft. These, when a dead 
body is brought to them, show the bringers wooden 
models of corpses, painted in exact imitation; the 
most perfect manner of embalming belongs, they say, . 
to One whose name it were profane for me to speak 
in treating of such matters ; the second way, which 
they show, is less perfect than the first, and cheaper, 
and the third is the least costly of all. Having 
shown these, they ask the bringers of the body in 
which fashion they desire to have it prepared. The 
bearers, having agreed in a price, go their ways, and 
the workmen, left behind in their place, embalm the 
body. If they do this in the most perfect way, they 
first draw out part of the brain through the nostrils 
with an iron hook, and inject certain drugs into the 
rest. Then, making a cut near the flank with a 
sharp knife of Ethiopian stone, they take out all the 
intestines, and clean the belly, rinsing it with palm 
wine and bruised spices; and presently, filling the 
belly with pure ground myrrh and casia and any 
other spices, save only frankincense, they sew it up 
again. Having done this, they conceal the body for 
seventy days, embalmed in saltpetre ; no longer time 
is allowed for the embalming ; and when the seventy 
days are past they wash the body and wrap the whole 
of it in bandages of fine linen cloth, anointed with gum, 
which the Egyptians mostly use instead of glue; 
which done, they give back the dead man to his friends. 
These make a hollow wooden figure like a man, in 
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évepyviar TOV veKpov, Kal KATAKANLCaYTES ovTw 
Oncaupivovar € évy oixnparte Onxai@, taravtes opOov 
pos TOLVoV. 

87. Otrw eev TOUS Ta, TOAUTEMETTATA oKevd- 
Covet vex pous, Tous O€ Ta péoa, Bovdopévous THY 
dé TohuTendeinu pevryovTas aKevatovat @de* éreav 
TOUS KAVOTHPAS TAHT OVTAL TOU aro | ed pou dnet- 
patos yevouevon, év av emdyo av Tob vexpod THY 
Kothinn, ouTE dvaTapovres QUTOY ovTE éfedovres 
THY VNOUD, Kara dé Ty eSpny canOnaavres Kat eT L- 
AaBovtes TO KNUo pa (THS Omricw 0600 Taptxevoua 
Tas ‘TpoKerpevas NLEpAas, TH b¢ TedeuTaty éfteloe 
és Tis Kotrins THY Kedpinv THv éonKav TpoTepov. 
Hy bé exer Too auTnY Sivapuv OOTE apa. EWUTH THY 
vn dvv Kal Ta omhayxva KATATETHKOTA eEdryer’ 
Tas 6é capKas TO AiTpov KaTaThKel, Kal 89 AetTre- 

Tal Tod vexpov TO bépua povvov kal Ta doTéa. 
émeay 6é TavTa TOT MOL, ar av éwxav otte 
TOV Agog ovdev & ETL Tpnyparevdevres. 

‘H 6€ tpitn tapixevors earl Hde, i) Tovs 
cate da Gevertépous oKxevater’ cuppain bin. 
cavres THY Kothiny Tapixevovat Tas éBdounKovta 

nuepas Kal érevta an’ av éwKav arog épea Bat. 

89. Tas dé yuvaicas TOV emupaveay avopov, 
emedy TEAEVTIT WSL, ou TApavTiKa, 6160001 Tapt- 
never, ovdé cat dy wor everdées Kapra Kal NOyou 
TEvvOS yuvaiKes: GNX’ éreav TptTatas ui) TETAQ- 
Tatas yevavTat, oUT@ mapabvbobar Foiee Tap 
Xevovat. TOUTO 6é movedor ovTw TovdE ElveKey, iva 
pn ode ot bs ge cae ploryovrTas Tho quvaé 
ha pp hvat yap Twa pact praryojsevov vexp@ 
TpocpaTp yuvatKos, KaTterTreiy O€ TOV OmoTEXVOD. 
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which they enclose the corpse, shut it up, and pre- 
serve it safe in a coffin-chamber, placed erect against 
a wall. 

87. This is how they prepare the dead who 
have wished for the most costly fashion!; those 
whose wish was for the middle and less costly 
way are prepared in another fashion. The em- 
balmers charge their syringes with cedar oil and 
therewith fill the belly of the dead man, making no 
cut, nor removing the intestines, but injecting the 
drench through the anus and checking it from 
returning; then they embalm the body for the 
appointed days; on the last day they let the oil which 
they poured in pass out again. It has so great power 
that it brings away the inner parts and intestines all 
dissolved ; the flesh is eaten away by the saltpetre, 
and in the end nothing is left of the body but 
skin and bone. Then the embalmers give back the 
dead body with no more ado. 

88. When they use the third manner of embalming, 
which is the preparation of the poorer dead, they 
cleanse the belly with a purge, embalm the body for 
the seventy days and then give it back to be taken 
away. 

89. Wives of notable men, and women of great 
beauty and reputation, are not at once given over to 
the embalmers, but only after they have been dead 
for three or four days; this is done, that the 
embalmers may not have carnal intercourse with 
them. For it is said that one was found having 
intercourse with a woman newly dead, and was 
denounced by his fellow-workman. 


} robs 74 moAUTEACTTATA, sc. BuvAouevous. 
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90. “Os S dv  avtav Aiyumriov i _Eeiver 
dpolas v0 pocodeldov aprraabeis y) br avrTow 
TOU TOTALOU paivntar TeOvews, Kar iy ay moMy 
eFeverx Oh, TOUTOUS Taca avaryin éotl Tapuxev- 
TAaVTAS aQurov Kal mepioteiNavTas WS KadMora 
Odxpat é év ipnot Onxyor’ aude padoa éfeore auToU 
Gdrov oddéva odte TOV TPoanKovT ov OUTE TOD 
piror, anna pv at ipées avrol tov NetAouv ate 
mréov Te 7 avOpwrov vexpoy yerpamTdlorTes 
Qamrovat. 

91. “EdAnvexoiae dé vouatoa pevyouvat xpac Gat, 
TO O€ cUpTray elmrely, pnd dAdov pndapa pnda- 
OV avO pwrav vopaioigt. ob pep yup adrov Aiyv- 
TTLOL OUTW TOUTO pura cova, é éore dé Xeppes 70- 
us peyary vopod TOU OnBaixod eyyus Neéns 7 0- 
Awos" €v TAUTD TH TOA éoTl Mepoéos TOU Aavans 
ipov TeTpaycovon, méprE 8é aurob poivices mepu- 
Kaol. TA 6 TpoTrUAa Tov tpov ALOwa eat Kapta 
peydara’ eri dé auroict _avdpidytes dv0 éoraou 
ALOcvor peyaror. év b€ TO TrEepiBeBANMEV@O TOUT@ 
ynos Te Evi Kal ayadpa ev avT@ évéotynxe Tod Iep- 
aéos. ovTot ob Xeupitar A€yovor tov Ilepoéa 
TOAAGKLS pev ava THY yHV paver Bai ot TOANAKES 
5é ow TOU ipod, cav0adov TE aAUTOU mepopnuevov 
evptoxecOat éov TO péyabos Simrnyu, TO emeay 
havn, evonvéeww a&tracav Aiyumrov. tavta pév 
Aéyouat, movedar 66 TabeE ‘EXAqvica ™@ Hepoés- 
dyava (YU LV LKOV Teta dua TAaCNS aryeovins exovra, 
TApeXovTes deOra KTNVED Kat XAaivas Kal bép- 
pata. eipouévou O€é peu O TL ope provvosct éwle o 
Tlepoevs emupaives Gat Kal O Tt Kexoploarat 
Alyuntiwv Tov ad\NwY ayava yuuvixov TiO Tes, 
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90. When anyone, be he Egyptian or stranger, is 
-known to have been carried off by a crocodile or 
drowned by the river itself, such an one must by all 
means be embalmed and tended as fairly as may be 
and buried in a sacred coffin by the townsmen of the 
place where he is cast up; nor may any of his kins- 
folk or his friends touch him, but his body is deemed 
something more than human, and is handled and 
buried by the priests of the Nile themselves. 

91. The Egyptians shun the use of Greek customs, 
and (to speak generally) the customs of any other 
men whatever. Yet, though the rest are careful of 
this, there is a great city called Chemmis, in the 
Theban province, near the New City; in this city is 
a square temple of Perseus son of Danae, in a grove 
of palm trees. The colonnade before this temple is 
of stone, very great ; and there stand at the entrance 
two great stone statues. In this outer court there is 
a shrine with an image of Perseus standing in it. 
The people of this Chemmis say that Perseus is often 
seen up and down this land, and often within the 
temple, and that the sandal he wears is found, and it 
is two cubits long; when that is seen, all Egypt 
prospers. This is what they say ; and their doings in 
honour of Perseus are Greek, in that they celebrate 
games comprising every form of contest, and offer 
animals and cloaks and skins as prizes. When I 
asked why Perseus appeared to them alone, and why, 
unlike all other Egyptians, they celebrate games, 
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égpacav Tov Tlepoéa éx THS EWUTOY TOALOS yeyo- 
vévar' tov yap Aavaov ral TOV Avynéa eovTas 
Xeppiras éxtrrA@oat és THY ‘EdAdOa, amo 5é Tov- 
TOD ryevenoreovTes xatéBawvov és TOV epoca. 
amixopevov S€ avTov és Aiyutrtoy Kat aitiny THY 
cal” EXAnves A€youet, oicovra ex AuBuns tHv Top- 
yovs Keharnv, Epacav érbeciv cal wapda odéas 
Kal avayvavat Tous ouvyyevéas TavTas’ éxpeualn- 
Kota O€ pv amixécbas és Aiyumtoy TO tHS Xéu- 
[LOS OUVOMA, TETTUG LEVOY TTAPA THS MNATPOS. ayava 
5€ of yupviKoy avTOD KEeXEvVCAaVTOS érriTEnéELV. 

92. Tadra pév tavta ot KatuTepbe TeV éEXéwr 
oixéovtes Aiyvmrcso: vouifoucr ot bé b4 év Totce 
Ereoe KATOLKN EVOL Toot pev avtotct vopowae 

péovray Toiat Kal ot dAdot Aiyorrtot, Kat Ta 
andra Kal yuvarnt ph ExaaTos QUT@Y TUVOLKEEL 
Kata TEP "EAAqves, aTap pos evrehelny TOV 
ourteoy Tdbe ope ara efevpnrac.  érreay TANPNS 
yevntas O TOTAMOs Kab Ta media mehayion, pueras 
€v T@ vdare xpivea TONG, TA Aiyon reo. KadEOUE 
AwTOV TADT émeay Spepace avaivovat Tpos HpAtov 
Kal Emerta TO eK fécou ToD AwTOD, Th pyceove éov 
éuepés, TTiGavTEs movebyTas é— avtov aptous 
OT TOUS Tupt. éote O€ Kal 7 piSa Tod AwTod TOUvTOU 
édwdin Kat éyyvacer €TLeLKeWS, COV OT POYYUVAOD, 
péyabos Kata Biron. éote O€ Kai dha Kpivea 
podocr eudepea, ep 7 TOTAL ytvopeva Kal 
TauTa, é& av o KapTos év aXAN KGXUKL Tapadvo- 
pen éx Tis: pins yiverat, Knpip opncay Loenu 
omoLorar ov" ev TOUT TP@KT a: ba ov Té mupny ehains 
eyyiverat aux, TpwyeTaL 6e Kat amrana Taira 
xalava, thv 6€ BvBrov THY éréTELoy ywomevny 
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they told me that Perseus was by lineage of their 
city ; for Danaus and Lynceus, who voyaged to Greece, 
were of Chemmis; and they traced descent from 
these down to Perseus. They told too how when he 
came to Egypt for the reason alleged also by the 
Greeks—namely, to bring the Gorgon’s head from 
Libya—he came to Chemmis too and recognised all 
his kin ; and how before he came to Egypt he had 
heard the name of Chemmis from his mother. It was 
at his bidding, said they, that they celebrated the 
games. 

92. All these are the customs of Egyptians who 
dwell above the marsh country. Those who inhabit 
the marshes have the same customs as the rest, both 
in other respects, and in that each man has one wife, 
asin Greece. They have, besides, devised means to 
make their food less costly. When the river is in 
flood and overflows the plains, many lilies, which the 
Egyptians call lotus, grow in the water. They pluck 
these and dry them in the sun, then they crush the 
poppy-like centre of the plant and bake loaves of it. 
The root also of this lotus is eatable, and of a sweetish 
taste; it is round, and of the bigness of an apple. 
Other lilies also grow in the river, which are like 
roses ; the fruit of these is found in a calyx springing 
from the root by a separate stalk, and is most like to 
a comb made by wasps; this produces many eatable 
seeds as big as an olive-stone, which are eaten both 
fresh and dried, They use slso the byblus which 
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éredvy avacrdcwot éx TaV MoV, TA peV aVO 
aris dmroTapyovTes és ado Te TpaTrouct, TO O€ 
KaTW ErE|Lppevor Scov Te emt THX YY Tparyouct 
cal mwréovor? of 5é ay Kal kapta BovAwvrat 
XPNSTH TH BvBro XpaaGar, é €v KuBave Siapavee 
mviavres btw Tpwyouct. ot oé TIVES avuTav 
Saou a amo TOV txOvov pouvov, TOUS émredy AaBwot 
Kal éfehwat THY KoLriny, avaivovot pos HALov Kal 
érretta avous €ovtTas ouTéovTat. 

93. O« 5é bx Aves ot aryenaior ev pev Tolot ToTa- 
poioe ov para yivovrae, Tpepopevor 6 év THOL 
Aipvynot ToLdde ToLevot. éTEedy opeas éain olatpos 
kutoxeoOar, dryedndov éxmrwovat és Oddaccar 
nyéovrar Sé ot Epoeves atroppaivoytes Tod Bopod, 
at &é émopevat avakatTouat Kal é& avrod xut- 
akovtat. émedy Oé mAnpeEs yevovTar éy TH Ga- 
Adoon, avaT wove t OT Low és nea 7a EwuT@y 
exaa Tot, Hryéovrae pévToL ve OUKETL Ob avroi, Ga 
tav Onréwv yiverat a HyEpovin: Tyyevpevan dé 
deyehnOov movedoe olov tmep émrotevy ot Epoeves® TOD 
yap ¢ @@Y aTroppaivovat Kat’ dALYyoUS TOV Key @V, 
ot Ss epoeves KaTamivougt Emr Opevot. evol € ot 
Kéyxpot ovUTOL ixOves. éx oe TOV TEplry VOMEVOY 
Kab wn KaTam vopevoy KeyX pov ot Tpepopevor 
v YOves yivovras. of & dv avtav adoae éxmd@ovTes 
és Gddaccap, paivovrar TETPLULEVOL Ta ém ape- 
oTEpa TOY Keparewr, ot & dp orricw avaTAWOVTES, 
Ta érl beFta Tetpiparat, waaXovet 5é radra da 
T00¢ EVOmevot TAS yijs én \apiaTepa KaTamAwouce 
és OdXacaar, Kal avatrdworTes OTriaw THS AVTHS 


1 Stein brackets xa) xwAfovei, as being inappropriate ; it 
should perhaps come after tpdxova: above, 
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grows annually: it is plucked from the marshes, the 
top of it cut off and turned to other ends, and the 
lower part, about a cubit’s length, eaten or sold. 
Those who wish to use the byblus at its very best 
roast it before eating in a redhot oven. Some live 
on fish alone. They catch the fish, take out the 
intestines, then dry them in the sun and eat them 
dried. 

93. Fish that go in shoals do not often come to 
birth in the river ; they are reared in the lakes, and 
this is the way with them: when the desire of 
spawning comes on them, they swim out to sea in 
shoals, the males leading, and throwing out their 
seed, while the females come after and swallow it 
and so conceive. When the females have become 
pregnant in the sea, then all the fish swim back to 
their homes; but now it is the females and not the 
males who lead the way, going before in a shoal, and 
(like the males) throwing off ever and anon a few of 
their eggs (which are like millet-seeds), which the 
males devour as they follow. These millet-seeds, or 
eggs, are fish. It is from the surviving eggs, which 
are not devoured, that the fish which grow come to 
the birth. Those fish that are caught while swim- 
ming seawards show bruises on the left side of their 
heads ; those that are caught returning, on the right 
side. This happens to them because as they swim 
seawards they keep close to the left bank, and hold 
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aVTEXOVTAL, ey X plpwTrT Opevor Kal apavovres os pa- 
Mora, iva 6 wn cpdprovey THS 060d 51a Tov poov. 
érreav Se mrnOuver Gar apxnras o NeéZdos, Td Te 
Koika THs yhs Kal Ta TeApaTa TA Tapa TOV 
TOTAMOv TpaTa apxeTar wiprhac Gat Sin Béovtos 
Tob vdatos €x TOD ToT apo" Kal avtixa Te TAA 
yiveras Tavta Kal Tapaxpipa tyxOubov o LLK POY 
TipTharar mavrTa. Kolev 6¢ olxos avTous yive- 
aba, éyw por Soxéw Katavoéety TovTO’ TOD Tpo- 
TEpov ETE0sS émeay arrohinn o Neinos, ot ives 
EVTEKOVTES WA ES THY inov dua TP eoXaTH voaTe 
dmadXdooovrat ereay dé meptehBovtos TOU “povou 
may ere On TO _ddeap, ex Tov @Ov TOUT@Y TAap- 
avTixa yivovtar ot ix dues ovTOL. 

94. Kail mepi pév trovs ixOvas ovT@ exes. anet- 
pate bé xpéwvras Alyutrtiov oi mepl Ta édea 
OLKEéOVTES a6 TOV othALKUT pLery TOU KapTov, TO 
Kaneboe poev Alytrriot KiKl, moevot dé ade. 
mapa TA YElNEA TOV TE TOTAMGY Kal TOY NLpvéwv 
omeipouet Ta TUNALKUT PLA. tabra, Ta év“EXXNnoe 
avropara aypla pvetae’ TAavTA év tH Atyorr@ 
oTrELpopeva KapTrov peper moo pev dvoddea dé 
TOUTOV émedy ournreEwrra, ot pev Kowavres ame 
TOUT L, ot b¢ Kal ppvtavtes arréyouat, Kal TO 
amr oppéov am’ avtov ouycomifovr as. éore 5é miov 
Kal ovdév ooov Tov éNaiov TO AVYV@ TrPOTNVEs, 
oduny dé Bapéav TapexeTal. 

95. IIpés dé Tovs KOVOTAS adBovous éovTas 
Tace ope éorl peunxavnueva. TOUS Lev 7a dives 
TOV EdMwY olKéovTas ot Tupyoe apereouar, és TOUS 
avaRaivovres KOLOVT AL Ol yap K@vwTres TO 
TOV avé“wv ovK olot Te cial Wvod TréTETOaL. ToOicE 
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to the same bank also in their return, grazing it and 
touching it as much as they may, I suppose lest the 
current should make them miss their course. When 
the Nile begins to rise, hollow and marshy places 
near the river are the first to begin to fill, the water 
trickling through from the river, and as soon as they 
are flooded they are suddenly full of little fishes. 
Whence it is like that these come into being I 
believe that I can guess. When the Nile falls, the 
fish have spawned into the mud before they leave it 
with the last of the water; and as the time comes 
round, and in the next year the flood comes again, 
this spawn at once gives birth to these fishes. 

94. So much then for the fishes. The Egyptians 
who live about the marshes use an oil drawn from the 
castor-berry, which they call kiki. They sow this 
plant on the banks of the rivers and lakes; it grows 
wild in Hellas ; in Egypt it produces abundant but 
ill-smelling fruit, which is gathered, and either 
bruised and pressed, or boiled after roasting, and the 
liquid that comes from it collected. This is thick 
and as useful as oil for lamps, and gives off a strong 
smell. 

95. Gnats are abundant ; this is how the Egyptians 
protect themselves against them: those who dwell 
higher up than the marshy country are well served 
by the towers whither they ascend to sleep, for the 
winds prevent the gnats from flying aloft; those 
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5é mepl ta Edea oixéovot trade avtl tTaY TUpywv 
Gd\rAa penxyavnrary mas avnp avtav aydiBrn- 
OTPOV EXTNTAL, TO THS ev Hueons LyOvds aypevec, 
thy O€ vUKTAa TAbE AUTH KpaTat ev TH avaTraveTat 
KoiTn, TEept TavTHVY iatnoL TO audiBANoTPOV Kal 
érreita évous Um’ avTo KaTevoet. of 5€ K@VwT Es, 
hv pev év ipatio évertuEdpevos ebdn 4H owdove, 
dua tovtwy Sdxvovot, dia S&€ Tov SuxtTvov ovde 
TWELPOVTAL aPYNV. 

96. Ta 6é 3 wAoiad ods, Toice hoptynyéover, 
éotl éx THs axavOns Twovevpeva, THS 7 mopdn péev 
éorl omotoTaTn 1) Kupnvaip WTO, To 5é Sdxpuov 
Komp éotl. éx TavTns av THS axavOns Korrdpevot 
Evra Scov te Sumrnxyea mrwOndov ovvtibeior 
vauTrnyevpevot TpoTroy ToLovee: Tept youous tTru- 
KvoUS Kal paxpous Tepteipovet Ta Simnyea Evra- 
éreay 5€7@ TPOTM TOUT vauTTNYHowVTAL, Cuya 
ETLTOAHS Teivovct avT@v: vopedaot bé ovdév 
xpéwvTar: écwbev Sé Tas appovias év wv émax- 
tocav TH BUBA@. amnddrdov Sé &v toedyTat, 
kal TtovTo dua THS TpoTrLos SiaBvveTaL. taoT@ 5é 
axaviive ypéwvrat, tatiocs dé BuRAivoict. TavTa 
Ta TAOLA ava mev TOV TrOTAapLOV Ov SUVaTaL TAEELY, 
hv pn apm pos dvewos éméxyn, ex ys 5é wap- 
éXxeTat, kata poov dé Kopiferar @be Eote éx 
peupixns tretromnpéevn Ovpn, KaTeppaupévn pitrei 
Kaddpwv, cat dios TETPNLEVOS diutddavtos pud- 

4 4 4 
Mota Ky ora ov: TOUTOV THY pep Oupnv bede- 
peévnv Kadr@ éumrpocGe Tov mrolov amet éme- 
dhéperOar, tov dé AMovy GAAW KaArAw STidbe. 7 
pev 57 Ovpn Tod poov éwrimrovtTos Ywpéet TAX EWS 
kat Eder THY Bapw (TodTo yap 5H otvoua éott 
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living about the marshes have a different device, 
instead of the towers. Every man of them has a net, 
with which he catches fish by day, and for the night 
he sets it round the bed where he rests, then creeps 
under it and so sleeps. If he sleep wrapped in a 
garment or cloth, the gnats bite through it; but 
through the net they do not even try at all to 
bite. 

96. The boats in which they carry cargo are made 
of the acacia,! which is in form most like to the lotus 
of Cyrene, and its sap is gum. Of this tree they cut 
logs of two cubits length and lay them like courses 
of bricks,? and build the boat by making these two- 
cubit logs fast to long and close-set stakes; and 
having so built they set crossbeams athwart and on 
the logs. They use no ribs. They caulk the seams 
within with byblus. There is one rudder, passing 
through a hole in the boat’s keel. The mast is of 
acacia-wood and the sails of byblus. These boats 
cannot move upstream unless a brisk breeze con- 
tinue; they are towed from the bank; but down- 
stream they are thus managed: they have a raft 
made of tamarisk wood, fastened together with 
matting of reeds, and a pierced stone of about two 
talents’ weight ; the raft is let go to float down ahead 
of the boat, made fast to it by a rope, and the stone 
is made fast also by a rope to the after part of the 
boat. So, driven by the current, the raft floats 
swiftly and tows the “baris” (which is the name of 


1 The ‘“ Mimosa Nilotica,” still used for boat-building in 
Egypt. 

? That is, like bricks laid not one directly over another 
pee ee 

eae a ee 


but with the joints alternating : , 
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Toiot TAotoLoL TovTatat), 0 6é€ riOos dmrsade 
eTreAKOMEVOS Kal éov ey Bvoo@ xariOuver tov 
WOOD. Eore b€ oft Ta Troia Taira mr7Oei 
TOANA, Kal diye évia TONGS xeruddas TANAYTOD. 

97. "Emeay Sé éréXOn o 0 Neinos THY Xepny, at 
TOALES povvaL paivovras UTrEepexove au, padora 
Kn eupepees That év TO Aiyaip TOVTD VT owe 
Ta peev yap arXNa THs Aitybmrrou TéNBYOS yiveTat, 
at 6é moNes _povvat Umepexovat. mopOuevovrat 
av, €Teayv TAVTO yeu ar, OUKETL KATA TA péeOpa 
Tou ToTapob Gar bia péoou Tov wWedtov. és bev 
ye Méudup ex Navepatvos ava Awovre Tap avTas 
Tas Tupapidus yivera 0 W1NOOS" éore dé oud obTos, 
ada mapa TO Ogu tov AéAta kal mapa Kep Ka- 
owWpov ToALv* és Oé Navxpatw a aro Gardoons at 
Kava8ov bia mediou Tréwv Hees Kat “AvOvAXaY 
Te TOALY Kab THY “Apxdv6pou Kaevperny. 

98. Toutéwy dé 7 pev”AvOvrAXa eodoa ovyiun 
Tos és Drodjpara éLatperos didarac Tov atel 
Baorrevortos Alyorrrou TH yuvaixt (rovTo be 
yiverar €& Saou vo Tépono éorl Aiyuros), 7 
dé _erépn WoAlts Soxées poe TO ovvoua exew amo 
tov Aavaod yapBpod ‘Apydvdpou tov Péiov Tod 
“Axatod: KanéeTas yap 87 "Apyavdpou Tos. ein 
& ay xal aAXos Tis “Apya eh ov pévToL YE 
Atyumrriov Td ovvopa. 

99. Mex pe per TovTOU Opes Te un Kat youn 
Kal toTopin Tadra heyouoa eort, To Oe aro TovdE 
Atyurrious &pxopat Aoyous épéwy KATA TA TKOVOV" 
mpocéatat d5é avtoici te Kal Tis éeuas éytos. 
Miva tov mpa@tov Bacidevoavta Aiyvrrtouv ai 
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these boats,) and the stone dragging behind on the 
river bottom keeps the boat’s course straight. There 
are many of these boats ; some are of many thousand 
talents’ burden. 

97. When the Nile overflows the land, the towns 
alone are seen high and dry above the water, very 
like to the islands in the Aegean sea. These alone 
stand out, the rest of Egypt being a sheet of water. 
So when this happens folk are ferried not, as is their 
wont, in the course of the stream, but clean over the 
plain. From Naucratis indeed to Memphis the boat 
going upwards passes close by the pyramids them- 
selves; though here the course runs not so,! but by 
the Delta’s point and the town Cercasorus; but your 
voyage from the sea and Canobus to Naucratis will 
take you over the plain near the town of Anthylla 
and that which is called Archandrus’ town. 

98. Anthylla is a town of some name, and is 
specially assigned to the consort of the reigning king 
of Egypt, for the provision of her shoes. This has 
been done since Egypt has been under Persian 
dominion. The other town, I think, is named after 
Archandrus son of Phthius the Achaean, and son-in- 
law of Danaus; for it is called Archandrus’ town. 
It may be that there was another Archandrus; but 
the name is not Egyptian. 

99. Thus far all 1 have said is the outcome of my 
own sight and judgment and inquiry. Henceforth 
I will record Egyptian chronicles, according to that 
which I have heard, adding thereto somewhat of 
what I myself have seen. The priests told me that 
Min was the first king of Egypt, and that first he 

1 The meaning of these words is not clear. Some think 
that they mean ‘‘ the usual course is not this,” and that 
perhaps 6 éw6dés has been lost after otros. 385 
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ipées éheyov TOUTO pev amroyepupiicat THY Méep- 
puv. Tov yap TOTAPOV TwavTa  peew Tapa TO Gpos 
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Tlepoéwv O ay Kay oUTOS TOD Neidov @S aTrepy- 
HEVOS pen ev puraxjos peydrnoe eXeTat, dpac- 
OOMEVOS ava Tay eros" él yap eOeAHoEL pngas 
UrepBivat Oo TroTamos TAUTD, kivduvos Tao7n 
Méude kataxdvaOivat éoti. @S be T@ Mive 
TOUT@ TO T POT syevomevyp Bacurée Xépaov yeryo- 
vevat TO arrepypevov, ToUTO pev éDv avTe TOMY 
KTioae TAUT AY HTS pov Mendis KaneeTau ote 
yap kal 7 Mépdes ev TH oTELVD TAS. Alyonrou- 
efwbev dé auras qeptopueéar dipony ex TOU 70- 
Tapov m7 pos” Bopéenv Te Kal T™ pos éo Tre pny (Td yap 
pos THY n@ auros O NetAos amépryet), ]TovTO be 
TOU ‘Haicrov TO ipov iopvcacbas év aith, éov 
péya TE Kal afvamnyntoTatov. 

100. Mera S€ TovdTov xKatédXeyov ot ipées 
éx BuBrov ahhov Bacthewv _ Tpunkoaiwy wat 
Tpinkovra ovvopata. év TooavTyno. Sé yevenos 
dvOpwr ov oxTm@naideca pev AiBiores Hoar, 
pia S€ yuvn émtywpin, oF be arrow avdpes 
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Thy édeyov TLL@pEovTay aderhe@, Tov Auyo- 
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KTELVAVTES 6e ovTH éxeivy arééocav thv Ba- 
otAninv, ToOUT@ TLpL@opeovoay modnous Aiyumrrioy 
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separated Memphis from the Nile byadam. All the 
river had flowed close under the sandy mountains on 
the Libyan side, but Min made the southern bend 
of it which begins about an hundred furlongs above 
Memphis, by damming the stream ; thereby he dried 
up the ancient course, and carried the river by a 
channel so that it flowed midway between the hills. 
And to this day the Persians keep careful guard over 
this bend of the river, strengthening its dam every 
year, that it may keep the current in; for were the 
Nile to burst his dykes and overflow here, all Memphis 
were in danger of drowning. Then, when this first 
king Min had made what he thus cut off to be dry 
land, he first founded in it that city which is now 
called Memphis—for even Memphis lies in the narrow 
part of Egypt—and outside of it he dug a lake to its 
north and west, from the river (the Nile itself being 
the eastern boundary of the place); and secondly, he 
built in it the great and most noteworthy temple of 
Hephaestus. 

100. After him came three hundred and thirty 
kings, whose names the priests recited from a papyrus 
roll. In all these many generations there were 
eighteen Ethiopian kings, and one queen, native to 
the country; the rest were all Egyptian men. The 
name of the queen was the same as that of the 
Babylonian princess, Nitocris. She, to avenge her 
brother (he was king of Egypt and was slain by his 
subjects, who then gave Nitocris the sovereignty) put 
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dStapBeipar S0r\@. trounoapévnv yap pv olxnpa 
Teplunkes UToyatov KaLvovV TH AGYo, Vow Se dra 
enxavac0ar Karécacay 5é wv AiyuTrtiwy Tavs 
padtoTa peTattious tav govov 7noEee TrOAXNOUS 
istidv, Satvupévorot Sé erretvat Tov Trotapov Se’ 
AUN@VOS KpuTTOD peyaAov. TaVvTNS pev Tépt TO- 
caita édeyov, wAnY OTe avTnY ply, WS TOTO 
éEépyacto, pirat és olxnua orodov TAéov, dKwWs 
ATLLWPNTOS yEvNTAL. 

101. Tay dé dd\Awy Bacirtéwv ov yap édXeyov 
ovdemiav Epyou amodeEw kal avdev evar Naptrpo- 
TNTOS, TARY évos TOD éoydTov avTaVv Moiptos: 
Tovtov oé aTrodéEacar pynuoouva tov ‘Hdaiorov 
Ta impos Bopénv avewov terpaupéva tpoTvAaa, 
Aipynvy te opv&a, THS  TWepiodos bowv earl 
cTadiov totepov dyroow, Tupapidas Te év avTH 
oikodoujoal, TOY ToD peyaOeos Tépt O"Od AUTH TH 
Aiuvn etipvyjcowat’ TodTOY pév TocavTa a7o- 
déEacbar, rav dé addAwv ovdéva ovdév. 

102. Hapaperrdpevos ov tovrous tod én rov- 
Totot yevouévou Baatréos, TO ovvoyna HY Léow- 
OTptS, TOVTOV pYnUNY TroLncOomat’ TOV EXEyoV Ot 
ipées Mp@Tov pev TAoioLloL pakpoiot opunOévra 
éx tod ‘ApaBiou KoXdrov tovs Tapa tHv EpuOpny 
Qaraccav KaToiKnuévovs KataotpéperOar, és 6 
TEOVTA pLY Tpocw amiKxésOat és OdrAaccay OvKETL 
TrMTHY vUTo Bpaxyéwov. évOcdTev 5é ws OTridw 
amixeto és Alyurrov, kata TOV ipéwy THY haTwy, 
TOAAHY oTpaTiny TOV. .1 AaBov Hravve Sia THs 
nireipou, Trav EOvos TO éutrodw@y KatacTpEd opevos. 


1 A word is omitted, perhaps 4pxev; trav Fpxev = of his 
subjects. 
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many of the Egyptians to death by guile. She built 
a spacious underground chamber; then, with the 
pretence of handselling it, but with far other intent 
in her mind, she gave a great feast, inviting to it 
those Egyptians whom she knew to have been most 
concerned in her brother’s murder; and while they 
feasted she let the river in upon them by a great 
and secret channel. This was all that the priests 
told of her, save that also when she had done this 
she cast herself into a chamber full of hot ashes, 
thereby to escape vengeance. 

101. But of the other kings they related no 
achievement or deed of great note, save of Moeris, 
who was the last of them. This Moeris was remem- 
bered as having built the northern forecourt of the 
temple of Hephaestus, and dug a lake, of as many 
furlongs in circuit as I shall later show; and built 
there pyramids also, the size of which I will mention 
when I speak of the lake. All this was Moeris’ 
work, they said; of none of the rest had they any- 
thing to record. 

102. Passing over these, therefore, I will now 
speak of the king who came after them, Sesostris.! 
This king, said the priests, set out with a fleet of long 
ships 2 from the Arabian Gulf and subdued all the 
dwellers by the Red Sea, till as he sailed on he came 
to a sea which was too shallow for his vessels. After 
returning thence back to Egypt, he gathered a great 
army (according to the story of the priests) and 
_ marched over the mainland, subduing every nation to 


1 Rameses II., called by the Greeks Sesostris; said to 
have ruled in the fourteenth century B.c. 
2 Ships of war. 
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which he came. When those that he met were 
valiant men and strove hard for freedom, he set up 
pillars in their land whereon the inscription showed 
his own name and his country’s, and how he had 
overcome them with his own power; but when the 
cities had made no resistance and been easily taken, 
then he put an inscription on the pillars even as he 
had done where the nations were brave ; but he drew 
also on them the privy parts of a woman, wishing to 
show clearly that the people were cowardly. 

103. Thus doing he marched over the country till 
he had passed over from Asia to Europe and sub- 
dued the Scythians and Thracians. Thus far and 
no farther, I think, the Egyptian army went ; for 
the pillars can be seen standing in their country, but 
in none beyond it. Thence he turned about and went 
back homewards; and when he came to the Phasis 
river, it may be (for I cannot speak with exact know- 
ledge) that King Sesostris divided off some part of his 
army and left it there to dwell in the country, or it 
may be that some of his soldiers grew weary of his 
wanderings, and stayed by the Phasis. 

104. For it is plain to see that the Colchians are 
Egyptians ; and this that I say I myself noted before 
I heard it from others. When I began to think on 
this matter, I inquired of both peoples; and the 
Colchians remembered the Egyptians better than 
the Egyptians remembered the Colchians; the 
Egyptians said that they held the Colchians to be 
part of Sesostris army. I myself guessed it to be 
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so, partly because they are eo eee and woolly- 
haired ; though that indeed goes for nothing, seeing 
that other peoples, too, are such; but my better 
proof was that the Colchians and Egyptians and 
Ethiopians are the only nations that have from the 
first practised circumcision. The Phoenicians and 
the Syrians of Palestine acknowledge of themselves 
that they learnt the custom from the Egyptians, and 
the Syrians of the valleys of the Thermodon and 
the Parthenius, as well as their neighbours the Ma- 
crones, say that they learnt it lately from the 
Colchians. These are the only nations that circum- 
cise, and it is seen that they do even as‘ the 
Egyptians. But as to the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
themselves, I cannot say which nation learnt it from 
the other; for it is manifestly a very ancient custom. 
That the others learnt it from intercourse with 
Egypt I hold to be clearly proved by this—that 
Phoenicians who hold intercourse with Hellas cease 
to imitate the Egyptians in this matter and do not 
circumcise their children. 

105. Nay, and let me speak of another matter in 
which the Colchians are like to the Egyptians: they 
and the Egyptians alone work linen, and have the 
same way, a way peculiar to themselves, of working 
it; and they are alike in all their manner of life, 
and in their speech. Linen has two names: the 
Colchian kind is called by the Greeks Sardonian ; } 
that which comes from Egypt is called Egyptian. 

106. As to the pillars which Sesostris, king of 
Egypt, set up in the countries, most of them are no 


1 There seems to be no reason for connecting Colchian 
linen with Sardinia (as Zapdwvixdy would imply). The 
Colchian word may have had a similar sound. 
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CecOat. Tavta tronoat Tov Yéaworpiy, kat. dvo 
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longer to be seen. But I myself saw them in the 
Palestine part of Syria, with the writing aforesaid and 
the women’s privy parts upon them. Also there are 
in Ionia two figures 1 of this man carven in rock, one 
on the road from Ephesus to Phocaea, and the other 
on that from Sardis to Smyrna. In both places there 
is a man of a height of five ells and a half cut in 
relief, with a spear in his right hand and a bow in 
his left, and the rest of his equipment answering 
thereto ; for it is both Egyptian and Ethiopian ; and 
right across the breast from one shoulder to the 
other there is carven a writing in the Egyptian 
sacred character, saying: “I myself won this land 
with the might of my shoulders.” There is nothing 
here to show who he is and whence he comes, but 
it is shown elsewhere. Some of those who have seen 
these figures guess them to be Memnon, but they 
are far indeed from the truth. 

107. Now when this Egyptian Sesostris (so said 
the priests), being on his way homewards and bring- 
ing many men of the nations whose countries he 
had subdued, had come in his return to Daphnae of 
Pelusium, his brother, to whom he had given Egypt 
in charge, invited him and his sons to a banquet and 
then piled wood round the house and set it on fire. 
When Sesostris was aware of this, he took counsel 
at once with his wife, whom (it was said) he was 
bringing with him; and she counselled him to lay 
two of his six sons on the fire and to make a bridge 
over the burning whereby they might pass over the 
bodies of the two and escape. This Sesostris did ; 


1 Two such figures have been discovered in the pass of 
Karabel, near the old road from Ephesus to Smyrna. They 
are not, however, Egyptian in appearance. 
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two of his sons were thus burnt, but the rest were 
saved alive with their father. 


108. Having returned to Egypt, and taken venge- 
ance on his brother, Sesostris found work, as I shall 
show, for the multitude which he brought with him 
from the countries which he had subdued. It was 
these who dragged the great and long blocks of © 
stone which were brought in this king’s reign to the 
temple of Hephaestus; and it was they who were 
compelled to dig all the canals which are now in 
Egypt, and thus, albeit with no such intent, made 
what was before a land of horses and carts to be 
now without either. For from this time Egypt, 
albeit a level land, could use no horses or carts, by 
reason of the canals being so many and going every 
way. The reason why the king thus intersected the 
country was this: those Egyptians whose towns were 
not on the Nile but inland from it lacked water 
whenever the flood left their land, and drank only 
brackish water from wells. 

109. For this cause Egypt was intersected. This 
king moreover (so they said) divided the country 
among all the Egyptians by giving each an equal 
square parcel of land, and made this his source of 
revenue, appointing the payment of a yearly tax. 
And any man who was robbed by the river of a part 
of his land would come to Sesostris and declare 
what had befallen him; then the king would send 
men to look into it and measure the space by which 
the land was diminished, so that thereafter it should 
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THS TEeTAYwEVNS arropophs TEN EOL. Soxéet dé joe 
évOedrev yeopmerpin evpeOeica és THY “EAAdSa 
emavenOeiv: TOAOV pep yap Kal yvapova kal Ta 
duwdexa pépea THS Huépns mapa BaRvAwvior 
Eualov ot aa 

110. Baowrevs pev én oUTOS pobvos Alyirrros 
Aidvorrins ype, pynuoovva dé éALrrETO po ToD 
‘Hgatoretou avdpidvras ALGivous, dv0 pay T per 
KovTa THX EDV, éwuTov Te «al THY yuvaika, TOUS 
dé Taidas € eovTas Téaoepas elxoot Tn yéwr E, Exacrov 
tav 57 0 ipeus TOU ‘Hgatorou Xpovm perérrerta 
TOXA@ Aapeiov tov Ilé ony ov MEpLecoe iordvra 
éumpoobe avdpiavra, > $ ov ot tetroinoOat & éprya 
old Tp Lec@oTpt TO AiyuTrrio: Lerwor py bev 
yap GANG TE karactpepacbas EOvea ovK éAdaow 
éxetvou kat 8 Kar 2Kvbas, Aapetov be ov duva- 
oOnvae 2Kvas rely: ovKwv Sixatov elvat iordvas 
EumrpooGe Tav éxelvou avaOnpatwv 1n ovK /Umep- 
BarrAopevov TOLOL epyouce. Aapeiov pév vuv 
Aéyovot Mmpos TAavTa oUyyvepny momnoacbat. 

111. Ler war ptos b€ TeheuTHGavTos éxdeLacGat 
EXervyov thy BactAninv tov taida avTou PDepav, 
TOV arrodefacOau pev ovdepiay oTpaTniny, ovvevet- 
XPjvat 5€ ot Tuphov yevér Oar dia Tovovoe Tp iy Ha. 
ToU ToTapLovU KatedBovros peyote 57 TOTE er 
dxroxaidera TXEDS, @S bmepeBane Tas a dpotpas, 
TVEUHATOS éUTETOVTOS Kupatins O TroTamos éyé- 
veTO* Tov Sé Baciréa heyouas TOUTOV aracbarin 
Xeno duevov, AaBovra einen Banreiv és péoas 
Tas Sivas ToU ToTamov, meTa 5€ AUTiKa KapovTa 
auTov Tos odOarpovs TUPAWOHVaL. Séxa pev by 
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pay the appointed tax in proportion to the loss. 
From this, to my thinking, the Greeks learnt the art 
of measuring land; the sunclock and the sundial, 
and the twelve divisions of the day, came to Hellas 
not from Egypt but from Babylonia. 

110. Sesostris was the only Egyptian king who 
also ruled Ethiopia. To commemorate his name, 
he set before the temple of Hephaestus two stone 
statues of himself and his wife, each thirty cubits 
high, and statues of his four sons, each of twenty 
cubits. Long afterwards Darius the Persian would 
have set up his statue before these; but the priest 
of Hephaestus forbade him, saying that he had 
achieved nothing equal to the deeds of Sesostris the 
Egyptian ; for Sesostris (he said) had subdued the 
Scythians, besides as many other nations as Darius 
had conquered, and Darius had not been able to over- 
come the Scythians ; therefore it was not just that 
Darius should set his statue before the statues of 
Sesostris, whose achievements he had not equalled. 
Darius, it is said, let the priest have his way. 

111. When Sesostris died, he was succeeded in 
the kingship (so said the priests) by his son Pheros.1 
This king made no wars; and it happened that he 
became blind, for the following reason: the Nile 
came down in a flood such as never was before, 
rising to a height of eighteen cubits, and the water 
which overflowed the fields was roughened by a 
strong wind; then, it is said, the king was so in- 
fatuated that he took a spear and hurled it into the 
midst of the river eddies. Straightway after this 
he suffered from a disease of the eyes, and became 
blind. When he had been blind for ten years, an 

1 Manetho’s list shows no such name. It is probably not 
a name but a title, Pharaoh. 399 
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érea elvai puv tudarAov, évdexdto bé érei amrixécOat 
ot pavTnLov éx Bourods TOALOS WS eEnnes TE ob 
O Xpovos THS Cnpins Kat avaBnreer yuvateos obpe 
vind evos TOUS opOarpors, 7 Hres Tapa TOV EwUT As 
dvbpa povvoy mepoiTnxe, ddov avdpav éodca 
Gmeipos. Kal Tov TPOTNS Ths ewutob yUuvaLKos 
meipacdar, peta O€, ws ovK avéBrerre, éemeEns 
Tacéwv merpac Gas: avaBrépavra 6€ cuvayaryely 
TAS yuvaikas TOV emerpn On, mV i TIS T® ovpo 
vinpdpevos avéBree, és bay mom, ) vuy Ka- 
Aeerae "EpuOpy Banos: és TAUTOD cuvarioayTa 
vmron pirat Taoas GU auth TH TONE" THs Oe 
vid evos T@ ovp@ ave Breve, trautny &é éoxe 
avTOS yuvaixa. ava0nwara de amopuyav THY 
many tov op0arpov GdrXNa Te ava TA ipa TaVTA 
7a Aoryepwa ave ne Kal Tov ve Aayov pddiora 
a€vov earl exew, 5 Tod “HAtov ro pov aktobénra 
aveOnne & épya, dBedovs dvo AsBivous, é& évos éovta 
éxadTepov MOov, BAjKos pev éxaTepoy mwnyéwv 
Exar ov, eUpos dé OKT@ THX EDDY. 

112. Tovrov dé exdeEacGar THY Bacirninv éXe- 
yov avdpa Mepdirny, ™@ Kara THY ‘EAAnvev 
yoooav ovvopa Hpwréa elvat’ Tov vov TEMEVOS 
éort év Méugu Kapta Kadov Te al ev éoxevac- 
peévov, TOU ‘Hac retou 7 pos vOTOV Gvewov Kei- 
pevov. Teplotkéovat 6é TO “TéMEvOS ToUTO Poiveces 
Tuptot, xaréerar 5€ 0 Ya@pos ovTos o guvarras 
Tupiov aTpatomesop. gore 56 ev TH TEpéver TOD 
IIpwréos ipov To Kanhéerat Seivms: Ag podirns: 
oupBdardropat Sé TobrTo TO ipov elvar "Endevns THS 
Tuvddpew, xal Tov Aoyov dxnkows ws Sc:arTHOn 
‘Exévn trapa Ipwrét, cal 6% xa ott Eeivns ’Adpo- 
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oracle from the city of Buto declared to him that 
the time of his punishment was drawing to an end, 
and that he should regain his sight by washing his 
eyes with the issue of a woman who had never had 
intercourse with any man but her own husband. 
Pheros made trial with his own wife first, and as 
he still remained blind, with all women, one after 
another. When he at last recovered sight, he took 
all the women of whom he had made trial, save only 
her who had made him to see again, and gathered 
them into one town, that which is now called “ Red 
Clay’’; where having collected them together he 
burnt them and the town ; but the woman by whose 
means he had recovered sight he took to wife. 
Among the many offerings which he dedicated in all 
the noteworthy temples for his deliverance from 
blindness, most worthy of mention are the two mar- 
vellous stone obelisks which he set up in the temple 
of the Sun. Each of these is made of a single 
block, and is an hundred cubits high and eight cubits 
thick. | 

112. Pheros was succeeded (they said) by a man 
of Memphis, whose name in the Greek language 
was Proteus. This Proteus has a fair and well- 
adorned temple precinct at Memphis, lying to the 
south of the temple of Hephaestus. Round the pre- 
cinct dwell Phoenicians of Tyre, and the whole place 
is called the Camp of the Tyrians. There is in the 
precinct of Proteus a temple entitled the temple of 
the Stranger Aphrodite; this I guess to be a temple 
of Helen, daughter of Tyndarus, partly because I 
have heard the story of Helen’s abiding with 
Proteus, and partly because it bears the name of 
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ditns érevupov éoti: baa yap ddAda ’Adpodirns 
ipa éatt, ovdapas Ecivns émixadéerat. 
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BovrAocpevot BrAarTew avdtov, TWavTa ANoyov éEnyev- 
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114, “Axovoas € rovTwv o @avis wéutres THv 
caxyloTny és Méudey mapa Ilpwréa ayyerinv 
Aéyoucay Tdbe. “Hes Eeivos yévos pev Tevxpos, 
Epyov 5é avoctov év tH “EAAdS eke py is 
Ecivov yap tov éwutod é€avatrnoas THY yuvatxa 
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the Stranger Aphrodite ; for no other of Aphrodite’s 
temples is called by that name. 

113. When I enquired of the priests, they told 
me that this was the story of Helen:—After carry- 
ing off Helen from Sparta, Alexandrus sailed away 
for his own country; violent winds caught him in 
the Aegean, and drove him into the Egyptian sea; 
whence (the wind not abating) he came to Egypt, 
to the mouth of the Nile called the Canopic mouth, 
and to the Salting-places. Now there was on the coast 
(and still is) a temple of Heracles; where if a servant 
of any man take refuge and be branded with certain 
sacred marks in token that he delivers himself to 
the god, such an one may not be touched. This law 
continues to-day the same as it has ever been from 
the first. Hearing of the temple law, certain of 
Alexandrus’ servants separated themselves from him, 
threw themselves on the mercy of the god, and 
brought an accusation against Alexandrus with 
intent to harm him, telling all the story of Helen 
and the wrong done to Menelaus. They laid this 
accusation before the priests and the warden of the 
Nile mouth, whose name was Thonis. 

114. When Thonis heard it, he sent this message 
with all speed to Proteus at Memphis: “ There has 
come hither a Teucrian stranger who has done great 
- wrong in Hellas. He has deceived his host and 
robbed him of his wife, and brought her hither, 
driven to your country by the wind, with very great 
store of wealth besides. Shall we suffer him to sail 
away unharmed, or take away from him that which 
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he has brought?” Proteus sent back this message : 
‘“ Whoever be this man who has done a wrong to 
his own host, seize him and bring him to me, that I 
may know what he will say.” 

115. Hearing this, Thonis seized Alexandrus and 
held his ships there, and presently brought him with 
Helen and all the wealth, and the suppliants there- 
with, to Memphis. All having come thither, Proteus 
asked Alexandrus who he was and whence he sailed ; 
Alexandrus told him of his lineage and the name 
of his country, and of his voyage, whence he sailed. 
Then Proteus asked him whence he had taken 
Helen; Alexandrus made no straightforward or 
truthful answer ; but the men who had taken refuge 
with the temple disproved his tale, and related the 
whole story of the wrongful act. When all was 
said, Proteus thus gave sentence :—“ Were I not 
careful to slay no stranger who has ever been caught 
by the wind and driven to my coasts, I would have 
avenged that Greek upon you; seeing that, O 
basest of men! vou have done foul wrong to him 
who hospitably entreated you, and have entered in 
to the wife of your own host. Nay, and this did not 
suffice you; you made her to fly with you and stole 
her away. Nor was even this enough, but you have 
come hither with the plunder of your host’s house. 
Now, therefore, since I am careful to slay no stranger, 
I will not suffer you to take away this woman and 
these possessions; I will keep them for the Greek 
stranger, till such time as he shall himself come to 
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GOérXn: avtov 5€ ce Kal Tovs cols cupTACGOUS 
TPLOV HuEPpEwY TMpoayopevw ex THS euHs yns és 
aAANV TiWa peropuiverBar, el O€ un, ATE TOANELLOUS 
meprewrer Gas.” 

116. ‘Enevys pev tavtTny amckw mapa Tlpwréa 
éNeyov ot ipées yeverOar Soxéer Oé pou Kal "“Ounpos 
TOV Aoyov TOUTOV mubéa Bau: GN ov yap opotws 
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eXPNTATO, EXD peTixe abrév, Sndaooas @s ai 
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érriupépvntar dé Kal évy 'Odvaocein ev Toicide Totoe 
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Tota Auos Guyarnp é EVE pdppaka pntioevTa, 

éoOrda, Ta ot TloAvdapva tropev Qwvos tapa- 
KOLTLS 

Aiyuntin, Th whetota péper feidwpos a dpoupa 

pdppaka, TOANG pev ecOrAA pemtywéva, TOAAS 
dé Auypa. 


1 kard = xadd, “according as.” ydp is out of place here, 
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take them away; but as for you and the companions 
of your voyage, I warn you to depart from my 
country elsewhither within three days, else I will 
deal with you as with enemies.” 

116. This, by what the priests told me, was the 
manner of Helen’s coming to Proteus. And, to my 
thinking, Homer too knew this story ; but seeing that 
it suited not so well with epic poetry as the tale of 
which he made use, he rejected it of set purpose, 
showing withal that he knew it. This is plain, from 
the passage in the Iliad (and nowhere else does he 
return to the story).where he relates the wanderings 
of Alexandrus, and shows how he with Helen was 
carried out of his course, among other places, to 
Sidon in Phoenice. ‘This is in the story of the Feats 
of Diomedes, where the verses run as follows: 


There were the robes in his house, inwrought with 
manifold colours, 

Work of the women of Sidon, whom godlike Paris 
aforetime 

Brought from their eastern town, oer wide seas 
voyaging thither, 

E’en when he won from her home fair Helen, the 
daughter of princes. | 

He makes mention of it in the Odyssey also: 

Suchlike drugs of grace, for a healing cunningly 
‘mingled, 

Once in the land of Nile had the wife of Thon, 
Polydamna, 

Giv’n to the daughter of Zeus; for there of the 
country’s abundance, 

Potent to heal or to harm, are herbs full many 
engendered : 2 


1 J], vi. 289-92. 2 Od. iv. 227-30. 
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117. Kara tavta 5€ Ta émea kal Tobe TO 
Xeoptov ovK Hkiora GNA padiora Onno 6 OTL ouK 
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év fev yap Totct Kurrpiotoe elpnTau OS TpiTatos 
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arywv ‘Edeévny, evade TE TVEULATL xenadpevos Kat 
Bardoon dety’ év bé "Trudds Neves ws errdleTto 
ayowv avTay. 

118. “Opnpos bev yuy Kat Ta, Kurpia érea 
Xaupereo. elpowévou O€ prev TOUS ipéas ét pdtatov 
oryov devout ot” Eddnves Ta mTrept “Dutov ryeve- 
oOat 7 ov, épacay Tpos TavTa Tae, ioropingt 
pdpevor etdevar map avrob Mevéhew. éMeciy wey 
yap meta Thy ‘EXévns aptrayny és thy Tevxpida 
ynv EdAnvev oTpaTiny TONY Bonbedaav Mevé- 
Aew, éxBacav dé és viv wat iSpubeicay THY 
orpariny méprrewy és To “TAsov dryyéhous, avy (6é 
ode tévat Kal avrov Mevénewy tous & émeire 
even beiy és TO TeiXos, amraitéew “KXévnv te Kat 
Ta YpnwaTa Ta ob oixeTo Krewras ‘AreEavipos, 
T@YV Te AdiKnuadTwv Sikas aitéews Tovs dé Tev- 

1 Stein brackets émipéuynra... éxarduBas, because (as he 


says) the quotations from the Odyssey have nothing to do 
with the story of Alexandrus. 
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and again Menelaus says to Telemachus: 


Eager was I to return, but the gods fast held me in 
Egypt, 
Wroth that I honoured them not nor offered a sacri- 
— fice duly. 


In these verses the poet shows that he knew of 
Alexandrus’ wanderings to Egypt ; for Syria borders 
on Egypt, and the Phoenicians, to whom Sidon 
belongs, dwell in Syria. 

117. These verses and this passage prove most 
clearly that the Cyprian poems are by the hand not 
of Homer but of another. For the Cyprian poems 
relate that Alexandrus reached Ilion with Helen 
in three days from Sparta, having a fair wind and a 
smooth sea; but according to the Iliad he wandered 
from his course in bringing her. 

118. Enough, then, of Homer and the Cyprian 
poems. But when I asked the priests whether the 
Greek account of the Trojan business were vain or 
true, they gave me the following answer, saying that 
they had inquired and knew what Menelaus himself 
had said :—After the rape of Helen, a great host of 
Greeks came to the Teucrian land on Menelaus’ 
behalf. Having there disembarked and encamped, 
they sent to Ilion messengers, of whom Menelaus 
himself was one. These, on coming within the city 
walls, demanded restitution of Helen and the possess- 
ions which Alexandrus had stolen from Menelaus and 
carried off, and reparation besides for the wrong 
done; but the Teucrians then and ever afterwards 


1 Od. iv. 351, 2. 
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declared, with oaths and without, that neither Helen 
nor the goods claimed were with them, she and they 
being in Egypt; nor could they (so they said) justly 
make reparation for what was in the hands of the 
Egyptian king Proteus. But the Greeks thought 
that the Trojans mocked them, and therewith 
besieged the city, till they took it; and it was not 
till they took the fortress and found no Helen there, 
and heard the same declaration as before, that they 
gave credence to the Trojans’ first word and so sent 
Menelaus himself to Proteus. 

119. Menelaus then came to Egypt and went up 
the river to Memphis; there, telling the whole truth 
of what had happened, he was very hospitably - 
entertained and received back Helen unharmed and 
all his possessions withal. Yet, albeit so well 
entreated, Menelaus did the Egyptians a wrong. 
For when he would have sailed away he was stayed 
by stress of weather; and this hindrance continuing 
for long, he devised and did a forbidden deed, taking 
two children of the land and sacrificing them. When 
it was known that he had so done, the people hated 
and pursued him, and he fled away with his ships to 
Libya; and whither he thence betook himself the 
Egyptians could not say. The priests told me that 
they had learnt some of this tale by inquiry, but that 
they spoke with exact knowledge of what had 
happened in their own country. 

120. So much was told me by the Egyptian priests. 
For myself, I believe their story about Helen: for I 
reason thus—that had Helen been in Ilion, then 
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with or without the will of Alexandrus she would have 
been given back to the Greeks. For surely neither 
was Priam so mad, nor those nearest to him, as to 
consent to risk their own persons and their children 
and their city, that Alexandrus might have Helen to 
wife. Even be it granted that they were so minded 
in the first days, yet when not only many of the 
Trojans were slain in fighting against the Greeks, 
but Priam himself lost by death two or three or even 
more of his sons in every battle (if the poets are to 
be trusted), in this turn of affairs, had Helen been 
Priam’s own wife, I cannot but think (for myself) 
that he would have restored her to the Greeks, if by 
so doing he could escape from the present evil plight. 
Nay, nor was Alexandrus next heir to the kingship, 
whereby he might have been the real ruler, Priam 
being old; it was Hector, an older and a more 
valiant man than Alexandrus, who was like to receive 
the royal power at Priam’s death ; and it was none of 
Hector’s business to consent to his brother's wrong- 
doing, least of all when that brother was the cause of 
great calamity to Hector himself and the whole of 
Troy beside. But matters fell out as they did 
because the Trojans had not Helen there to give 
back, yet though they spoke the truth the Greeks 
would not believe them ; for, as I am convinced and 
declare, the powers above ordained that the utter 
destruction of Troy should prove in the sight of all 
men that the gods do greatly punish great wrong- 
doing. This is my own belief and thus I declare it. 
121. The next to reign after Proteus (they said) 
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was Rhampsinitus. The memorial of his name left 
by him was the western forecourt of the temple of 
Hephaestus ; before this he set two statues of twenty- 
five cubits’ height; the northernmost of these is 
called by the Egyptians Summer, and the southern- 
most Winter; that one which they call Summer 
they worship and entreat well, but do contrariwise 
to the statue called Winter. This king (they told 
me) had great wealth of silver, so great that none 
of the later-born kings could surpass or nearly 
match it. That he might store his treasure safely, 
he made to be built a stone chamber, one of its 
walls abutting on the outer side of his palace. 
But the builder of it craftily contrived that one 
stone should be so placed as to be easily removed by 
two men or even by one. So when the chamber 
was finished, the king stored his treasure in it. 
But as time went on, the builder, being now near 
his end, called to him his two sons and told them 
how he had provided an ample livelihood for them 
by the art with which he had built the king’s 
treasure-house ; he made them clearly to under- 
stand concerning the removal of the stone, and 
gave the measurements which would find it; saying 
that if they kept these in mind they would be 
stewards of the king’s riches. So when he was dead, 
his sons set to work with no long delay: coming 
to the palace by night, they easily found and 
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handled the stone in the building, and took away 
much of the treasure. When the king opened the 
building, he was amazed to see the vessels lacking 
their full tale of treasure; yet he knew not whom 
to accuse, seeing that the seals were unbroken and 
the chamber fast shut. But when at the second 
and third opening of the chamber he saw the 
treasure grown ever less (for the thieves ceased not 
from plundering), he bid traps to be made and set 
about the vessels in which his riches lay. The 
thieves came as they had done before, and one of 
them crept in; when he came near the vessel, at 
once he was caught and held in the trap. Seeing 
his evil plight, he straightway called to his brother, 
and, showing him how matters stood, “Creep in 
quickly,” said he, “and cut off my head, lest I be 
seen and recognised and so bring you too to ruin.”’ 
The brother consented and did this, thinking the 
counsel good. Then he set the stone in place 
again, and went away home, carrying his brother's 
head. When it was morning the king came to the 
chamber, and was amazed to see the thief’s head- 
less body in the trap, yet the chamber unbroken, 
with no way of passing in or out; and he knew 
not what todo. But presently he hung the thief’s 
dead body on the outer wall, and set guards over 
it, charging them to seize and bring before him 
whomsoever they should see weeping or making 
lamentation. 

But the thief’s mother, when the body had 
been so hung, was greatly moved: she talked with 
, 417 
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her surviving son, and bade him contrive by what- 
ever means to loose and bring her his brother’s 
body, threatening that if he would not obey her 
she would go to the king and lay an information 
that he had the treasure. So when she bitterly 
reproached him and for all he said he could not 
overpersuade her, the brother devised a plot: he 
got his asses and loaded them with skins full of 
wine and then drove them before him till he came 
near those who guarded the hanging body ; then he 
pulled at the feet of two or three of the skins and 
loosed their fastenings ; and the wine sorunning out, 
he cried aloud and beat his head like one that knew 
not which of his:asses he should deal with first. 
The guards, seeing the wine running freely, all 
took vessels and ran into the highway, where they 
caught the spilt wine, and thought themselves 
lucky ; the man pretended to be angry and reviled 
each and all of them; but the guards speaking 
peaceably to him, he presently made as if he 
were comforted and appeased, till at last he drove 
his asses aside from the highway and put his gear in 
order. So the guards and he fell into talk, and 
one of them jesting with him, so that there was 
laughter, he gave them one of the skins: where- 
upon without more ado they sat down and began 
to drink, making him one of their company and 
bidding him stay and drink with them; and he 
consented and stayed. They drank to him merrily, 
and he gave them yet another of the skins, till the 
guards grew very drunk with the abundance of 
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liquor, and at last being overmastered by sleep lay 
down in the place where they had been drinking. 
When the night was far spent, the thief cut down 
his brother's body and then (first shaving the guards’ 
right cheeks by way of insult) laid it on his asses 
and drove them home, having so fulfilled his mother’s 
commands for her. 

When the king was told of the stealing away of 
the dead thief’s body he was very angry, and re- 
solved by all means to find who it was that had 
plotted the deed. So he bade his daughter (such 
is the story, but I myself do not believe it) to sit in 
a certain room and receive alike all who came; 
before she had intercourse with any, she should 
compel him to tell her what was the cleverest trick 
and the greatest crime of his life; then if any told 
her the story of the thief she must seize him and 
not suffer him to pass out. The girl did as her 
father bade her. The thief, learning the purpose 
of the king’s act, was minded to get the better of 
him by ready cunning. He therefore cut off the 
arm of a man newly dead at the shoulder, and went 
to the king’s daughter, carrying it under his cloak, 
and when asked the same question as the rest, he 
told her that his greatest crime was the cutting off 
of his brother’s head when the brother was caught 
ina trap in the king’s treasury, and his cleverest 
trick the release of his brother’s hanging body by 
making the guards drunk. Hearing this, the prin- 
cess would have laid hands on him, but the thief in 
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the darkness giving her the dead man’s arm, she 
seized that, thinking that she was grasping the arm 
of the thief, who, having given it to her, made his 
escape by way of the door. 

When this also came to the king’s ears, he was 
astonished at the man’s ingenuity and daring, and in 
the end, he sent a proclamation to every town, 
promising the thief impunity and a great reward if 
he would come into the king’s presence. The thief 
trusted the king and came before him; Rhamp- 
sinitus admired him greatly and gave him his 
daughter to wife for his surpassing cleverness, for 
as the Egyptians (said he) excelled all others in 
craft, so did he excel the Egyptians. 

122. After this (said the priests) this king went 
down alive to the place which the Greeks call 
Hades; there he played dice with Demeter, and 
after both winning and losing he returned back with 
a gift from her of a golden napkin. From this 
descent of Rhampsinitus the Egyptians were said 
by the priests to have kept a festival after his 
return, which to my own knowledge they celebrate 
to this day, but whether it be for that cause I cannot 
say. On the day of this festival the priests weave 
a cloth and bind it for a headgear on the eyes of 
one among themselves, whom they then lead, 
wearing the cloth, into a road that goes to the 
temple of Demeter; they themselves return back, 
but this priest with his eyes bandaged is guided 
(say they) by two wolves! to Demeter’s temple, a 
distance of twenty furlongs from the city, and led 
back again from the temple by the wolves to the 
same place. 


1 Jackals appear on Egyptian monuments, symbolising 
Anubis, the guide of the dead. 
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elTrovTes, as avOpwrouv Wuyn abdvaros éoTi, ToD 
TOPATOS dé cata Oivovtos és addo Sov atet 
yevopevov eo Sverau, émreay 5é wdvTa meprEendy Ta 
XEpoaia Kal Ta ardocva. kal Ta TEeTEWd, ures 
és avO pwr ov ope ryevo wevov ex dtvers THY meptn- 
Avo dé aur yiverOar év TpLaxtAtorot eTere. 
TOUT® T@ oye etal ot ‘EAAjver EXPNTAVTO, ov 
pev ™ poTepov ot de arepon, Os iSip € EwWUT@V €ovTe* 
TOV eye LOWS Ta, ouvopara ov ypado. 

124, Mexoe ev uv ‘Pappwirou Bactnéos elvae 
év Aiyurr@ tracav evvopinn éNeryov Kal evOnvéeww 
Aiyumrov peydrws, pera Oé TodToy Bactevoavta 
odéwv Xéorra és 1wacav KaxoTynta éAdoat. KxaTa- 
KAnicavTta yap py wdavTa Ta ipa mpa@Ta pep 
oféas Ovotgwy tovtéwv arrépEar, pera b€ épyd- 
Secbar éwvT@ KeNevELY mavras Alyurtious. Totae 
pev 87) drrobeBéyBau EK TOV AOoropséwv TOY ev 
TO “ApaBiep Opel, €x Tovtéwy EdXxewv AiBous expe 
TOU NeiAov SvareparwBévras dé Tov TroTapov 
Trolowat TOUS AiPous éErépotae émérage exdéxerOan 
kat mpos to AtBuKov KaNEUpEVOY Opos, Impos 
TOUTO ENKELY. épyatovro dé Kara déxa pupiddas 
avOpetrov aiel Thy Tpinvov Exdorny. Xpovov dé 
éyryevéa Bar tptBoméevo Te New dena & éTea pep THS 
0608 Kar iy elXKov TOUS rBous, THY ederpay € Epryov 
édv OU TOAA@ Tew EAATCOY TIS TUPAapidos, @S enol 
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123. These Egyptian stories are for the use of 
whosoever believes such tales: for myself, it is my 


rule in this history that I record whatever is told 


me _as I have heard it. 

fe ia believed te Fay that the rulers of the 
lower world are Demeter and Dionysus.1 More- 
over, the Egyptians were the first to teach that the 
human soul is immortal], and at the death of the body 
enters into some other living thing then coming to 
birth ; and after passing through all creatures of land, 
sea, and air (which cycle it completes in three 
thousand years) it enters once more into a human 
body at birth. Some of the Greeks, early and 
late, have used this doctrine as if it were their 
own; I know their names, but do not here record 
them. } 

124. Till the time of Rhampsinitus Egypt (so the 
priests told me) was in all ways well governed and 
greatly prospered, but Cheops, who was the next 
king, brought the people to utter misery. For first 
he shut up all thetemples, so that none could sacrifice 
there ; and next, he compelled all the Egyptians to 
work for him, appointing to some to drag stones from 
the quarries in the Arabian mountains to the Nile: 
and the stones being carried across the river in boats, 
others were charged to receive and drag them to the 
mountains called Libyan. They worked in gangs 
of a hundred thousand men, each gang for three 
months. For ten years the people were afflicted in 
making the road whereon the stones were dragged, 
the making of which road was to my thinking a task 
but a little lighter than the building of the pyramid,? 


1 Isis and Osiris. 
* The ‘‘ Great Pyramid.” 
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Soxéewy: THS pev yap pijcos eal wévte oTadtot, 
€Upos b¢ béxa opyusai, infos 8é, TH wbnroTaTn 
éorl AUTH EWUTHS, OKTO opyuiad, riBou dé ferrou 
Kal Cadwv eyryeryAUppevey TAUTNS te &n Ta béxa 
érea yevéc Bas Kal TOV em Tou hogou er ou 
éaTaot at Tupapides, TOV v6 viv OLKNMATOY, TAS 
é7roLéeTO Onkas éwuT@ ev vyog, Siwpuxa Tob 
NeiAou eraryaryev. TH Oé mupapios avTh Xpovov 
yevéea Oar eikoot érea mrovevpevy Tihs éott TAVTAXT 
péT@ToV Exactov oxt@ TACO pa eovans TETparyavou 
wal Dros ¢ icov, ALGou bé Eectov Te Kal dpp.oc pévou 
Ta pardtoTa: ovdels TAY ALOwY TpiNKoVvTAa Trod@V 
éeXdoowv. 

125. "ErrotnOn dé &de airy 7 mupapis: avaBa- 
Oudv tporov, Tas pete&éTEpot Kpoacas ot be Bo- 
pidas dvopatouct, TovauTny TO Tp@Tov érreiTe 
émoina av avTny, HEetpov Tovs émtAoltrous Aous 
UNnXavjot Eudwv Bpaxécr TreTronpwevnst, Yapua- 
dev ev éml Tov T™p@rov cTotXov TaY avaBabpav 
aeipovTes* dxws 5é a aviot O ALBos € én auton, és éré- 
pn enxavny ériBero ea ted ay €ml TOU ™p@Tou 
aToixou, aro Toutou 6€ éml TOV SevTepov etAKeTO 
aTotXov ém’ adAns uNnXavns doo. yap 80 oTOLYOL 
Hoav TOY avaBab pev, Tocabrat Kal pnxavat 
Hoav, ete Kal THY avTHY pnxavny éovcay play 
Te Kal eUBaoTaxtov petepopeov él ototyov 
ExacTop, SKkw>S TOV MO ov éEéNovev AEAEYOW yap 
jpiv ér audorepa, Kara Tép AeyeTat, eer oun 
S av Ta, avorata aurijs TpoTa, pera dé ra 
éxopeva TOUTOY éfemotevp, Terevtaia dé auris Ta 
éviyata Kal Ta Katwrdtw éFerroincav. ceonpar- 
tat 5€ Sia ypapparwv Aiyurriwy év TH Tupa- 
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for the road is five furlongs long and ten fathoms 
broad, and raised at its highest to a height of eight 
fathoms, and it is all of stone polished and carven with 
figures. The ten years aforesaid went to the making of 
this road and of the underground chambers on the hill 
whereon the pyramids stand ; these the king meant 
to be burial-places for himself, and encompassed them 
with water, bringing in a channel from the Nile. 
The pyramid itself was twenty years in the making. 
Its base is square, each side eight hundred feet long, 
and its height is the same; the whole is of stone 
polished and most exactly fitted; there is no block 
of less than thirty feet in length. 

125. This pyramid was made like a stairway with 
tiers, courses, or steps. When this, its first form, 
was completed, the workmen used levers made of 
short wooden | to raise the rest of the stones ; 1 
they heaved ap the blocks from the ground on to the 
first tier of steps ; when the stone had been so raised 
it was set on another lever that stood on the first 
tier, and a lever again drew it up from this tier to 
the next. It may be that there was a new lever 
on each tier of the steps, or perhaps there was but 
one lever, and that easily lifted, which they carried 
up to each tier in turn; I leave this uncertain, both 
ways being told me. But this is certain, that the 
upper part of the pyramid was the first finished off, 
then the next below it, and last of all the base and 
the lowest part. There are writings on 2 the pyramid 

1 That is, the stones which were to fill up the angles of 
the steps, und make the side of the pyramid a smooth in- 
clined plane. The pyramids built by Cheops, Chephren, and 
Mycerinus respectively are the pyramids of Gizeh, near 


Cairo. 
2 Or, ‘‘in.” 
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pide boa és Te ouppainy Kal Kpoypva Kal oKxopoda 
avato toon Toit épyalopevorat: Kal ws ee ev 
peprijcbar Ta O Epynves pot emruheyouevos Ta 
ypappara éhn, éEaxoowa, Kal xtra tddavra 
dpyupiov TeTeheaOau, ei 8 éott obra éxovTa 
TavTa, Koca oiKos GANA Sedarraviiabar éotl és TE 
ody pov 7 épyalovro Kal oitia Kat éoOnra Totct 
epyatouevosat, oKoTe _Xpovov pev oi eo8omeov Ta 
épya TO elpnpevov, aAXov 8¢, @S eyo Soxéw, év 
7@ Tous NiBous é@ éTapvov Kal 7 Hyyov Kal TO UTO HV 
dpuyya épyafovto, OUK ddiyov Xpovor. 

126. "Es rodro dé énDeiv Xéorra KAKOTNTOS OoTE 
Xpnpedrov Seopevov Thy Ovyatépa Thy éwuToU 
Katicayra én olKn Lar OS mpoord£at mpno cea Oar 
apryuptov oKdqov én TL’ ov yap 57) TOUTO ye éMevyov. 
Thv O€ Td Te VITO Tou TAT pos TaxyOévra mpno- 
cecOat, idin 5é Kal auThy SravonOhvat punpnvoy 
katanitréa bat, Kal TOU ea LovTos Tpos auTny éxda- 
oTOU déea Oar Seas av ary éva ALWov ev totct 
Epyotat Swpéoito. ex ToUT@Y dé TOV Ba épac ay 
THY mupapioa, oixodounOjnvat Thy éy péo@m TOY 
TpL@v eoTnKviay, éum poo Oe THS peyarns Tupa- 
pisos, TS éotl TO K@AOV ExacTov Srov Kal 

Hyiaeos mA€Opov. 

127. Baotredoar be rov Xéota tovrov Ai- 
yUTTLoL EXEYOY TrEVTNKOVTA ETEA, TEANEUTHTAVTOS 
bé ToUTOU exdeEacbar THY Bacrdninv Tov adehpeov 
avTou XNeppiva: Kal TovTOV 6€ TO AUT@ TpoTr@ 
Stax pacbar T erépp Td TE dda Kal _Twupapisa 
Totnoat, és pev Ta éxelvov peTpa OvK aviKovcay 
taba, yap a av Kal npeis EueT pT a per" (ore yap 
Ureocre oiKnpata vO ynv, ovTe é« Tov NeirXrov 
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in Egyptian characters showing how much was spent 
on purges and onions and garlic for the workmen; 
and to my sure remembrance the interpreter when he 
read me the writing said that sixteen hundred talents 
of silver had been paid. Now if thatis so, how much 
must needs have been expended on the iron with 
which they worked, and the workmen’s food and 
clothing ? seeing that the time aforesaid was spent 
in building, and the hewing and carrying of the stone 
and the digging out of the underground parts was, 
as I suppose, a business of long duration. 

126. And so evil a man was Cheops that for lack 
of money he made his own daughter to sit in a 
chamber and exact payment (how much, I know not ; 
for they did not tell me this). She, they say, doing 
her father’s bidding, was minded to leave some 
memorial of her own, and demanded of everyone 
who sought intercourse with her that he should give 
one stone to set in her work; and of these stones 
was built the pyramid that stands midmost of the 
three, over against the great pyramid ; each side of 
it measures one hundred and fifty feet. 

127. Cheops reigned (so the Egyptians said) for 
fifty years; at his death he was succeeded by his 
brother Chephren, who bore himself in all respects 
like Cheops. Chephren also built a pyramid, of a less 
size than his brother’s. I have myself measured it. 
It has no underground chambers, nor is it entered 
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Sia@pvF hres és adtay watep és THhv éErépnv péove'a: 
5:° oixodounpévou S€é avA@voS éow VacoOV TEpLppéet, 
év TH avTov Aéyovar KeicOar Xéorra): brrodet was 
5é tov mpatov Sduov AiGov AiOtomiKov trouxirov, 
TET oEpaKOVTA TrOdaS UTORas THs ETEpNS T@UTO pLé- 
yabos, éxouévnv THS peyarns olxodounce. éEotace 
dé éml Aodov tod adtrod audorepar, wdrotTa és 
éxatov todas inynrod. Bactretdoar Se érXeyov 
Xedhpjva &E xal wevrynxovta étea. 

128. Tadra && re xal éxatov Novyitovrar érea, 
év totot Aiyumtiowi Te Tacay elvat KaKoTnTa 
Kal Ta ipa Xpovouv TocoUTOU KaTakAnicbévta ovK 
avoyOjvat. TovTous U6 puiceos ov Kapta DéXouvce 
Aiyvrriot ovopdatery, adAa Kal tas tupapidas 
Kanéovat Troipévos Diritvos, ds TovTov Tov ypovov 
Evewe KTHVEA KATA TAVTA TA Ywpia. 

129. Mera 8€ rodtrov Bactdedoat Aiydmrov 
Muxepivov édeyov Xéotros traiéa: TO TA ev TOD 
matpos épya atadety, Tov 5é ta Te ipa dvoi~as 
Kai Tov NEw@Y TeTPUpLEvoY és TO EcyaTOY KaKod 
aveivat mpos Epya te Kal Ovaias, dixas 5é odu 
wavtTwv Bactréwv Sixarotata Kpivey. KATA TOUTO 
pév vuy TO Epyov amdvrwv dco. Hdn Bactdées 
éyévovto Alyurtiwy aivéovat waddtoTa ToUTOY. Ta 
Te GNAa yap pu Kpivewv ev, Kal 8n Kal TO éerripep- 
gopevo ex tHS dixns wap éwuTod SidovTa adda 
amomiumAdvat auto Tov Oupov. éovte Sé Arig TO 
Muxepive cata tovs TodtnTas Kal Tavita émirn- 
devovre TpaTov Kaxov ap~ar tHv Ouvyatépa amo- 
Oavodcav avtod, tHyv povvov ot elvat év Toict 
olklolse Téxvov. Tov O€ UrEeparyjcavTd Te TO 
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like the other by a canal from the Nile, but the river 
comes in through a built passage and encircles an 
island, in which, they say, Cheops himself lies. This 
pyramid was built of the same bigness as the other, 
save that it falls forty feet short of it in height; it 
stands near to the great pyramid ; the lowest layer 
of it is of variegated Ethiopian stone. Both of them 
stand on the same ridge, which is about an hundred 
feet high. Chephren, they said, reigned for fifty-six 
ears. 

128. Thus they reckon that for a hundred and six 
_years Egypt was in great misery and the temples 
so long shut were never opened. So much do the 
people hate the memory of these two kings that 
they do not greatly wish to name them, and call 
the pyramids after the shepherd Philitis, who then 
pastured his flocks in this place. 

129. The next king of Egypt, they said, was 
Cheops’ son Mycerinus. He, being displeased with 
his father’s doings, opened the temples and suffered 
the people, now ground down to the depth of 
misery, to go to their business and their sacrifices ; 
and he was the justest judge among all the kings. 
It is on this account that he is praised beyond all 
the rulers of Egypt; for not only were his judg- 
ments just, but if any were not contented with the 
sentence Mycerinus would give such an one a 
present out of his own estate to satisfy him for 
his loss. Such was his practice, and so he ruled 
his people with clemency, yet calamities befel him, | 
of which the first was the death of his daughter, 
the only child of his household. Greatly grieving 

1 This is the form which Hdt. gives to the story of the 


rule of the ‘‘ shepherds” (Hyksos) in Lower Egypt, perhaps 
from 2100 to 1600 B.c. 
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TEPLETET T@KEE TPN YHaTl, Kal Bovdopevov TEepic- 
GOTEpOY TL TOV aAAWY Oayras THY Ouyartépa, 
TonoacOat Bovy Evdivny KoiAny, Kal évrecta 
KaTaxpvows ata poy tavTny ow év adTh Garrat 
TavutTnv 67 THY arrolavotcav Ouyarépa. 

130. Airy a av n Bods vn OvUK expupn, GNX Eve 
Kal és ewe Tv pavepy, ‘évy Yat bev TOM cotca, 
KEeLLeDN 5é ev Totct Bacrhnioe év olknpare nOKN- 
péver Oupenpara dé Tap auth jWavToia KaTa- 
yitouar ava Tacav TMEpnD, vUKTO. dé exdorny 
mdvvuxos AUYVoS TapaxateTar, ayxod S€ THs 
Boos TAUTNS év GAXM OlKHpAaTL elKoves TOV TaD - 
Aaxéwv tov Muxepivov étaot, ds edeyov of ev 
Las WOAL ipées* éoraot pev yap Evkuvae Kodog col, 
éodioas GpiO nov @S elxoat pdduord KN, qupval 
épyacpéevar: airives pévrot cit, ode eyw eimrety 
TwAnY Ta Aeyopeva. 

131. O2 &€ tives A€youcs wept THs Bods TavTHS 
Kal TOV KONOTGaY TOVdSE TOV AOYOV, ws MuKepivos 
jpacOn THS éwuTod Ouyarpos Kal émerta éuiryn ot 
dexovon’ pera dé A€youas QS uy Tats annyEato 
vo aXE0s, O dé pw EOarpe ev TH Bot TavTy, 7 Oe 
BATNp QUTHRS TOV apdirrohav TOV 7 podovaéwy 
Thy Ouyarépa TH watpl arérape Tas Xeipas, Kat 
viv Tas €iKOVas avTéwy elvat TeTOVOVias Ta TEP 
ai Cwal érabov. Taira bé rAéyouot hAvnpéortes, 
@S eye Soxée, Ta Te GANA Kal 51 Kal Ta mept Tas 

eipas TOY Kooga ay TauTas yap @v Kat npmets 
apapev ore Ure xpovov Tas xetpas amoBeBXy- 
Kage, at év tool avtéwy épaivovto éodaat ért Kat 
és éué. 

132. ‘H 6€ Bods Ta pev Ara KataxéxpuTTat 
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over this misfortune, he desired to give her a burial 
something more excellent than ordinary ; he made 
therefore a hollow cow’s image of gilded wood 
and placed therein the body of his dead daughter. 


130. This cow was not buried in the earth but 


was to be seen even in my time, in the town of 
Sais, where it lay in an adorned chamber of the 
palace; incense of all kinds is offered daily before 
it, and a lamp burns by it all through every night. 
There is another chamber near to this image, where 
stand the statues of Mycerinus’ concubines, as the 
priests of Sais told me; and indeed there are about 


twenty colossal wooden figures there, made like- 


naked womén, but I have only the priests’ word to 
show who they are. 

131. Some have a story about the cow and the 
statues, how Mycerinus conceived a passion for his 
own daughter and did her foul wrong, and she 
strangled herself for grief: then he buried her, 
they say, in this image of a cow; the girl’s mother 
cut off the hands of the attendants who had betrayed 
the daughter to her father, so that now (it is said) 
their statues are in the plight to which the living 
women were brought. But this I believe to be a 
foolish tale, especially as respects the hands of the 
figures. As we ourselves saw, it is time which has made 
the hands to drop away ; they were to be seen even 
in my day lying on the ground before the statues. _ 

132. As for the cow, it is covered with a purple 
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powixep elwart, Tov avyéva de Kal THY Kepadny 
sae KeXpuowpeva TAXEL Kapta Vpuc@: petatu 
é TOV KEpewY 0 TOU nrtou KUKAOS pe wLunLevOS 
émea Te Xpureos. éote 5€ 1) Bods ovK op0n aAr 
év youvact Keipern, péyabos dé 6 on Tep peydry 
Bods Fon. expéperar dé é€x TOU OLK7| MATOS ava 
mavrTa éTea, éTreav TUTTOVTAL Alyirr reo TOV ovK 
dvopalopevov Geov t var ened ert TOLOUT® TpPHYHaTE” 
TOTE G QV Kal thv Boov expépovat és TO pas pact 
yap auTny denFhvat TOU TAT POS Muxepivou amro- 
Ovicxovcay év tO éviavT@ arak suv Tov HALov 
KaTLoely. 

133. Mera 5€ tis Ouyarpos TO TaDos SevTepa 
TOUT T@ PBaciie tade yevér Oar: éNMeiy of 
pavT joy éx Bovtovs modos ws pédAoe é& érea 
pLouvov Brovs T@ EBSoum TEAEUT HATELY. Tov dé 
Sevov trotnodpevov méeurar és 70 pavejiov T@ 
Oeo Oveibic pa, avTipweud omevor Ste o pev avTow 
jmatnp Kat TAT PWS, amro«hnio aves Ta ipa Kat 
Gedy ov pepvnpévos aro Kal Tous avOpwtous 
POcipovres, Biwoay Xpovov emt TOANOY, AUTOS 
5 evoeBns ewv péddor TAX EWS ovT® TENEUTHO ELD. 
éx 6€ Tod YpnaoTnptLoU avr devTepa endety 
AeyovTa TovTwy eivexa cal oUvTAX ve avTov 
tov Biov: ov yap Towjoat pv TO xpeoy hy 
moteety: ely yap Aiyurrov Kxaxova Gat én’ érea 
TEvTHKOVTA TE Kal ExaTov, Kal Tovs pév dU0 Tods 
mpo éxeivou ryevouevous Bactheas pabeiv TOUTO, 
xelvov d€ ov. TavTa dkovcavTa TOV Muxepivov, 
as KATAKEK PlbevOV 78n ot TOUTWY, AUXva ToLn- 
cdapevoy Todd, SKws yivortro ve, avdaayta 
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robe, and shows only the head and neck, which are 
encrusted with a very thick layer of gold. Between 
its horns it bears the golden figure of the sun’s 
orb. It does not stand, but kneels; its stature is 
that of a live cow of great size. This image is 
carried out of the chamber once in every year, 
whenever the Egyptians make lamentation for the 
god whom [ name not in speaking of these matters ; it 
is then that the cow is brought out into the light, 
for Mycerinus’ daughter, they say, entreated him at 
her death that she might see the sun once a year. 
133. After the grievous death of his daughter, it 
next happened to Mycerinus that an oracle was sent 
to him from the city of Buto, declaring that he had 
but six years to live and must die in the seventh. 
The king deemed this unjust, and sent back to the 
oracle a message of reproach, blaming the god: why 
must he die so soon who was pious, whereas his 
father and his uncle had lived long, who shut up the 
temples, and regarded not the gods, and destroyed 
men? But a second utterance from the place of 
divination declared to him that his good deeds were 
the very cause of shortening his life; for he had done 
what was contrary to fate; Egypt should have been 
afflicted for an hundred and fifty years, whereof the 
two kings before him had been aware, but not 
Mycerinus. Hearing this, he knew that his doom was 
fixed. Therefore he caused many lamps to be made, 
and would light these at nightfall and drink and make 


1 The cow-worship is no doubt the cult of Isis, honoured 
at Sais under the name Nit. 
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> a / N > 4 bd e / ww 
auTa Tively Te Kal evrabéev, ovTE Huépns oUTE 
VUKTOS avlévTa, > Te Ta é\ea Kal TA AACEA 
mravapevov kal iva ruvOdvotro elvas évnBntnpla 
émiTnocotata. Taira dé éunyavato OédXwv TO 
pavtTntoy vrevdopevov amrodé~at, iva ot du@dEexa 
érea avtl && éréwy yévntat, ai viKtes nmépac 
Totevpevat. 
134. Ilvpapiéa 5é obtos dmedimero ToAXOv 
4 A a 
éeXdoow TOD TaTpos, eixoot TOOMY KaTAadéoVcaV 
K@Nov éxacTov tplav TACOpwY, covans TETPA- 
, 1@ oe b] N e > A \ 7. 
yavou, AiGouv 5é és TO Hutou AiOcomrexov: Hv 87 
, \ e , € , e , 
pereEérepos gact ‘EAAnvev “Podwtios étaipns 
yuvarxos elvat, ovK opOas AéyovTEs. OVE WY OVSE 
> 
elOoTes pot atvovrar Aéyety ovTOL HTis Hv 7H 
e A 
Podamis: ov yap dv ot mupapiia davébecav 
4 
Twomncacba: To.avTny, és THY TarddvTwV yiduddes 
4 a 
avapiOuntor ws AOY@ EiTrEty dvatciwvTat’ Wpds 
5é¢ Ste cata *Apacw Bacirevovta nv axpafovoa 
¢ a) > A 
Podamis, GAN’ ot Kata TodTOV. teat yap KapTa 
ToNAotot VaTepoy TOUTWY TaV BactéwY TOV TAS 
mupapioas Tavtas HY ALTroméevwn ‘Podatrts, yeveny 
\ > \ / S / Se 5 ’ ‘5 aA 
péev ato Opnixns, Sovran dé Av ladpuovos tov 
“H¢aotoroAtos avdpos Lapiov, cvviovros dé 
Atc@tou Tod AoyoTroLod. Kalyap ovTos Idépuovos 
éyéveto, ws diédeEe THOE OVK HatoTa: érrEeiTEe yap 
/ pa nA 9 , 
ToAAaKLS KNpvocovTwy AedXdav éx Geotrpotriou ds 
BovXor0 trowvny ths Aic@rov uyns averécbas, 
” \ > \ > 4 b ) , \ N n~ 
Garros pev ovdels ebavn, Iddmovos dé rasdos ais 
” "I tO > i‘ ee \ wv 
adios laduwy aveiieto. ovTw Kat AlowTros 
> ] 
Tddpovos éyévero. 
135. ‘Pod@aus 5é és Alyurrov amixeto Rav0ew 
A / 
Tov Yapiov KouicavtTos, aTrixopevyn de Kat épyacinv 
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merry ; by day or night he never ceased from revel- 
ling, roaming to the marsh country and the groves 
and wherever he heard of the likeliest places of 
pleasure. Thus he planned, that by turning night 
into day he might make his six years into twelve 
and so prove the oracle false. 

134. This king too left a pyramid, but far smaller 
than his father’s; its sides form a square whereof 
each side is two hundred and eighty feet in length ; 
as far as the half of its height it is of Ethiopian 
stone. Some Greeks say that it was built by 
Rhodopis, the courtesan, but they are in error ; 
indeed it is clear to me that when they say this 
they do not know who Rhodopis was, else they 
would never have credited her with the build- 
ing of a pyramid whereon what I may call an 
uncountable sum of talents must have been ex- 
pended. And it is a further proof of their error 
that Rhodopis flourished in the reign of Amasis, 
not of Mycerinus, and thus very many years after 
these kings who built the pyramids. She was a 
Thracian by birth, slave to Iadmon, son of Hephaes- 
topolis, a Samian, and fellow-slave of Aesopus the 
story-writer. For he also was owned by Iadmon; of 
which the chiefest proof is that when the Delphians, 
obeying an oracle, issued many proclamations 
inviting whosoever would to undertake atonement 
for the killing of Aesopus, none would undertake 
it but only another Iadmon, grandson of the first. 
Thus was Aesopus too shown to be the slave 
of Iadmon. 

135. Rhodopis was brought to Egypt by Xanthes 
of Samos, and on her coming was freed for the 
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practice of her calling by Charaxus of Mytilene, son of 
Scamandronymus and brother of Sappho the poetess. 
Thus Rhodopis was set free and abode in Egypt, 
where, her charms becoming well known, she grew 
wealthy enough for a lady of her profession, but not 
for the building of such a pyramid. Seeing that to 
this day anyone who wishes may know what was 
the tenth part of her possessions, she cannot be 
credited with great wealth. For Rhodopis desired 
to leave a memorial of herself in Greece, by having 
something made which no one else had contrived 
and dedicated in a temple and presenting this at 
Delphi to preserve her memory; so she spent the 
tenth part of her substance on the making of a great 
number of iron ox-spits, as many as the tithe would 
pay for, and sent them to Delphi; these lie in a heap 
to this day, behind the altar set up by the Chians 
and in front of the shrine itself. It seems that the 
courtesans of Naucratis ever have the art of pleasing, 
for the woman of whom this story is told became so 
famous that all Greeks knew the name of Rhodopis, 
and in later days one Archidice was the theme of 
song throughout Greece, albeit less spoken of than 
the other. Charaxus, after giving Rhodopis her 
freedom, returned to Mytilene. He is bitterly 
attacked by Sappho in one of her poems. 

136. Enough has been said of Rhodopis. After 
Mycerinus, said the priests, Asuchis became king of 
Egypt. He built the eastern outer court of 
Hephaestus’ temple ; this is by much the fairest and 
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largest of all the courts, for while all have carven 
figures and innumerable graces of architecture, this 
court has far more than any. In this king’s reign 
as they told me, money in Egypt passed not readily 
from hand to hand; wherefore a law was made that 
a man might borrow on the security of his father’s 
dead body; and the law provided also, that the 
lender should have a lien on the whole burial-vault of 
the borrower, and that the penalty for the giver of 
this security, should he fail to repay the debt, should 
be that he might neither himself be buried at death 
nor bury any deceased of his kin either in that tomb 
of his fathers nor in any other. Moreover, being 
desirous of excelling all who ruled Egypt before 
him, this king left a pyramid of brick to commemo- 
rate his name, on which is this writing, cut on a 
stone :—“ Deem me not less than the pyramids of 
stone ; for Iam as much more excellent than they 
as Zeus is than the other gods; for they struck a 
pole down into a marsh and collected what mud 
clave to the pole ; therewith they made bricks, and 
thus was I built.” 

137. These were the acts of Asuchis. After him 
reigned a blind man called Anysis, of the town of 
that name. In his reign Egypt was invaded by 
Sabacos king of Ethiopia and a great army of Ethio- 
pians.! The blind man fleeing away into the marshes, 
the Ethiopians ruled Egypt for fifty years. It is 


1 In Manetho’s list three Ethiopian kings form the twenty- 
fifth dynasty, Sabacon, Sebichos, and Taracos (the Tirhaka 
of the Old Testament). 44t 
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recorded in the history of his reign that he would 
never put to death any Egyptian wrongdoer, but 
sentenced all, according to the greatness of their 
offence, to raise embankments in the town of which 
each was a native. Thus the towns came to stand 
yet higher than before ; for having been first built on 
embankments made by the diggers of the canals in 
the reign of Sesostris, they were yet further raised 
in the reign of the Ethiopian. Other Egyptian towns, 
to my thinking, were so dealt with, but the level 
of Bubastis was raised more than any. In this town 
there is a temple of Bubastis, and it is a building 
most worthy of note. Other temples are greater 
and more costly, but none pleasanter to the eye than 
this. Bubastis is, in the Greek language, Artemis. 
138. I will now show the form of her temple: 
save for the entrance, it stands on an island; two 
separate channels approach it from the Nile, running 
in contrary directions as far as the entry of the 
temple; each of them is an hundred feet wide, and 
overshadowed by trees. The outer court has a height 
of ten fathoms, and is adorned with notable figures 
six cubits high. The temple is in the midst of the 
city, the whole circuit of which commands a view 
down into it; for the city’s level has been raised, but 
that of the temple has been left as it was from the 
first, so that it can be seen into from without. A 
stone wall, carven with figures, runs round it ; within 
is a grove of very tall trees growing round a great 
shrine, wherein is the image of the goddess; the 
temple is a square, each side measuring a furlong. 
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A paved road of about three furlongs’ length 
leads to the entrance, running eastward through 
the market place, towards the temple of Hermes; 
this road is about four hundred feet wide, and 
bordered by trees reaching to heaven. Such is this 
temple. 

139. Now the departure of the Ethiopian (they 
said) was accomplished on this wise. He fled away 
from the country, having seen in a dream one who 
stood over him and counselled him to gather together 
all the priests in Egypt and cut them in sunder. 
Having seen this vision, he said that he supposed it 
to be a manifestation sent to him by the gods, that 
he might commit sacrilege and so be punished by 
gods or men; he would not (he said) act so, but 
otherwise, for the time foretold for his rule over 
Egypt, after which he was to depart, was now 
fulfilled : for when he was still in Ethiopia the oracles 
which are inquired of by the people of that country 
declared to him that he was fated to reign fifty years 
over Egypt. Seeing that this time was now completed 
and that he was troubled by what he saw in his 
dream, Sabacos departed from Egypt of his own 
accord. 

140. The Ethiopian having left Egypt, the blind 
man (it is said) was king once more, returning from the 
marshes, where he had dwelt fifty years on an island 
which he built of ashes and earth; for the Egyptians, 
who were severally charged to bring him food without 
the Ethiopian’s knowledge, were bidden by the king to 
bring ashes whenever they came, to add to their gift. 
This island was never discovered before the time of 
Amyrtaeus ; all the kings before him sought it in vain 
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1 Stein reads dmixouévous, and supposes a lacuna after 
évaytiowwt; amixopévorot has the best authority. 
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for more than seven hundred years. The name of it 
is Elbo, and it is ten furlongs long and of an equal 
bréadth, 

141. The next king was the priest of Hephaestus, 
whose name was Sethos. He despised and took no 
account of the warrior Egyptians, thinking he would 
never need them; _ besides otherwise dishonour- 
ing them, he took away the chosen lands which 
had been given to them, twelve fields to each 
man, in the reign of former kings. So presently 
came king Sanacharib?! against Egypt, with a great 
host of Arabians and Assyrians; and the warrior 
Egyptians would not march against him. The priest, 
in this quandary, went into the temple shrine and 
there bewailed to the god’s image the peril which 
threatened him. In his lamentation he fell asleep, 
and dreamt that he saw the god standing over him 
and bidding him take courage, for he should suffer 
no ill by encountering the host of Arabia: “ Myself,” 
said the god, “will send you champions.” So he 
trusted the vision, and encamped at Pelusium with 
such Egyptians as would follow him, for here is the 
road into Egypt; and none of the warriors would go 
with him, but only hucksters and artificers and 
traders. Their enemies too came thither, and one 
night a multitude of fieldmice? swarmed over the 
Assyrian camp and devoured their quivers and their 
bows and the handles of their shields likewise, inso- 

1 Sennacherib’s attack on Hezekiah of Judaea was made 
on his march to Egypt.—II Kings, xviii. 

2 This is Hdt.’s version of the Jewish story of the pest- 
ilence. which destroyed the Assyrian army before Jerusalem. 
Mice are a Greek symbol of pestilence ; it is Apollo Smintheus 
(the mouse god) who sends and then stays the plague in 


Homer, Ji. 1. It has long been known that rats are carriers 
of the plague. 
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much that they fled the next day unarmed and many 
fell. And at this day a stone statue of the Egyptian 
king stands in Hephaestus’ temple, with a mouse in 
his hand, and an inscription to this effect : “ Look on 
me, and fear the gods.” 

142. Thus far went the record given me by the 

Egyptians and their priests; and they showed me 
that the time from the first king to that priest of 
Hephaestus, who was the last, covered three hundred 
and forty-one generations of men, and that in this 
time such also had been the number of their kings, 
and of their high priests. Now three hundred 
generations make up ten thousand years, three 
generations being equal to acentury. And over and 
above the three hundred the remaining forty-one 
cover thirteen hundred and forty years. Thus the 
whole sum is eleven thousand three hundred and 
forty years ; in all which time (they said) they had 
had no king who was a god in human form, nor had 
there been any such thing either before or after 
those years among the rest of the kings of Egypt. 
Four times in this period (so they told me) the sun 
rose contrary to his wont; twice he rose where he 
now sets, and twice he set where now he rises; yet 
Egypt at these times underwent no change, neither 
in the produce of the river and the land, nor in the 
matter of sickness and death. 

143. Hecataeus! the historian was once at Thebes, 
where he made for himself a genealogy which 
connected him by lineage with a god in the sixteenth 

1 Hecataeus died soon after the Persian war. 
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cavte é“ewuTov: écayayovtes és TO péyapov éow 
éov péya éEnpiO weov Sexvuvres KoAoaaovs EvAivous 
TOTOUTOUS dcous Tep elmrov: a tepevs yap éxa- 
oT0S avToO. tata emt THS éwutTov Cons eixova 
éwuToo- apiOpéovtes dv Kal Setxvuvtes ot ipées 
épot amedeixvucay Taioa TATpos EWUT OV Exaorov 
éovta, éx TOU dyxiora atobavovtos THS elxovos 
SieEvovres d1a tracéwy, Ews oF ameceEav ardaas 
avtds. ‘“Exataiw Sé yevenroynoaytt éwuTov Kal 
avadnoavts és éxxatdéxatov Oeov avreyevennro- 
ynoav él TH apiOunot, ov Sexopevot Tap’ avTov 
amo Oeov ryevér Oar av0 pwrrov avTeyevendoyng ap 
dé we, padpevor exaaTov TOV Kohoca ay Tipwpey 
ex TLp@utos yeyovevat, € és d TOUS TévTE Kal TEO- 
cepakovra Kal TpenKoaious anédeEav Kohoaa ous 
[mtpepev émovopalopevov], 1 kal ovte és Gedy ouTe 
és Hpwa avédnaay avtovs. mipams 5é éoti Kata 
“EAA doa yAwooay Kaos xaryades. 

144. "Hén ov Ta&V ai eixoves Hoav, TOLOUTOUS 
amedeixyvucav odéas TavtTas €ovtas, Deady bé 
TOAXOV amaddaryuevous. To 6€ 7 poTepov TOV 
avd pay TOUT@V Geovs elvat Tous év Alyinte 
apxovtTas, ovK éovtas apa totor avOpwtro.ct, Kai 
TOUTED aveL €va Tov KpaTréovTa elvat: votaTtov 6é 
auTiis Bacirevoas *Opov tov ‘Ociptos aida, Tov 
‘Arrohdwva ’EXAnves dvopatovar: TOUTOY KaTa- 
jmavoarra Tuga ava Bactredoar b votatov Aiyurrou. 
"Oorpis 86 éoti Atovucos cata ‘Eddada yroooay. 


1 Whether we read érovoua(éuevor (with Stein) or wlpeopy 
éx wipmmutos yevduevov (with the MSS.) the words do not accord 
with the construction of the sentence. 
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generation. But the priests did for him what they 
did for me (who had not traced my own lineage). 
They brought me into the great inner court of the 
temple and showed me there wooden figures which 
they counted up to the number they had already 
given, for every ae priest sets there in his life- 
time a statue of himself}~counting and pointing 
to these, the priests showed me that each inherited 
from his father; they went through the whole 
tale of figures, back to the earliest from that of 
him who had lateliest died. Thus when Hecataeus 
had traced his descent and claimed that his six- 
teenth forefather was a god, the priests too traced 
a line of descent according to the method of their 
counting; for they would not be persuaded by him 
that a man could be descended from a god; they 
traced descent through the whole line of three 
hundred and forty-five figures, not connecting it 
with any ancestral god or hero, but declaring each 


figure to be a “ Piromis” the son of a “ Piromis,” . 


that is, in the Greek language, one who is in all 
respects a good man. 

144. Thus they showed that all whose statues 
stood there had been good men, but wholly unlike 
gods. Before these men, they said, the rulers of 
Egypt were gods, but none had been contemporary 
with the human priests. Of these gods one or other 
had in succession been supreme; the last of them 
to rule the country was Osiris’ son Horus, called by 
the Greeks Apollo; he deposed Typhon,! and was 
the last divine king of Egypt. Osiris is, in the 
Greek language, Dionysus. 


1 Typhon is the Egyptian Set, the god of destruction. 
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145. "Ev “EAAnoe pév vuv vewtato: Tov Oewv 
vowilovrat elvat ‘Hpaxréns TE Kat Avovucos Kat 
Ilap, Tap Aiyurtiout dé Ilav pev adpxYaroTatos 
Kal TOY OKTO TOY TPOTOV Aeyowevov Gear, ‘Hpa- 
Kréns dé TOV Sev Tépor TOV Suddexa Aeyouevov 
Elva, Atovucos O€ TOV TplTay, of éx TOV duadexa 
Gedy eryevovTo. _ Hpaxré pev 67) dca avrot Al- 
yumtioe dact elvas étea és “A pace Bactrea, 
ded wrat Lou mpoa be: Ilavi dé ére TOUT@Y whéova, 
AéyeTar elvat, Avovucw 6 edaxiora TOUTW), Kal 
TOUT TeVvTAKLTXiMa Kat pupa hovifovTas elvar 
és “Auacww Bacidéa. kal TavTa Alyortuot at pe- 
EWS gdacl émiatacGat, auel TE Aoryelopevor Kai 
aiel atrory pad opevot TQ éTEA. Atovicw peéy vuv TO 
éx Lewedgs THS Kadpou Aeyouevep ryevéoOau Kara 
éfaxoova érea Kal xia paduara éotl és eHEe, 
“Hpaxrés dé 7@ "AXKUNVNS KATA elvaxoota érea" 
Ilavi 5é tO x Tqveromns (x TAUTNS yep Kal 
‘Eppéo déyerau yevér bar UTO ‘EdAqvev O dy) 
éXdoow étea oti Tov Tpwikor, KaTa OKTAKOOLA 
partoTa €> éue. 

146. Tovtwv @v auorepav Tapert xpaa Gas 
toict Tes TeloeTaL Aeyopevorce parnrov" euol & 
Ov } TWepl avT@Y yvoOuN amodébextat. el pev yap 
pavepoi TE eyEvOVTO Kal KaTeynpac ay Kat OUTOL 
év Th ‘EAA a6. KATA TEp “Hpaxréns o é& A ppe- 
TPUWVOS YEvOpEVOS, kat on Kal Atovuaos o é€K« 
Demers Kal Ilay o o €x IInveXorns YEVOLEVOS, Edn 
ay Tes Kal TOUTOUS addous avdpas yevopévous éxeuv 
Ta éxetvov ouvopata TOV Mporyeryovorey | Gedy. viv 
de Atovucov TE Aéyouct ot “EAAnves @s abtina 
yevouevov és Tov pnpov éveppdrratro Zevs rat 
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145. Among the Greeks, Heracles, Dionysus, and 
Pan are held to be the youngest of the gods. But 
in Egypt Pan1is the most ancient of these and is 
one of the eight gods who are said to be the first of 
all, Heracles belongs to the second dynasty (that of 
the so-called twelve gods), and Dionysus to the third, 
which came after the twelve. How many years 
there were between Heracles and the reign of 
Amasis, I have already shown; Pan is said to be 
earlier still; the years between Dionysus and 
Amasis are the fewest, and they are reckoned by the 
Egyptians at fifteen thousand. Of all this the 
Egyptians claim to have certain knowledge, seeing 
that they have reckoned the years and chronicled 
themin writing. Now the Dionysus whowas called the 
son of Semele, daughter of Cadmus, was about sixteen 
hundred years before my time, and Heracles son of 
Alemene about nine hundred years; and Pan the 
son of Penelope (for according to the Greeks Pene- 
lope and Hermes were the parents of Pan) was 
about eight hundred years before me, and thus of 





a later date than the Trojan w semen anne ty 2 . 
146. With regard cotlicee two, Pan and Dionysus, * 

a man may follow whatsoever story he deems most |. 

credible ; but I here declare my own opinion con- ; 


cerning them :—Had Dionysus son of Semele and 


Pan son of Penelope been visible in Hellas and lived ; 
there to old age, like Heracles the son of Amphi- 
tryon, it might have been said that they too (like | 


Heracles) were but men, named after the older Pan 

and Dionysus, the gods of antiquity; but as it is, the 

Greek story has it that no sooner was Dionysus born 

than Zeus sewed him up in his thigh and carried 
1 The Egyptian Khem. 
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nverke és Nucav thy orrép Aiyunrou éovcay év 
TH Aifvorin, xal Havos ye Tépt OvK éxovar elrrety 
bKy eTparreTo YEVOMEVOS. é7 Ad poe @v yeyove ott 
DoTepov émrvOovto oi "EANqves TOUT@Y TA ovvopata 
" Ta TOV adX\ov Oeav: an’ ov dé em vbovro “povou, 
amo TOVTOV yevenroyéovat aut ay THY yéveaty. 

147. Tadta per vuy avtot Aiyomrcot Aéyouae: 
doa 5€ ot Te addoe avO pwrrot Kat Abyomreoe 
Aeyoust opodoyéorTes Tolot aNNOLTL KATA TAaUTHY 
THY xXeopny yeveo Ga, Tair "76n dpdow wpocéotat 
€ TL avTOLCL Kal THS emis ovros. 

"EdevGepod eves Alyurrvot pera Tov ipéa TOU 
‘H gaicrou Bactrevcavta, ovdéva yap xpovov olor 
Te Noav advev Baciréos SiartacOar, éaTnoavTo 
du@dexa Baciréas, duvadexa poipas dagduevoe 
Alyumrov macap. ovTOL erruyapias Tous Gpevoe 
éBacinevov voporrt ToLowde Xpewpevot, pare KaTaL- 
pee adATrOUS ATE TEOv TL dignaba é exetv TOV 
érepov TOU érépou, elvai TE pidous Ta pamora. 
Tavbe dé elvexa Tovs vomous TOUTOUS ETTOLEOVTO, 


laxXupas WEpLOTEAAOVTES* éxé noTo ode Kat 
apxas avTixa eo Tapevorce € és Tas Tupavvidas Tov 
anrkén pdrn omeioavTa avT@y €y TO ip@ TOD 


H¢aiorov, ToUTOV ardans Bacthevoew Aiyoateu: 
és yap 67 Ta mdvra ipa guvehéyorTo. 

148. Kal & od: pynwoouve édofe AutrécOae 
KOU}, b0fav dé ode eTrOLnTAVTO NaBuvpwvOov, orc- 
ryov vIrép Tis Aipuys THS Moiptos Kara, K poxoéei- 
hov Kaheomevny TOALY padord Kn KELpLEVOV" Toy 

éy@ nn eldov oyou pelo. eb yap Tis TA eE' EdAy- 
vov TeLyed Te Kal Epywv amobeEW auAXNOYioaLTO, 
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him away to Nysa in Ethiopia beyond Egypt; and 
as for Pan, the Greeks know not what became of him 
after his birth. It is therefore plain to me that the 
Greeks learnt the names of these two gods later 
than the names of all the others, and trace the 
birth of both to the time when they gained the 
knowledge. 

147. Thus far I have recorded what the Egyptians 
themselves say. I will now relate what is recorded 
alike by Egyptians and foreigners, and I will add 
thereto something of what I myself have seen. 

After the reign of the priest of Hephaestus the 
Egyptians were made free. But they could never 
live without a king, so they divided Egypt into 
twelve portions and set up twelve kings. These 
kings intermarried, and agreed to be close friends, 
none deposing another nor seeking to possess more 
than he. The reason of this agreement, which they 
zealously guarded, was this: at their very first es- 
tablishment in their several lordships an oracle was 
given them that that one of them who poured a 
libation from a bronze vessel in the temple of 
Hephaestus (where, as in all the temples, it was their 
wont to assemble) should be king of all Egypt. 

148. Moreover they resolved to preserve the 
memory of their names by some joint enterprise ; and 
having so resolved they made a labyrinth, a little 
way beyond the lake Moeris and near the place called 
the City of Crocodiles. I have myself seen it, and 
indeed no words can tell its wonders ;2 were all that 
Greeks have builded and wrought added together 


1 This “labyrinth” was a horseshoe-shaped sroup of 
buildings, supposed to have been near the pyramid of Hawara 
(Sayce). 3 I take #5n as = 4 84, with Adyou uéCw. 
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éXdoocovos Tovou Te av Kal darrdvns pavein éovra 
Tov AaBupivOov TovTov. Kaitot aEtdrXoyos ye Kal 
o év ’Edéa éati vnos kalo év Tayo. oav pév 
yuv kal ai Tupapides Adyou péloves, nal ToAN@Y 
éxadotn avtéwoy “EXAnuixav épyov nal peydrov 
avrakin, o &¢ 69 AaBupiwOos Kai tas wupapisas 
urepBdadrct: Tod [yap]) du@dexa peév etal avral 
KaTaoTeyol, aytimundo, GAAnAnoL, &E pev pos 
Bopéw && Sé mpos vorov teTpappévat, cTUvErees 
totyos 5é€ é€wbev o attos aodeas mteptépyet. 
oixnpata & éveots Suda, Ta pev Uroyata Ta 
dé peTéwpa én’ éxeivotat, tTpicxidta aprOmov, 
TEevTaKog LOY Kal Kirov exdrepa. Ta wep 
YUV PETEWPA TOY OiKnUdTwWY avTOL Te WPapLEV 
SueEcovtes nal avtot Oenodmevo. Réyouev, Ta 
5¢ avtav Uroyata AOyotcs erruvOavopeba: oi yap 
éreateates TOV Aiyumrtiov Sexvuvat avta ovda- 
Bas HOeXov, Payevor Onxas avToOt eivas TeV TE 
apyny tov AaBvpiwOov tobrov oixodounocapevor 
Baciréwy xal TOV ipav xpoxobeiAwv. odTw TaV 
bev KaT@ Trépt oiKNnUaTwY axon TapadaPovTes 
Aéyouev, TA 5€ avw pélova dvOpwrniwv épywv 
avTot mpapev’ ai te yap déEodos ba TOV oTEyéwY 
Kal of édAtypol dia TOV avA€wv EovTEs TOLKLAWTATOL 
Oapa pupiov tapeiyovto €€ avAns re és TA OlKN- 
pata dteEvodoe Kal éx TeV oiKnuaTwVY és Tac- 
Tadas, és otéyas Te adAaS Ex TaV TacTadwv 
cat és avAas adAas ex TOV OiKnUdTwOY. <dpody 
dé mavtwv tovtwv AWivn KaTd TEp ot Toi- 
xo, ot dé Totyo. TUTwY éyyeyAUULpevwV THEOL, 

1 yap is bracketed, rod as a relative being in accordance 
with Herodotus’ practice. 
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the whole would be seen to be a matter of less 
labour and cost than was this labyrinth, albeit the 
temples at Ephesus and Samos are noteworthy 
buildings. Though the pyramids were greater than 
words can tell, and each one of them a match for 
many great monuments built by Greeks, this 
maze surpasses even the pyramids. It has twelve 
roofed courts, with doors over against each other: 
six face the north and six the south, in two con- 
tinuous lines, all within one outer wall. There are 
also double sets of chambers, three thousand 
altogether, fifteen hundred above and the same 
number under ground. We ourselves viewed those 
that are above ground, and speak of what we have 
seen; of the underground chambers we were only 
told; the Egyptian wardens would by no means 
show them, these being, they said, the burial vaults 
of the kings who first built this labyrinth, and of 
the sacred crocodiles. Thus we can only speak 
from hearsay of the lower chambers; the upper 
we saw for ourselves, and they are creations greater 
than human. The outlets of the chambers and 
the mazy passages hither and thither through 
the courts were an unending marvel to us as we 
passed from court to apartment and from apartment 
to colonnade, from colonnades again to more cham- 
bers and then into yet more courts. Over all this 
is a roof, made of stone like the walls, and the 
walls are covered with carven figures, and every 
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avrAn Se éxdotn TepiaturAos ALGov AEevKOD appLoc- 
pévou Ta padtota. THs 5é ywvins TeXeuvTaVTOS 
tov AaBupivOov ExeTat Tupapls Tex cEepaKovTop- 
yutos, ev TH Epa peyara éyyéyAurrrat 060s 8 és 
QUTHY UNO YHv TeToinrat. 

149. Tov dé A\aBupivOov tovrTov éovtos TotovTOU 
Oapa ere pélov trapéxetat  Moiptos xadeopévn 

> 
Aipwn, wap hv o AaBvpwOos odTos oixoddpun- 
Tal’ THS TO TWEepipeTpov THs Wepiodov eial cTadzot 
éEaxootor Kal tpicytrdot, cyoivwv éEjKovta éov- 
Tov, toot Kal auTns Aiyurrou To Tapa Oddaccayv. 
xetras 5€ waxp?) 7 ALiuvy mpos Bopénv re Kal vorov, 
éovca Babos, ry Baburarn avtTn éwuTis, TevTn- 
KovTopyuios. OTe dé Yetpotrointos éoTi Kal dpuKTn, 
avtTn Snrot év yap péon TH Mpuvyn padtoTa Ky 
éotact dvo tupapices, tod datos bmepéyoucat 
TevTnKovtTa opyutas éxatépn, Kal TO Kat’ Bdaros 
“A 9 

oixodopntat &epov TocovTov, Kal ém’ audotépnot 
émectt KoXogads AiOwvos KaTHpevos ev Opove. 
oUTw ai pev Trupapises cial Exatov apyutéwv, ai O 
e N > N / 3 4 e 4 
éxaTov opyuial dixatae cial otddsroy éEdrAcO por, 
éEatréSou Te THs dpyurns peTpeouévns Kal TeTpa- 
THYEOS, TOV TOOMY ev TETpATTAAALOTwY EovTw)Y, 
tov 6é€ mnyeos éEatradaiotov. to dé Bdwp TO év 
TH ALpvn avOuyevés péev ovK Eote (avUdpo0s yap 

\ a b Ud b A / 
67 Seevas éott 4) Tavtn), é« Tov Neidrov Sé xaTra 
Stwpuxa éeojnrar, Kal && pev pnvas éow peer és 

\ , A N a ” 9 \ a @ 
THv Atpuny, && 5é unvas Ew és tov NetAov adtes: 

> \ \ > / ” , \ A “A 

Kal érreav pév éxpén Ew, 7) Oé ToTe Tovs EF pHvas 
bd \ a 4 > 9 @¢ 4 e 4 
és TO BactAniov KataBanrr« én’ hmépny ExaocTny 
TaXavtTov apyupiou éx TaV iyOvar, éredv Sé éecin 
To dwp és avTHy, elxoct peas. 
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court is set round with pillars of white stone most 
exactly fitted together. Hard by the corner where 
the labyrinth ends there stands a pyramid forty 
fathoms high, whereon great figures are carved. 
A passage has been made to this underground. 
149. Such is this labyrinth; and yet more mar- 
vellous is the lake Moeris, by which it stands. This 
lake has a circuit of three thousand six hundred 
furlongs, or sixty schoeni, which is as much as the 
whole seaboard of Egypt. Its length is from north 
to south; the deepest part has a depth of fifty 
fathoms. That it has been dug out and made by 
men’s hands the lake shows for itself; for almost 
in the middle of it stand two pyramids, so built that 
fifty fathoms of each are below and fifty above the 
water; atop of each is a colossal stone figure seated 
on a throne. Thus these pyramids are a hundred 
fathoms high ; and a hundred fathoms equal a fur- 
long of six hundred feet, the fathom measuring six 
feet or four cubits, the foot four spans and the cubit 
six spans. The water of the lake is not natural 
(for the country here is exceeding waterless) but 
brought by a channel from the Nile; six months it 
flows into the lake, and six back into the river. 
For the six months that it flows from the lake, the 
daily take of fish brings a silver talent into the 
royal treasury, and twenty minae for gach day oe 
the flow into the lake. 
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150. "Edeyov dé of émixwptot kat ws és THV 
Duprey THY és AsBony éxd160t n hipyn airy w7r0 
yh, TET pap peVY TO TOs éomépny és THY pec oyaay 
mapa, To pos 6 UTep Méuduos. émeite 6€ TOD 
Gpirywaros TOUTOU ovK @ pov TO xoov ovdapod 
éovTa, err ipenes yap uy) pot My, elpounv TOUS 
ayytoTa oixéovTas THS Aipyns Sov ein 0 yous 0 
eFopux Deis. ot d¢ fpacdy pot iva eEepopnOn, Kal 
eutreTéws Errevfov: dea yap Noy kat év Nive 7 
‘Agouptov TOM yevouevov & Erepov TovovTov. Ta 
yap Lapoavamdddov tov Nivov Baciréos éovTa 
peyara XPnwaT a kal pudacaopeva év Onoavpotat 
KaTayatotst émevonaay KrK@mes expopiaar. ex 87 
av TOD a peTépav oiKiwy apEdpevor ot KNOTT ES 
vIr0 vay crab peopevar € és Ta Bactrnua oixia @puc- 
cov, TOV dé xobv TOV expopeopevov éx TOU opury- 
Haros, Sxas yevouTo yuk, és Tov Téypay TOTapov 
mwapappéovta tyv Nivoy éEedopeov, és 6 Katepya- 
caVvTO 6 TL éBovdovto. TOLOUTOV erepov nkovea Kal 
KaTa TO THs év Alyorr@ Aipvns Cpuyya. yevéa Gar, 
Thy OU VUKTOS adra per’ TMEpnY TOLEUMEV OY" 
opvacovTas yap Tov ee TOUS AdyuTrtious és Tov 
NeiAov popéey € vToAauBavov euedne dsa- 
xeetv. 7 pév vuy Alwyn adtn odTw RéyeTas 
opuyOjvac: 

151. Tavde duadeca Sactréwv Stkavoo vy Xpew- 
pévorv, ava Xpavov as eOvoav év T@ ip@ TOU 
‘H¢aiarou, TH vaTaty THS OpTHs, peddovreov 
Katacrreicel, o adpyvepevs éEnveré ope pudras 
Xpucéas, That wep éwlecav omevoety, cmapTev 
TOU dpi nod, évdexa Svadexa cova. evOadta ws 
oux elye piddnv o éaxyatos éotews avTav Vap- 
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150. Further, the people of the country said 
that this lake issues by an underground stream 
into the Libyan Syrtis, and stretches below the 
mountains that are above Memphis, having the 
inland country on its western side. I could not 
anywhere see the earth taken from the digging of 
this lake, and this giving me matter for thought, . 
I asked those who dwelt nearest to the lake where 
the stuff was that had been dug out. They told 
me whither it had been carried, and I readily be- 
lieved them, for I had heard of a like thing 
happening in the Assyrian city of Ninus. Sardana- 
pallus king of Ninus had great wealth, which he 
kept in an underground treasury. Certain thieves 
were minded to carry it off; they reckoned their 
course and dug an underground way from their own 
house to the palace, carrying the earth taken out of 
the dug passage at night to the Tigris, which runs 
past Ninus, till at length they accomplished their 
desire. This, I was told, had happened when the 
Egyptian lake was dug, save only that the work 
went on not by night but by day. The Egyptians 
bore the earth dug out by them to the Nile, to 
be caught and scattered (as was to be thought) 
by the river. Thus is this lake said to have been 
dug. 

151. Now the twelve kings dealt justly ; and as 
time went on they came to sacrifice in Hephaestus’ 
temple. On the last day of the feast, they being 
about to pour libations, the high priest brought out 
the golden vessels which they commonly used for 
this; but he counted wrongly and gave the twelve 
only eleven. So he who stood last of them, Psam- 
metichus, got no vessel; wherefore taking off his 
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HNTLYOS, TEPLENOHEVOS Thy KUvéenv eovcay yadrKénv 
brea xe Te Kal éomrevoe. KUVEQS dé xa ol aAXoL 
Graves éhopeov Te Bactrées Kat eT Uy yavov TOTE 
EXOVTES. Vapunrexos pev vuv ovdevl orep@ vow 
XpecdpLevos Umea xe THY Kuveny’ of dé épy ppevi 
AaBovres TO Te mounOev éx Vappntixou Kai TO 
XpnoTHp.ov, Tt ex€xpna Te ot Tov Kearney omei- 
cavTa avT@v diary TOUTOY Bacthéa éoea Oar pou- 
vov Aiyurrou, avauvnabévres TOU Xpnopou xreivac 
bev ovK edtxaiwoay Vappnrexov, @S avevpiaKov 
Bacavifovtes. €E ovdeutns mpovoins avtov TOv7}- 
aavra, és 5é Ta Edea Eb0kE ode bidEae yirwoav- 
Tas Ta TreloTa THs Suvdpios, éx O€ TaV éXéwy 
Oppeopavov Th) émipiayer Oar TH adhy Aiyirre. 

152. Tov dé Vapprrexov TOUTOV 7 poTEpov pev- 
yovTa TOV AlOiora YaBakav, &s oi TOV TaTépa 
Nexév améxtewve, rovrov pevyovra. Tore és Lupiny, 
@S amrandaxOn € éx THS OYptos TOD ovetpov O ) Aiioyy, 
Katnyayov Atyurrtiwy ovTot ot éx vouod Tod 
Datrew eict. peta d€ Bacotdevovta to devtepov 
7 pos TeV Evdexa Bacihéwy KatarapBaver piv dra 
THY KUVENV pevyery és Ta Edea. émaTduevos Ov 
@S TmepwuBpia pévos ein 7 pos avuTav, émrevoee Tidac- 
Oat TOUS diwEavras. méunpavre 5é ot és Bovtody 
mom és TO XpnaTHpLov THs Antods, &0a $1 
Aiyumtiouss éorl PavT nov axpevdéoTarop, 7rOe 
xpnamos ws Tats HEE aro Jaracons XarKeov 
avdpav emrupavevTov. kal TO pev 57 ama tin 
peyann UMEKEXUTO Xarnéous ot avdpas ngew € eT t- 
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bronze helmet he held it out and poured the libation 
with it. All the other kings too were wont to wear 
helmets, and were then helmeted; it was not in 
guile, then, that Psammetichus held out his head- 
gear; but the rest marked Psammetichus’ deed, and 
remembered the oracle which promised the sover- 
eignty of all Egypt to whosoever should pour liba- 
tion from a vessel of bronze ; wherefore, though they 
deemed Psammetichus not to deserve death (for they 
proved him and found that he had acted without 
intent), they resolved to strip him of the most of 
his power and chase him away into the marshes, not 
to come out from thence and enter other parts of 
Egypt. 

152. This Psammetichus had formerly been in 
Syria, whither he had fled from Sabacos the Ethio- 
pian, who killed his father Necos; then, when the 
Ethiopian departed by reason of what he saw in a 
dream, the Egyptians of the province of Sais brought 
him back from Syria; and now Psammetichus was 
for the second time king, when it happened to him 
to be driven away into the marshes by the eleven 
kings by reason of the matter of the helmet. There- 
fore he held himself to have been outrageously dealt 
with by them and had a mind to be avenged on those 
who had expelled him, and he sent to inquire of the 
oracle of Leto in the town of Buto, which is the 
most infallible in Egypt; the oracle answered that 
he should have vengeance when he saw men of 
bronze coming from the sea. Psammetichus secretly 
disbelieved that men of bronze would come to aid 
him. But after no long time, certain Jonians and 
Carians, voyaging for plunder, were forced to put in 
on the coast of Egypt, where they disembarked in 
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their mail of bronze; and an Egyptian came into the 
marsh country and brought news to Psammetichus 
(for he had never before seen mailed men) that men 
of bronze were come from the sea and were foraging 
in the plain. Psammetichus saw in this the fulfil- 
ment of the oracle; he made friends with the 
Ionians and Carians, and promised them great re- 
wards if they would join him, and having won them, 
with the aid of such Egyptians as consented and 
these allies he deposed the eleven kings. 

153. Having made himself master of all Egypt, 
he made the southern outercourt of Hephaestus’ 
temple at Memphis, and built over against this a 
court for Apis, where Apis is kept and fed whenever 
he appears; this court has an inner colonnade all 
round it and many carved figures; the roof is held 
up by great statues twelve cubits high for pillars. 
Apis is in the Greek language Epaphus. 

154. The Ionians and Carians who had helped 
him to conquer were given by Psammetichus places 
to dwell in called The Camps, opposite to each other 
on either side of the Nile ; and besides this he paid 
them all that he had promised. Moreover he put 
Egyptian boys in their hands to be taught the Greek 
tongue; these, learning Greek, were the ancestors 
of the Egyptian interpreters. The lIonians and 
Carians dwelt a long time in these places, which are 
near the sea, on the arm of the Nile called the 
Pelusian, a little way below the town of Bubastis. 
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Long afterwards, king Amasis removed them thence 
and settled them at Memphis, to be his guard 
against the Egyptians. It comes of our intercourse 
with these settlers in Egypt (who were the first 
men of alien speech to settle in that country) that 
we Greeks have exact knowledge of the history of 
Egypt from the reign of Psammetichus onwards. 
There still remained till my time, in the places 
whence the Ionians and Carians were removed, the 
landing engines! of their ships and the ruins of 
their houses. 

155. This is the story of Psammetichus’ con- 
quest of Egypt. I have often made mention of 
the Egyptian oracle, and 1 will now treat fully 
of it, for this it deserves. This Egyptian oracle 
is sacred to Leto, and is situated in a great city 
by the Sebennytic arm of the Nile, on the way up 
from the sea. The name of the city where is this 
oracle is Buto; I have already named it. In Buto 
there is a temple of Apollo and Artemis. The 
shrine of Leto in which is the oracle is itself very 
great, and its outer court is ten fathoms high. But I 
will now tell of what was the most marvellous among 
things visible there: in this precinct is the shrine 
of Leto, whereof the height and length of the walls 
is all made of a single stone slab; each wall has an 
equal length and height, namely, forty cubits. 
Another slab makes the surface of the roof, the 
cornice of which is four cubits broad. 

1 Probably capstans for hauling the ships ashore. 
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156. Thus then the shrine is the most marvellous 
of all things that I saw in this temple; but of 
things of lesser note, the most wondrous is the 
island called Chemmis. This lies in a deep and 
wide lake near to the temple at Buto, and the 
Egyptians say that it floats. For myself I never 
saw it float, nor move at all, and I thought it a 
marvellous tale, that an island should truly float. 
However that be, there is a great shrine of Apollo 
thereon, and three altars stand there; many palm 
trees grow in the island, and other trees too, some 
yielding fruit and some not. The story told by the 
Egyptians to show why the island moves is this: 
-when Typhon came seeking through the world for 
the son of Osiris, Leto, being one of the eight earliest 
gods, and dwelling in Buto where this oracle of hers 
is, received Apollo in charge from Isis and hid him 
for safety in this island which was before immovable 
but is now said to float. Apollo and Artemis were 
(they say) children of Dionysus and Isis, and Leto 
was made their nurse and preserver; in Egyptian, 
Apollo is Horus, Demeter Isis, Artemis Bubastis. It 
was from this and no other legend that Aeschylus 
son of Euphorion stole an imagination, which is in 
no other poet, that Artemis was the daughter of 
Demeter. For the aforesaid reason (say the 
Egyptians) the island was made to float. Such is 
the tale. 

157. Psammetichus ruled Egypt for fifty-three 
years ; for twenty-nine of these he sat before Azotus, 
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a great city in Syria, and besieged it till he took 
‘it. Azotus held out against a siege longer than any 
city of which I have heard. 

158. Psammetichus had a son Necos, who became 
king of Egypt. It was he who began the making 
of the canal into the Red Sea,! which was finished 
by Darius the Persian. This is four days’ voyage in 
length, and it was dug wide enough for two triremes 
to move in it rowed abreast. It is fed by the Nile, 
and is carried from a little above Bubastis by the 
Arabian town of Patumus; itissues into the Red Sea. 
The beginning of the digging was in the part of the 
Egyptian plain which is nearest to Arabia; the 
mountains towards Memphis (in which mountains 
are the stone quarries) come close to this plain ; the 
canal is led along the lower slope of these mountains, 
where its longest reach is from west to east ; passing 
then into a ravine it bears southward out of the 
hill country towards the Arabian Gulf. Now the 
shortest and most direct passage from the northern 
to the southern or Red Sea is from the Casian 
promontory, which is the boundary between Egypt 
and Syria, to the Arabian Gulf, and this is a distance 
of one thousand furlongs, neither more nor less; 
this is the most direct way, but the canal is by 
much longer, inasmuch as it is more crooked. In 
Necos’ reign a hundred and twenty thousand 
Egyptians perished in the digging of it. Necos 
ceased from the work, being stayed by a prophetic 


1 This canal ran from near Tel Basta (Bubastis) apparently 
to Suez. Inscriptions recording Darius’ construction of it 
have been found in the neighbourhood. ; 
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utterance which bade him deal first with the 
barbarian. The Egyptians call all men of other 
languages barbarians. | 

159. Necos then ceased from making the canal 
and engaged rather in warlike preparation ; some of 
his ships of war were built on the northern sea, and 
some in the Arabian Gulf, by the Red Sea coast: the 
landing-engines of these are still to be seen. He 
used these ships at need, and with his land army 
met and defeated the Syrians at Magdolus,! taking 
the great Syrian city of Cadytis? after the battle. 
He sent to Branchidae of Miletus and dedicated 
. there to Apollo the garments in which he won these 
victories. Presently he died after a reign of sixteen 
years, and his son Psammis reigned in his stead. 

160. While this Psammis was king of Egypt he was 
visited by ambassadors from Elis, the Eleans boast- 
ing that they had ordered the Olympic games with 
all the justice and fairness in the world, and claim- 
ing that even the Egyptians, albeit the wisest of all 
men, could not better it. When the Eleans came to 
Egypt and told the purpose of their coming, Psammis 
summoned an assembly of those who were said to 
be the wisest men in Egypt. These assembled, and 
inquired of the Eleans, who told them of the rules 
of the games which they must obey, and, having de- 
elared these, said they had come that if the 
Egvptians could invent any juster way they might 
learn this too. The Egyptians consulted together, 
and then asked the Eleans if their own townsmen 
took part in the contests. The Eleans answered 
that this was so: all Greeks from Elis or elsewhere 


1 Magdolus appears to be the Migdol of O.T. 
2 Gaza. 
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might contend. Then the Egyptians said that this 
rule was wholly wide of justice: ‘‘ For,” said they, 
‘it cannot be but that you will favour your own 
townsmen in the contest and deal unfairly by a 
stranger. Nay, if you will indeed make just rules 
' and have therefore come to Egypt, you should admit 
only strangers to the contest, and not Eleans.”’ 
Such was the counsel of the Egyptians to the 
Eleans. 

161. Psammis reigned over Egypt for six years 
only ; he invaded Ethiopia, and immediately there- 
after died, and Apries! his son reigned in his stead. 
He was more fortunate than any former king (save 
only his great-grandfather Psammetichus) during his 
rule of twenty-five years, in which he sent an army 
against Sidon and did battle by sea with the king of 
Tyre. But when it was fated that ill should befall 
him, the cause.of it was one that 1 will now deal 
with briefly, and at greater length in the Libyan 
part of this history. Apries sent a great host against 
Cyrene and suffered a great defeat. The Egyptians 
blamed him for this and rebelled against him; for 
they thought that Apries had knowingly sent his 
men to their doom, that by their so perishing he 
might be the safer in his rule over the rest of the 
Egyptians. Bitterly angered by this, those who re- 
turned home and the friends of the slain openly 
revolted. 

162. Hearing of this, Apries sent Amasis to them 
to persuade them from their purpose. When Amasis 
came up with the Egyptians he exhorted them to 

1 Apries is the Hophra of O.T.; he reigned from 589 to 
570 B.O., Sion ef But the statement that he attacked 


Tyre and Sidon is inconsistent with Jewish history (Jerem. 
xxvii., Ezek. xvii.) 
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desist from what they did; but while he spoke an 
Egyptian came behind him and put a helmet on his 
head, saying it was the token of royalty. And Amasis 
showed that this was not displeasing to him, for being 
made king by the rebel Egyptians he prepared to 
march against Apries. When Apries heard of it, he 
sent against Amasis an esteemed Egyptian named 
Patarbemis, one of his own court, charging him to 
take the rebel alive and bring him into his presence. 
Patarbemis came, and summoned Amasis, who lifted 
his leg with an unseemly gesture (being then on 
horseback) and bade the messenger take that token 
back to Apries. But when Patarbemis was never- 
theless instant that Amasis should obey the king’s 
summons and go to him—such is the story —Amasis 
answered that he had long been making ready to do 
this, and Apries should be well satisfied with him: “For 
I will come myself,’’ quoth he, “and bring others with 
me.” Hearing this, Patarbemis could not mistake 
Amasis’ purpose; he saw his preparations and made 
haste to depart, that he might with all speed make 
known to the king what was afoot. When Apries 
saw him return without Amasis he took no thought 
with himself, but in his rage and fury bade cut off 
Patarbemis’ ears and nose. The rest of the Egyptians, 
who were till now Apries’ friends, seeing the foul 
despite thus doneto the man who was most esteemed 
among them, changed sides without more ado and 

delivered themselves over to Amasis. 
163. This news too being brought to Apries, he 
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armed his guard and marched against the Egyptians ; 
he had a bodyguard of Carians and Ionians, thirty 
thousand of them, and his royal dwelling was in the 
city of Sais, a great and marvellous palace. Apries’ 
men marched against the Egyptians, and so did 
Amasis’ men against the strangers; so they came 
both to Momemphis, where it was their purpose to 
prove each other’s quality. 

164. The Egyptians are divided into seven classes, 
severally entitled priests, warriors, cowherds, swine- 
herds, hucksters, interpreters, and pilots. So many 
classes there are, each named after its vocation. The 
warriors are divided into Kalasiries and Hermotubies, 
and they belong to the following provinces (for all 
divisions in Egypt are made according to provinces). 

165. The Hermotubies are of the provinces of 
Busiris, Sais, Chemmis, and Papremis, the island 
called Prosopitis, and half of Natho—all of these ; 
their number, at its greatest, attained to a hundred 
and sixty thousand. None of these has learnt any 
common trade; they are free to follow arms alone. 

166. The Kalasiries for their part are of the 
provinces of Thebes, Bubastis, Aphthis, Tanis, 
Mendes, Sebennys, Athribis, Pharbaithis, Thmuis, 
Onuphis, Anytis, Myecphoris (this last is in an island 
over against the city of Bubastis)—all these; their 
number, at its greatest, attained to two hundred 
and fifty thousand men. These too may practise 
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no trade but only war, which is their hereditary 
calling. 

167. Now whether this separation, like other 
customs, has come to Greece from Egypt, I cannot 
exactly judge. I know that in Thrace and Scythia 
and Persia and Lydia and nearly all foreign countries 
those who learn trades are held in less esteem than 
the rest of the people, and those who have least to 
do with artisans’ work, especially men who are free 
to practise the art of war, are highly honoured. Thus 
much is certain, that this opinion, which is held by 
all Greeks and chiefly by the Lacedaemonians, is of 
foreign origin. It is in Corinth that artisans are held 
in least contempt. 

168. The warriors were the only Egyptians, except 
the priests, who had special privileges: for each of 
them there was set apart an untaxed plot of twelve 
acres. This acre is a square of a hundred Egyptian 
cubits each way, the Egyptian cubit being equal to 
the Samian. These lands were set apart for all; 
it was never the same men who cultivated them, but 
each in turn.! A thousand Kalasiries and as many 
Hermotubies were the king’s annual bodyguard. 
These men, besides their lands, received each a daily 
provision of five minae’s weight of roast grain, two 
minae of beef, and four cups of wine. These were 
the gifts received by each bodyguard. 

169. When Apries with his guards and Amasis 
with the whole force of Egyptians came to the town 
of Momemphis, they joined battle; and though the 
foreigners fought well, they were by much the fewer, 
and therefore were worsted. Apries, they say, 


1 That is, each twelve-acre plot was cultivated by a new 
occupier every year. 
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supposed that not even a god could depuse him from 
his throne ; so firmly he thought he was established ; 
and now being worsted in battle and taken captive 
he was brought to Sais, to the royal dwelling which 
belonged once to him but now to Amasis. There 
he was kept alive for a while in the palace, and well 
entreated by Amasis, But presently the Egyptians 
complained that there was no justice in keeping alive 
one who was their own and their king’s bitterest 
enemy; whereupon Amasis gave Apries up to them, 
and they strangled him and then buried him in the 
burial-place of his fathers, This isin the temple of 
Athene, very near to the sanctuary, on the left of the 
entrance. The people of Sais buried within the 
temple precinct all kings who were natives of their 
province. The tomb of Amasis is farther from the 
sanctuary than the tomb of Apries and his ancestors ; 
yet it also is within the temple court; it is a great 
colonnade of stone, richly adorned, the pillars whereof 
are wrought in the form of palm trees. In this 
colonnade are two portals, and the place where the 
coffin lies is within their doors. 

170. There is also at Sais the burial-place of him 
whose name [| deem it forbidden to utter in speaking 
of such a matter; it is in the temple of Athene, 
behind and close to the whole length of the wall of 
the shrine. Moreover great stone obelisks stand in 
the precinct; and there is a lake hard by, adorned 
with a stone margin and wrought to a complete 
circle ; it is, as it seemed to me, of the bigness of the 
lake at Delos which they call the Round Pond. 
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171. On this lake they enact by night the story 
of the god’s sufferings, a rite which the Egyptians 
call the Mysteries. I could speak more exactly of 
these matters, for 1 know the truth, but I will hold 
my peace ; nor will I say aught concerning that rite 
of Demeter which the Greeks call Thesmophoria,? 
saving such part of it as I am not forbidden to 
mention. It was the daughters of Danaus who 
brought this rite out of Egypt and taught it to the 
Pelasgian women; afterwards, when the people of 
Peloponnesus were driven out by the Dorians, it was 
lost, except in so far as it was preserved by the 
Arcadians alone, the Peloponnesian nation that was 
not driven out but left in its home. 

172. Apries being thus deposed, Amasis became 
king ; he was of a town called Siuph in the province 
of Sais. Now at first he was contemned and held in 
but little regard by the Egyptians, as having been 
but a common man and of no high family; but 
presently he won them to him by being cunning and 
not arrogant. He had among his countless treasures 
a golden washpot, in which he and all those who 
feasted with him were ever wont to wash their feet. 
This he broke in pieces and made thereof a god’s 
image, which he set in the most fitting place in the 
city ; and the Egyptians came ever and anon to this 
image and held it in great reverence. When Amasis 
knew what the townsmen did, he called - the 
Egyptians together and told them that the image 
had been made out of the washpot; once (said he) 


1 A festival celebrated by Athenian women in autumn. 
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his subjects had washed their feet in it and put it 
to yet viler uses ; now they greatly revered it. “So 
now” (quoth he to them) “it has fared with me as 
with the washpot ; once I was a common man, now 
[ am your king; it is your duty to honour me and 
hold me in regard.” | | 

173. In this manner he won the Egyptians to 
consent to be his slaves ; and this is how he ordered 
his affairs: in the morning, till the filling of the 
market place, he wrought zealously at such business 
as came before him; the rest of the day he spent in 
drinking and jesting with his boon companions in 
idle and sportive mood. But this displeased his 
friends, who thus admonished him: “O King, you 
are ill guided so to demean yourself. We would have 
you sit aloft on a throne of pride all day doing your 
business ; thus would the Egyptians know that they 
have a great man for their ruler, and you would have 
the better name among them; but now your be- 
haviour is nowise royal.” “ Nay,’ Amasis answered 
them, “men that have bows bend them at need 
only ; were bows kept for ever bent they would 
break, and so would be of no avail when they were 
needed. Such too is the nature of men. Were they 
to be ever at serious work nor permit themselves a 
fair share of sport they would go mad or silly ere 
they knew it; I am well aware of that, and give 
each of the two its turn.’’ Such was his answer to 
his friends. 

174. It is said that before Amasis was a king he 
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Eredavrivns modtos, kal tovro éxoptlov pév éa 
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was aman nowise serious-minded but much given to 
drinking and jesting ; and when his drinking and 
merrymaking brought him to penury, he would steal 
from one and another. Then those others, when he 
denied the charge that he had taken their posses- 
sions, would bring him to whatever place of divina- 
tion was nearest them; and the oracles often 
declared him guilty and often acquitted him. When 
he became king, he took no care of the shrines of 
the gods who had acquitted him of theft, nor gave 
them aught for maintenance, nor made it his prac- 
tice to sacrifice there, for he deemed them to be 
worthless and their oracles.to be false ; but he tended 
with all care the gods who had declared his guilt, 
holding them to be gods in very truth and their 
oracles infallible. 

175. Amasis made a marvellous outer court for 
the temple of Athene?! at Sais, exceeding all that 
any had built in height and greatness, and in the 
size and splendour of the stone blocks; moreover, 
he set up huge images and vast man-headed 
sphinxes,? and brought enormous blocks of stone 
besides for the building. Some of these he brought 
from the stone quarries of Memphis; those of 
greatest size came from the city Elephantine,? distant 
twenty days’ journey by river from Sais. But let 
me now tell of what I hold the most marvellous of 
his works. He brought from Elephantine a shrine 
made of one single block of stone; three years it 


1 Apparently, Nit; also identified with Demeter (132, 
note). 

2 Visitors to Karnak will remember the double row of 
sphinxes leading to the temple. 

3 The island opposite Assuan; the Assuan quarries have 
always been famous. 
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érea Tpia, duoxirsoe Sé of TrpoceTeTayaTo avdpes 
aywryées, kal ovTOL aTravTes Hoav KuBepyvyrar. TTS 
Se atéyns TavTns TO pev uHKos EEwOer éoTi els TE 
Kal eixoot yyeEs, evpos 5é Tecoeperxaidexa, Dros 
dé OxTW. TavTa pev Ta péTpA EEWOEDY TIS oTEyNS 
THS povvoriOov earl, Tap éawbev TO pijKos OKTw- 
Kaideca 7X Eov Kal Tuyavos ves TO dé iypos 
TEevTE THX EDDY éotl. avn Tov tpoo KéeTal Tapa 
THY Egodov: éow yup py és TO tpov pact TavdE 
elvexa OUK évehevoat: TOV dpxiTéxtova avTHS EAKO- 
pevns TAS OTEYNS avaarevatat, ola TE Xpovou 
éyyeyovoTos moAXoU Kat dx 9 omevov T® Epye, TOV 
dé "Apacwy évOvptov Tomnodpevov ovK éay ETL Irpo- 
TWTEDW edndoat. on dé TLVES éyoust as avO po 
TOS SiepOdpn & vm’ aris TOV TLS AUTNY MoKAEVOV- 
TWV, KAL ATO TOUTOU ovK evedKvaPhvat. 
176. “AveOnke dé nal év toice Gddovor ipoian O 

"A pacts Tact Toto! edRoyiporos epya TO péyabos 
afvobenra, € év dé Kal év Méugu Tov UmTLOV Kel Wevov 
Kohooa ov TOU ‘Hgaroreiou éumpoade, ToD 7 Odes 
TeVvTE Kal éB8oprjxovra elot TO ijKos: emt b€ Ta 
auT@ Babpe EgTAaTL TOU auto eovTOS AiBov 5vo0 

Kodoooo, eiKoot TOOW@V TO péyabos éwv éxdTepos, 
6 pev evOev 6 8 evOev Tov meyddou. EoTt bé 
MOwwos & érepos ToaobTos Kat év Yat, KELMEVOS KaTa 
Tov avTov tpoTrov t@ év Méudt. TH “Iau Te 
To ev Méudu ipov “Apacs éoti o éEotxobounoas, 
éov péeya Te xal akiobentrotarov. 

177. "Em ’Apdotos S€ Bactréos Aéyerat Aiyu- 

TTOS padLoTa ON TOTE EVSAaLLOVITAL Kal TA ATO TOU 


1 This lacuna is in one M&S. filled by the words 1d 3¢ edpos 
dSuddexa mnxéwy. 
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was in the bringing, and two thousand men were 
charged with the carriage of it, pilots all of them. 
This chamber measures in outer length twenty-one 
cubits, in breadth fourteen, in height eight. These 
are the outer measurements of the chamber which is 
made of one block ; its inner length is of eighteen 
cubits and four-fifths of a cubit, and its height of 
five cubits. It lies by the entrance of the temple ; 
the reason why it was not dragged within into the 
temple was (so they say), that while it was being 
drawn the chief builder gruaned aloud for the much 
time spent and his weariness of the work, and 
Amasis taking this to heart would not suffer it to 
be drawn further. Some again say that a man, one 
of them that heaved up the shrine, was crushed by 
it, and therefore it was not dragged within. 

176. Moreover Amasis dedicated, besides monu- 
ments of marvellous size in all the other temples 
of note, the huge image that lies supine before 
Hephaestus’ temple at Memphis; this image is 
seventy-five feet in length ; there stand on the same 
base, on either side of the great image, two huge 
statues hewn from the same block, each of them 
twenty feet high. There is at Sais another stone 
figure of like bigness, lying as lies the figure at 
Memphis. It was Amasis, too, who built the great 
and most marvellous temple of Isis at Memphis. 

177. It is said that in the reign of Amasis Egypt 
attained to its greatest prosperity, in respect of what 
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ToTapov TH ywOpy ywoueva Kal Ta aro THS XOPNS 
totot avOpwrroict, Kai TodLs év adTH yevécOat Tas 
andaas ToTe Stopupias Tas olKeopévas. vopoyv TE 
Aiyurriowt tovde “Apacs éoti 0 KatacTyoas, 
amoverxvivat Eteos ExdoTOU T@ voudpyyn TavTa 
twa Aiyurrrioy 6Oev Biodtar: py Sé TotebvTa 
Tavta pndoé atrodaivovta dixainu Conv iOvvecOac 
Oavate. Zorwv dé 0 ’APnvaios AaBaov €& Aird- 
mtTov TtovTov tov vopov ‘A@nvaiocr eOero: Te 
éxetvot €5 aiel ypéwvtat eovTs AuUOm@ VOU. 

178. Diré€rAAnv Sé yevomevos o “Apaats dAXa Te 
és “EAAnvev peteEetépous atredéEato, cal 57 Kal 
Tolot amixvevpeévotat &s Aiyumrroy édwxe Navxpa- 
TW TodLW évoixnoat' Tolar dé p17 BovdAopévoroe 
avTav oixéey, avtov dé vauTiArXopévotor EdwxKe 
X@pous éridptvoac bat Beopous cal TEMevER Oeoice. 
TO “ev vuy péyloTov avT@Y TéuEevos, Kal GvopLac- 
TOTaTOV éoyv Kal yYpnotmwTatoy, Kadevpuevoy Sé 
“EAAnv Ov, aide at trodes cial ai idpupévar Kown, 
"lover péev Xios cat Téws cai Doxata nai Kralo- 
peval, Awpréwy dé “Podos wat Kvidos nai “Adtxap- 
vpnooos kal Ddondts, Aloréwy bé 7) MutiAnvaiwr 
povurvn. Touvtéwy pev éoti TovUTO TO TéueVvos, Kat 
™poo Taras TOU eumopiov auras at modes eat 
ai wapéyovcat' Goat dé GAAaL ToALES peTa- 
TOLEDVTAL, OVOEV Ot METEOV LETATOLEDVTAL. ‘Ywpis 
dé Alyuitar éri éwutav idpicavto Tépevos 
Atos, cat GrAX0 Ydproe “Hpns cat Merjovos Arora - 
A@VOS. 

179. "Hv 6€ ro wadavoy potvn Navx«pates ép- 
Topioyv Kal Addo ovdev Adydrrrou: et Sé TIS és TOV 
TL ANAO oTopaTwy Tov Neirov amlxotro, ypHy 
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the river did for the land and the land for its people : 
and that the whole sum of inhabited cities in the 
country was twenty thousand. It was Amasis also 
who made the law that every Egyptian should yearly 
declare his means of livelihood to the ruler of his 
province, and, failing so to do or to prove that he had 
a just way of life, be punished with death. Solon 
the Athenian got this law from Egypt and established 
it among his people ; may they ever keep it! for it is 
a perfect law. 

178. Amasis became a lover of the Greeks, and 
besides other services which he did to some of them 
he gave those who came to Egypt the city of 
Naucratis to dwell in, and to those who voyaged 
to the country without desire to settle there he gave 
lands where they might set altars and make holy 
places for their gods. Of these the greatest and 
most famous and most visited precinct is that which 
is called the Hellenion, founded jointly by the Ionian 
cities of Chios, Teos, Phocaea, and Clazomenae, the 
Dorian cities of Rhodes, Cnidus, Halicarnassus, and 
Phaselis, and one Aeolian city, Mytilene. It is to 
these that the precinct belongs, and these are they 
that appoint wardens of the port ; if any others claim 
rights therein they lay claim to that wherein they 
have no part or lot. The Aeginetans made a precinct 
of their own, sacred to Zeus ; and so did the Samians 
for Here and the Milesians for Apollo. 

179. Naucratis was in old time the only trading 
port in Egypt. Whosoever came to any other mouth 
of the Nile must swear that he had not come of his 
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omocat fn pev éxovTa eNOeiv, dmopocavta dé TH 
yn ari Thee és TO Kavwfixor uP el ey ye ola 
TE ein 1 pos dvépous dyTious mw Aeety, Ta poptia &dee 
mepidryery ev Badpuct Tmept TO AéAra, Méxpt ov 
drixotto és Navxpatiw. otto peéev 69 Navapates 
CTETLLNTO. 

180. “Appixtuovey 56 pra Owadvrwv tov ev Aed- 
dhotot vov eovTa pnov TpinKoaiwv TANAvT OV efepyd- 
cacba (0 yap TpoTepov éewy avToO. avtouaTtos 
KaTeKan), TOUS Aecrgovs $7 éméBahhe TETAPTN- 
pop.ov Tov poOapatos mapacxeir. Tava pevot 
5é 08 Acrdot mept TAS TONS edwtivator, troveby Tes 
dé TOvTO ouK eMaXLoTov é& Aiyurrou TVELKAVTO" 
“Apacus pev yap opt EdwKeE xtra aTuTTnpins 
Tahavta, ot de év Alyurrr@ oixéovtes “EAXAnves 
elxooe pvéas. 

181, Kupnvaioe dé" Amacts prdornta Te Kai 
cuppaxiny ouvebnKato, édixaiwoe Se Kal yiipae 
avroden, elr éemiOuunoas “EXAnviOos yuvarros cite 
Kat addws PedornTOos Kupyvaiov ElvEeKa’ yapees 
dé wy ot pev Aéyouot Batrov ot 6 "Apxecinew 
Ouyatépa, ot 5é KpetoBovnou dvdpos TOV UoTOY 
Soxipou, TH ovvona Hv Aadixn: TH emeite ouyKhi- 
votto o "Apaats, pioyer Bat OUK olos TE eyiveto, 
THOt 6é adAno yuvask € eV Paro. emelTe 5€ ToNNOv 
TOUTO éyiveTo, €LTTE O “Apacs 7 pos thv Nadixny 
TAUT HY KaXeouevny, 7) yuvat, Kata pe epappatas, 
Kal EOTL TOL ovdepia pnxavy BN OuK aTrohw@devat 
KaKLoTe yuvarkav TATED. uy dé Aabixn, é éreiTe 
ot dpveupery ovden € éryiveTo TpNUTEpOS 0 "Apaats, 
evyetat év TO vow TH Adpodity, Hv oi UT’ éxetyny 
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own will, and having so sworn must then take his 
ship and sail to the Canobic mouth; or, if he could © 
not sail against contrary winds, he must carry his 
cargo in barges round the Delta till he came to 
Naucratis. In such honour was Naucratis held. 

180. When the Amphictyons had hired out for 
three hundred talents the work of finishing the 
temple that now stands at Delphi (that which was 
formerly there having been burnt by pure mischance), 
it fell to the Delphians to provide a fourth part of 
the cost. They went about from city to city collect- 
ing gifts, and in this business they got most from 
Egypt; for Amasis gave them a thousand talents’ 
weight of astringent earth,! and the Greek dwellers 
in Egypt twenty minae. 

181. Amasis made friends and allies of the people 
of Cyrene. Moreover he thought fit to take himself 
a wife from thence; whether it was that he desired 
a Greek woman, or that he had other cause for 
winning the friendship of Cyrene, I know not; but 
he married one Ladice, said to be the daughter of 
Battus by some, of Arcesilaus by others, and by 
others again of Critobulus, an esteemed citizen of 
the place. But it so fell out that Ladice was the 
only woman with whom Amasis could not have inter- 
course; and this continuing, Amasis said to this 
Ladice, ““ Woman, you have cast a spell on me, and 
most assuredly you shall come to a terrible end.” 
So, the king’s anger not abating for all her denial, 
Ladice vowed in her heart to Aphrodite that she 


? Alum, apparently. | 
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THY vuKTa Mix OH O "Apaots, TOUTO yap ob KAKOU 
elvar BIXOS, ayaApua oi arom éurpety és Kupyvnv. 
peta S€ Thy evyny avrixa oi éuixOn o Apacs. 
Kal 70 evdebrev non, oxore EXOo. "Apacis impos 
aurny, épioyeto, kal kdpta puv éo Tepe peta TOUTO. 
n 6e Aadicn aTréEOWKE THY eux TY TH Geo: Tonca- 
pevn yap aryahpa, arémeprpe és Kupyvqy, TO ére 
kal és éwe Hy coop, éFw TETPAppevOY TOU Kupnvaiov 
doteos. TavTny tv Aadixny, ws emexpdaTyce Kap- 
Bvons Aiyinrou kal ériGeto avtns HTts ein, aTré- 
Tepe aoivéa €s Kupyynp. 

182. "AvéO@nne dé rai avaOnpata o O “Apa és 
THY “EAAdba, TovTO pev és Kupyyny _Gyarpa 
émix pug ov "AOnvains Kal elxova éwuTov ypad7 
elkac wevny, TOUTO O€ 7H év Aide "AOnvain dvo0 TE 
dyddpara Awa Ka Owpnra Aiveov a £100 énrov, 
TovTo © és Zadpov Th “Hen ELKOVAS EWUTOU Sipacias 
Evhivas, ai ev TO UNG TH peyare iSpuaro é ETs Kab 
TO pexpe ened, dma Oe TOV Oupéwy. és pep vuv {apov 
aveOnne Kata Eeuviny THY EwUTOU TE Kal Toduxpa- 
TEOS TOU | Aidxeos, és bé Aiv6ov Eewvins pep ovoEeutns 
ElveKeD, ore 5é 70 ipoy To ev Aivd@ to THs "AOnvains 
Neyer au tas Aavaod Ouyarépas Bpicacbas 7 poo - 
axovcas, OTe daredi8pna kov tous Aiyurrou maiéas. 
Tatra pev avéOnxe o “Apacts, elre dé Korpor 
TPGTOs avOpar wv Kai xateatpéeato és gopou 
aTayoynv. 
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would send the goddess a statue to Cyrene if Amasis 
had intercourse with her that night; for that would 
remedy the evil; and thereafter all went well, and 
Amasis loved his wife much. Ladice paid her vow 
to the goddess; she had an image made and sent it 
to Cyrene, where it stood safe till my time, outside 
the city. Cambyses, when he had conquered Egypt 
and learnt who Ladice was, sent her away to Cyrene 
unharmed. 

182. Moreover Amasis dedicated offerings in 
Hellas. He gave to Cyrene a gilt image of Athene 
and a painted picture of himself, to Athene of Lindus 
two stone images and a marvellous linen breast-plate 
and to Here in Samos two wooden statues of himself, 
which stood yet in my time behind the doors in the 
great shrine. The offerings in Samos were dedicated 
by reason of the friendship between Amasis and 
Polycrates! son of Aeaces; what he gave to Lindus 
was for no friendship with any man, but because it 
is said that the temple of Athene in Lindus was 
founded by the daughters of Danaus, when they landed 
there in their flight from the sons of Egyptus. Such 
were Amasis’ offerings. Moreover he was the first 
conqueror of Cyprus, which he made tributary to 
himself. 


1 Polycrates’ rule began probably in 532 B.c. For the 
friendship between him and Amasis, see iil. 39. 
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Halicarnassus, i. 144, 175; if. 178 

Halys, i. 6, 28, 72, 75, 108, 130 

Harpagus, i. 80, 108-110, 118, 119, 
123; 129, 162, 169, 171-176 


- Heracles, i. 7; 


NAMES 


Hecataeus, ii. 143 

Hector, ii. 120 

Hevesicles, i. 65 

Helena, i. 3; ii. 112, 118, 115-120 

Helice, i. 145 

Heliopolis, ji. 3, 7-9, 59, 68, 73 

Hellas, Hellenes, passim 

Hephaestopolis, ii. 134 

Hephaestus, ij. 3, 99, 101, 108, 110, 
112, 121, 136, 141, 142, 147, 151, 


153, 176 
ii. 33, 42-44, 83, 118 

Heraclidae, i. "2. 13, 91 
Heraclides, i. 158 
Here, i. 31, 70; ii. 178 
Hermes, ii. 51, 138, 145 
Hermotybies, ii. 164, 165, 168 
Hermus, i. 55, 80 
Herodotus, i 
Hesiodus, ii. 53 
Hippias, i. 6] 
Hippocrates, i. 59 
Hippolochus, i. 147 
Histia, ii. 50 
Histiaeotis, i. 56 
Homer, = a 53, 116, 117 
Hyela, i. 
Hyllus, i. ‘80 
Hy readies, i, 84 
Hystaspes, i. 183, 209 


Jadmon, ii. 134 

Jalysus, i. 144 

Iardanus, i. 17 

Iberia, i. 163 

Ida, i. 151 

Ilium, i. 5; ii. 10, 117-120 

Tlyrii, i. 196 

To, i. 1, 2, 55 ii. 41 

Ionians, passim 

Is, i. 179 

ey 41, 42, 59, 61, 122. 123, 156, 
1 


Issedones, 1. 201 

Ister, i. 202; ii. 26, 33, 34 
Istria, ii. 33, 

Italia, i. 24, 145 


Labynetus, i. 74, 77, 188 
Lacedaemorn, i. 6, 65-68, 82 
Lacrines, i. 152 

Ladice, ii. 181 

Lebedus, i. 142 

Leleges, i. 171 
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Leobotes, i. 65 

Leon, i. 65 

Lesbos, i. 151, 160, 202 

Libya (and Libyans), {. 46; ii. 8, 
12, 15-18, 20, 22, 24-26, 32, 
50, 54-56, 65, 77, 91, 99, 124, 
150, 158, 161 

Liches, i. 67, 68 

Taide, i. 174, 176 

Limeneum, 4.18 

Lindus, i. 144; ii. 182 

ii. 79 


» i. O1 
Lycia, Le 28, 147, 171, 173, 1786, 182 
Lycurgus, i. 65, ‘66 
Lycus, i. 173 
Lydia, passim ap. i. 
Lydus, i. 7, 171 
Lynceus, fi. 91 


Macedni, i. 56 

Macrones, ii. 104 

Madyes, i. 103 

Maeander, ii. 29 

Maeetis, i. 104 

Magdolus, ii. 159 

yi 101, 107, 108, 120, 128, 182, 


Magnesia, i. 161 

Maleae, i. = 

Mandane, i. 107, 108, 111 

Maneros, Hl. 79 

Manes, i. 94 

Maraphii, 1, i. ec 

Marathon, i. 

Mardi, i. 136° 

Marea, ii. 18, 30 

Mariandyni, i. 28 

Maspii, i. 125 

Massagetae, i. 201, 204, 208, 211 
212, 214-216 

Matieni, i. 72, 202 

Mazares, i. 156, 157, 160, 161 

Medea, i. 2, 3 

Medians, i. 16, et passim ap. i. 

Megacles, i. 59, 61 

Megarians, i. 59 

Meii, i. 7 

Melam us, li. 49 

Melanthus, i. 147 

Meles, i. 84 

Memphis, ij. 3, 8, 10, 12-14, 97, 99, 
112, 115, 119, 150, 153, 154, 158, 
175, 176 
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Mendes, ii. 42, 46, 145 
Menelaus, ii. 113, "116, 118, 119 
Mermnadae, i. 7, 14 

Meroe, ii. 29 

Methymna, i. 151 

Midas, i. 14, 35 


Miletus, 1. 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 22, 25, 


92, 142, 143, 146, 169 ; ii. 33. 
159, 178 

Milyae, {. 173 

Min, ii. 4, 99 

Minos, i. 171, 1738 

Minyae, i. 146 

Mitra, i. 131 

Mitradates, i. 110, 111, 121 
Moeris (lake), ii. 4, 69, "148, 149 
— (King), ii. 13, 101 

Mophi, ii. 28 

Mycale, i. 148 

Mycerinus, ii. 129-133, 186 
Myecphorite district, ii. 166 
Mylasa, i. 171 

Mylitta, i. 131, 199 

Myrina, i. 149 

Myrsilus, i. 7 

Myrsus, i. 7 

Mn 28, 36, af 160, 171 
Mytilene, i. 160; 135 

Myus, i. 142 


Nasamones, ii. 32, 33 

Nathos, ii. 165 

Naucratis, ii. 97, 135, 178-180 

Naxos, i. 64 

Necos, ii. 152, 158, 159 

Nilus, ii. eestatiae 

Ninus Serer i. 7; ii. 150 

— (city), i. 102, 4éa, 106, 178, 
193 ; if. 150 

Nisaea, i. 59 

Nitocris (of Egypt), ii. 100 

— (of Babylon), i. 185 ; ii. 100 

Notium, i. 149 

Nysa, iL 146 


185, 


Oenotria, i. 167 

Oenussae, i. 165 

Oeolycus, i. 149 

Olenus, i. 145 

Olympia, i. 59, 160 

Olympus ee Thessaly), i. 56; 
Mysia), i. 3 

Onuphitan district, ii. 166 

Opis, i. 189 


(in 
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Orchomenus, i. 16, 146 

Orestes, i. 67, 68 

Orphica, ii. 81 

Orus, ii. 144 

acer fi. 42, 47-48, 128, 144-146, 


Ossa, i. 56 
Othryades, i. 82 


Pactyes, i. 153-161 


Pantaleon, i. 92 

Panthialaei, i. 125 

Paphlagonians, i. 6, 28, 72 

Papremis, ii. 59, 63, 71, 165 

Paretaceni, i. 101 

Parthenius, ii. 104 

Pasargadae, i. 125 

Patara, i. 182 

Patarbemis, ii. 162 

Patrees, i. 145 

Pedasus, i. 175 

Pelasgians, i. 56-58, 146; ii. 50-52, 
56, 171 


Pellene, i. 145 

Peloponnesus, i. 56, 61, 68; ii. 171 

Pelusium, ii. 15, 17, 36, 141, 154 

Penelope, ii. 145, 146 

Pentapolis, i. 144 

Periander, i. 20, 23, 24 

Perseus, ii. 15, 91 

Persians, passim ap. i. 

Pharees, i. 145 

Pharnaspes, ii. 1 

Phaselis, ii. 178 

Phasis, {. 2, 104; ii. 103 

Pheros, ii. 111 

Philition, ii. 128 

Phocaea, i. 80, 142, 152, 162, 164, 
165, 168; ii. 106, 178 

Phocians, i. 46, 146 

Phoenice and Phoenicians, i. 1, 2, 
5, 105, 143; ii. 32, 44, 49, 54, 
56, 79, 104, 112, 116 

Phraortes, i. 73, 96, 102 

Phrygians, i. 14, 28, 35, 72; ii. 2 

Phthiotis, i. 56 

Phya, i. 60 


Pindus, i. 56 

Pirus, i. 145 

Pisa, ii. 7 

Pisistratus, i. 59-64 

Pitane, i. 149 

Pittacus, i. 27 

Placie, i. 57 

Poseidon, i. 148; ii. 43, 50 

Poseidonia, i. 167 

Priam, i. 3, 4; ii. 120 

Priene, i. 15, 142, 161 

Prosopitis, ii. 41, 165 

Proteus, ii. 112, 114-116, 118, 121 

Protothyes, i. 103 

Psammetichus, fi. 2, 28, 30, 151- 
155, 157, 158, 161 

Psammis, ii. 160 

Pteria, i. 76 

Pylians, i. 147 

Pyrene, ii. 33 

Pythermus, i. 152 

Pythian priestess, i. 18, 19, 47, 49, 
55, 65-67, 85, 91, 167, 174 

Pytho, i. 54 


Rhampsinitus, ii. 121, 122, 124 
Rhegium, i. 166, 167 

Rhodes, i. 174; ii. 178 
Rhodopis, ii. 134, 135 

Rhypes, i. 145 


Sabacos, ii. 137-189, 152 

Sacae, i. 153 

Sagartii, i. 125 

Sais, ii. 28, 59, 62, 130, 163, 169, 
170, 175, 176 

Samos, i. 70, 142, 148, 152; ii. 148, 
168, 178, 182 

Samothracians, fi. 51 

Sanacharibus, fi. 141 

Sandanis, i. 71 

Sappho, fi, 135 

Sardanapallus, ii. 150 

Sardis, i. 7, 15, 69, 70. 73, 77-79, 
80, 84, 85, 141, 152-157; ii. 106 

Sardo, i. 166, 170 

Sardyattes, i. 16, 18 

Sarpedon, i. 173 

Saspires, i. 104 

Scamandronymus, ii. 135 

Scylace, i. 57 

Scythia and Scythians, i. 15, 73, 
74, 103-106, 130; ii. 22, 103, 
110, 167 
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Sebennytic district, ii. 17, 155, 166 Tenedos, i. 151 


Semiramis, i. [84 Teucri, ii. 118 
Semele, ii. 145, 146 Teuthrania, ii. 10 
Serbonian Marsh, ii. 6 Thales, i. 74, 75, 170 
Sesostris, ii. 102—10-4, 106-108, 110, Thasos, ii. 44 

111, 137 Thebes (Boeotian), i. 52, 92 
Sethos, ii. 141 — (Egyptian), i. 182; ii. 3, 9, 15, 
Sidon, ii. 116, 161 54-56, 58, 69, 74, 91, 143, 166 
Sinope, i. 763 ii. 34 Theodorus, i. 51 
Siuph, ii. 172 Thermodon, ii. 104 
Smyrna, i. 14, 16, 94, 143, 149, 150; Thesmophoria, ii. 171 

ii. 106 Thessalia, i. 57 
Soloéis, ii. 31 Thmuitan district, ii. 166 
Solon, i. 29-34, 86; ii. 177 Thonis, ii. 113, 114 
Solymi, i. 173 Thornax, i. 69 
Spargapises, i. 211, 213 Thrace, i. 168; ii. 103, 134, 167 
Sparta, i. 65 Thrasybulus, i, 20-23 
Struchates, i. 101 Thyni, i. 28 
Strymon, i. 64 Thyrea, i. 82 
Susa, i. 188 Tigris, i. 189, 193; ii. 150 
Syene, ii. 28 Timarete, ii. 55 
Syennesis, i. 74 Timesius, i. 168 


Syme, i. 174 : Tmolus, i. 84, 92 
Syria, Syrians, i. 6. 72, 76, 1053 ii. Tompyris, i. 205, 212, 214 
12, 20, 30, 104, 106, 159 Triopium, i. 144, 174 
Syrtis, ii. 32, 159 Tritaeees, i. 145 
Tritantaechmes, i. 192 
Troés, ii. 120 


Tabalus, i. 154, 161 Trophonius, i. 46 

Tachompso, ii. 29 Typhon, ii. 144, 156 

Taenarum, i. 23, 24 Tyre, i. 2; ii. 44, 112, 161 

Tanite district, ii. 166 Tyrrhenians, i. 57, 94, 163, 166, 167 


Taras, i. 24 
Tartessus, i. 163 


¢ as enor Xanthes, ii. 135 
Tegea, 1. 65, 66-68 Xanthus, i. 176 
Tellus, i. 50 x , 33 
Teos, i. 142, 168, 170; ii, 178 ERROR oe 
Telmessians, i. 78, 84 

Temnus, i. 149 Zeus, passim, 
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